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PREFACE. 

The preface to a book may in some mea- 
sure be compared to the prologue to t; pluy^ 
which, though it presume not to bespeak 
the unqualified approbation of the audi- 
ence, yet tends to deprecate the mortifica- 
tion of severe censure. 

. In like manner, the editors of the fol- 
lowing pu^es, though far Irom expecting 
unanimous applause, are yet willing to 
hope that the productions of a pen so 
unsullied, and the genuine display of a 
character so respectable as that of Mrs. 
Chapone, will maintain their ground on 
the present stage of English literature. 

The custom at present prevails of pub- 
lishing every reli.iue of persons who have 
been in any degree eminent. Private let- 

? ters, never intended by their writers for 
the inspection of any, but those to whom 

i' they were addressed, form collections for 
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IV PREFACE. 

the public eye. It is hoped this will plead 
the editors' apology for following the taste, 
and falling in with the feelings of the 
times. 

But there are circumstances that, in 
their opinion, are necessary to be stated, 
because they fixed the determination to 
publish these volunies. 

All thoughts of printing Mrs. Chapone's 
correspondence with Mr. Richardson, on 
the subject of filial obedience, had been 
given up by her family, on account of its 
having been suggested that the sentiments 
contained in these letters were not adapted 
to an age in which parental authority and 
filial obedience are so much relaxed as in 
the present. The few near relations that 
now survive her, therefore, were fearful of 
doing more injury than credit to the fame 
of one, whose memory will ever by th^m 
be held too sacred to risk the possibility 
of drawing the censure of the public upon 
any of her writings, by an injudicious pub» 
Ucation. 



PREFACE. V 

In reply to this it was urged that nothing 
was asserted in these letters militating 
against implicit filial obedience in all in- 
stance*.where duty to a superior authority 
did not interpose, and that even with re- 
spect to marriage, the parent was entitled 
to a negative, though not to a positive 
vCommand. It was also urged, that no one 
could read them without recollecting they 
were written more than half a century ago ; 
a period wherein many parents seemed 
really to suppose that parental authority 
extended to a right to control the aiFections, 
as well as to regulate the actions of their 
children ; and that these letters were ad* 
dressed to a person, who, both in his public 
writings, and (as it has been affirmed) in 
his private character, carried these notions 
to the most rigid extreme. 

Feeling then the objection in a great 
measure, if not wholly, removed by this 
reasoning, the relations of Mrs. Chapone 
have been prevailed upon to comply with 
the earnest solicitations of many of hcj' 
»3 



VI PREFACE. 

most intimate friends, and warmest admir- 
ers, in giving them to the press. 

Such language and such arguments as 
these letters contain, can hardiy fuij to ex- 
cite admiration, if not to aflPord considerable 
gratification in the perusal, when the rea- 
der recollects that they come from the pen 
of a lady, who at the age of twenty-twO| 
with very few of the slender advantages of 
the education even of that moment, had 
discernment to detect, and courage to com- 
bat the errors of a work received with so 
general, nay, even enthusiastic approbation 
as tlie " History of Clarissa Harlowe." 

The matrimonial creed, with the other 
fugitive pieces, produced at different timeS) 
as they murk the versatility of her genius^ 
and the playfulness of her fancy, were judg^- 
ed not unfit to form a part of this little 
compilation. 

A life, spent by choice in retirement, is 
not likely to afford many anecdotes, or fur- 
nish many events worthy of record. Such, 
it must be acknowledged, was the life of 
Mrs. Chapone ; and it is but justice to de- 



PREFACE. Vll 

Glare that this memoir of it would not have 
been offered to the world, had not a writing, 
miscalled her life, already appeared. The 
narrative here alluded to was written with- 
out the sanction of her relations ; and pub- 
lished in open defiance of the remonstran- 
ces of her friends ; being prefixed to a 
new edition of her " Letters on the Mind." 

The only judicious part of that produc- 
tion is, its being so prefixed ; as that has 
given it a chance (which it otherwise never 
could have obtained) of being read ; for ex- 
cepting the circumstances that she was 
born, that she was married to Mr. Chapone, 
and that she died, it contains scarcely a 
single sentence that has any foundation in 
truth from the beginning to the end. 

The immaterial circumstances guessed 
at, and put together in this singular piece 
of biogi*aphy, though generally incorrect, 
would never have been considered as wor- 
thy of the time or trouble of notice, had 
not the editors, for want of information, 
thought fit to substitute invention for fact, 
and to exhibit her character v\^«o^'&1^\tc^- 
a4 
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MRS. CHAPONE. 



Thomas Mulso, Esq. of Twywell, in the county 
of Northampton, the father of Mrs. Chapone, was, 
at the time of her birth, the only son of the repre- 
sentative of a family established in that comity 
before the reign of Edward the First, andori^- 
ally possessed of landed property, in that and the 
adjacent comities, to the amomit of eight thou- 
sand pounds a-year ; but oF which, from alienation, 
by means of heiresses, and other causes, only an 
inconsiderable portion remains to the present pos* 
sessor. 

In the year 1719 he married the posthumous 
ilaughter of Colonel Thomas, of the guards, usu- 
ally distinguished by the appellation of "the 
handsome Thomas.** 

Mr. Mulso ha^two sisters, the elder of whom, 
Anne, was married to the Rev. Dr. Donne, pre- 
bendary, of Canterbury; the youngest, Susanna, 
to the brother of Mrs. Mulso, the Rev. Dr. John 
Thomas, who ^as several years preceptor ta Wa. 
present majesty, and through tlve bo\Mvty ^t 0^<3«^ 
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the Second, and of his royal pupil, held successive- 
ly the bishoprics of Peterborough, Salisbury, and 
Winchester. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mulso had a numerous family of 
children, five only of whom lived to grow up j and 
of those five, Charles, the third son, an officer in 
the navy, died in the Mediterranean, at the age 
of 21. 

Thomas, the eldest son, was bred to the law, 
and accompanied his father several years on the 
Oxford circuit ; but resigned all practice on com- 
ing to possession of the paternal estate ; he was 
afterwards made re^strar of Peterborough, and 
a commissioner of bankrupts. 

John, the second son, was a prebendary of the 
cathedrals of Winchester and Salisbury, and held 
two valuable livings in tlie county of Hampshire. 

Edward, the youngest, had a place in the excise 
office, and died suddenly of an apoplectic seizure 
in Apinl 1782. 

On the respective characters of these three bra- 
thers, it might here be thought allowable to dwell 
much more at large, were it intended that this 
narrative should include the life o'f more than one of 
the family ; but although each possessed qualities 
and talents well deserving that honourable men- 
tion should be made of liinr^ we shall at present 
confine ourselves to the avowed subject of these 
memoirs. 
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Hester Mulso, was born on tlie 27th of October, 
1727 i and was the only daughter who reached 
maturit}'. 

At a very early age she exiiibitcd proofs of 
imcommon genius, and facility of apprehension. 
With an imagination peculiarly lively, and a tem- 
per equally warm and ardent, her young mind was 
more impressed and delighted by the works of 
fancy, than perhaps was qiiite consistent with due 
judgment, and her attachments more enthusias- 
tic than might be compatible with her happiness. 

Romances appear to have been the favourite 
reading of females at that period ; and it is not to 
be wondered at tliat this young lady, influenced 
by the example of tliose aroimd her, should have 
read witli. avidity works so alluring in their com- 
position, .tliough so little instructive in their ten- 
dency, or beneficial in their effects. Useless, 
however, as such a study might have been to the 
generality of youthfid readers, it was not wholly 
unproductive of advantage to- her, for at nine 
}ears old she herself composed a romance, called 
'* The Loves of Amorct and Melissa," in which, 
though the defects of style were of course such as 
would be expected firom a cliild of that age, such 
fertility of invention, and extraordinary specimens 
of genius, were displayed, as laid the foundation 
of that respect, and that admiration of her talctvl'^^ 
to which her subsequent cYv^yslcX-^ic ^tA >^^^^^^^??» 
so /^/i'v entitled hcv. 
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Such an understanding could not long be 
seduced by the absurdities of extravagant fictions. 
She soon turned with disgust from pursuits so 
unprofitable, luid eagerly sou^t every opportu- 
nity of cultivating and improving her mind. 

But besides the disadvantage of living in axi age 
when the education of women was so little attend- 
ed tOy Miss Mulso had some domestic discou- 
ragements to contend against. Her mother, who 
was a woman of uncommon beauty, and whose 
quickness of intellect was equal to her personal 
charms, was not witliout a proportionate share of 
vanity, and a consequent disposition to jealousy, 
naturally (or, in this instance, it may be said 
unnaturally) attached to that vanity. Accustom- 
ed to be almost the sole object of admiration and 
flattery, in whatever society she entered, she felt 
unwilling to relinquish any portion of that incense 
which she had fed upon so long. 

In her .daughter she found, indeed, oo rival of 
her beauty, but she discovered a competitor ii* 
her talents, tliat even maternal affection did not 
teach her to yield to with complacency, and she 
was perhaps more tempted to withhold, than to 
bestow the assistance and instruction that she was 
so well quahiied to aiford her. 

Lot not tliis account unguardedly injure tlie 
memory of this, othen\'ise, really excellent woman. 
She had many ;idmirable qualities to ronntorba 
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hmce this one unfortunate weakness ; and even for 
this some allowance must be made, from tlie ex- 
cessive indulgence of an adoring husband, and a 
continued course of ill health, which together con- 
tributed to alter and sour a disposition originally 
amiable and respectable. 

To the latter circumstance, indeed, may chiefly 
be ascribed the little attention she seemed dispose 
ed to bestow on a child who would so amply have 
rewarded any pains she had taken for her improve- 
ment Her continual sufferings, in a great mea- 
sure, unfitted her for the arduous task of education, 
and her daughter, who never failed to pay her 
every mark of affection and respect, was deprived 
of her at a time of life, when, to the generality of 
young women, the loss of a mother would be con- 
sidered as irreparable. 

From this period might be dated the commence- 
ment of the most important circumstances of Miss 
Mulso's life. At the same time that she took upon 
herself the management of her father's house she 
also undertook tiie cultivation of her own under- 
standing ; and by dint of active exertion, and 
successful application, gained those mental im- 
provements that secured to her that subsequent 
distinguished and admired rank in the literary 
world, which she was universally acknowledged 
to support. Though chiefly self-taught, she w«& 
nearly mistress of the FreTvc)\ wi^ W.'jXwcv \«cv- 
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gusiges, and even made some proficiency in iLt 
Latin tongue. 

Her studies were useful as well as elegant. 
She not only read, but reflected ; and so acute was 
her judgment, that no disguise of flowing diction, 
or ornamented style, could mislead it. At an age 
when, perhaps, few readers are capable of very 
deep discrimination, she would scrutinize and 
controvert eveiy point in which her own opij;uons 
did not acquiesce. That she read tlie Holy Scrip- 
tiu'cs both "mth delight and benefit to herself, her 
excellent directions for the study of them in her 
letters is a suflicient testimony. 

She had a turn for both poetry and philosophy ; 
but whether it were that fi-om the sanguineness of 
her temper, she loved to look on the bright side of 
every object, and consequently shrank with dis- 
satisfaction fi^m the unpleasing picture of hUman 
nature that truth exhibited, or from some otlier 
unknown cause, certain it is she never till towards 
the latter part of her life, could bring herself to 
relish the reading of history. 

She was carefid to select her acquaintance 
amongst persons from whom she could derive pro- 
fit as well as pleasure, and it was probably owing to 
her enthusiastic admiration of genius, and desii'e 
of seizing every possible opportunity of improve- 
ment, that she became, for a time, one of the 
worsliippers of Mr. Richardson. But even the 
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acknowledged authority of the celebrated \mter 
of Clarissa coiild not obscure the clearness of her 

* 

perception, nor check the ardour of investigation. 
The letters on the subject of parental authority 
and filial obedience, wliich make part of this pub- 
lication, will prove with what ingenuity she could 
assert, and with what dignity, tempered with pro- 
per humility, she could maintain her own well- 
grounded opinions. 

Amongst those who composed the circle of 
Mr. Richardson's fi*iends, was Mr. Chapone, a 
young gentleman then practising the law in tlic 
Temple, for whom, fix)m their first introduction. 
Miss Mulso appears to have entertained a distin- 
guished esteem. As their intimacy improved, her 
attachment became rooted, and she had the gra- 
tification to perceive that it was mutual. But 
before Mr. Chapone had made any declaration, 
she felt it incumbent upon her to apprize her 
father, of the state of her heart. He was too 
indulgent rigidly to discourag.o what prudence 
forbade him to approve. He exacted a promise 
from her, that she would not enter into any engage- 
ment without his previous permission, a promise to 
which she religiously adhered. 

Mr. Mulso at length perceiving that their 
esteem for each other obviously increased upon a 
farther acquaintance, no longer prohibited their 
ibrming an engagement, thowv^A^, ^*otcv ^cMsvi3X^ 
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difficulties, there wu but little prospect of it« 

concluding in i speedy union. 

Mis9 MuJso ptused tJiis period of lier We in a 
state of content and tranquillily, for wWch she 
never failed to express a pious gratitude, both in 
her conversation with, and her letters to, all her 
intimate friends. Excepting the circumstance of 
a weakly constitution, which seldom allowed her 
the enjoyment of full health, she had little inter- 
ruption to her happineBs. 

She lived with a father whom she tenderly loved, 
and was, tntJi his consent and approbation, fre- 
quently indulged in the society of a lover, for whom 
the ardour of her affection never experienced a 
moment's abatement, from its earliest eon 



Her winters were alnjays spent in London, in a 
circle of chosen and highly valued friends, amongst 
whom the Rev. Mr. Burrows and Ins sisters ranked 
the foremost. To this family she was indebted for 
some of the brighcst hours of her prosperity, and 
on tliem she almost wholly reposed for comfort and 
kind alleviation in those of sorrow and distress, 
u'hich aflerwards awaited her. Indeed, it will 

• Mr. HichsnlBin,inone df hii letten, ipEikiofMiCii.'- 
I«oe Bi being likely lo go Bbrcnd. Wlw^her or irnl he cut 

fl^ tlul ha never did go oiH of Enghnd flir a unEfc d« j dOr- 
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appear in the course of this narrative, that from 
the small part of that family whom she had not 
the misfortune to survive, was chiefly derived tlie 
source of the limited share of pleasure or satis- 
faction that she was capable of tasting at the close 
of her Ufe. 

Miss Mulso, both from her natural talents and 
elegant acquirements, was peculiarly qualified to 
shine in society, and her company was coveted by 
all who had ever shared in the charms of her con- 
versation. Added to the superiority her excellent 
understanding gave her, she was mistress of so 
ample a fund of humour, joined with an innate 
cheerfulness, as rendered her a most entertaining 
and desirable companion to all ages, as well as to 
both sexes. 

Her musical talents also were such as occasioned 
her to be eagerly sought after by those Who were 
lovers of real harmony. Though totally uninstnict- 
ed, her voice was so sweet and powerfiil, her na- 
tural taste so exquisite, and her ear so accurate, 
tliat without any scientific knowledge, she would 
give a force of expression to Handel's composi- 
tions, that long practice, and professional skill, 
often failed to produce. 

In summer her time was usually divided between 
the different country habitations of^her family. 
Sometimes at the residence of her second brotXsKt, 
^\ ho was then vicar of Swnbury viv* '^v^^'^^^is.^ 
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sometimes at the episcopal palace at Peterborough, 
during" tlie time her uncle was bishop of that 
cliocese ;* but more frequently at Canterbury, in 
the house of her eldest aunt, Mrs. Donne, who 
had been a widow some years. Here, though in 
other respects it does not appear to have been a 
favourite place of residence, she obtained an ac- 
quisition to her happiness, which she cherished 
with partiality to the end of her life, and considered 
as the chief pride and boast of it. This was the 
acquaintance of Miss £liza Carter ; a lady whose 
fame can admit of no addition from the efforts of 
so feeble a pen, and therefore it is not intended that 
an inadequate tribute of praise should be offered to 
her character, but simply to speak of her as the 
friend of Miss Mulso. 

These young ladies seem to have been united 
])y mutual approbation from the moment tliey were 
first made known to each other Miss Mulso was 
then little more tlian twent>, Miis Carter some 
years older ; and though their sentiments were not 
exactly similar upon all subjects, the occasionally 
overstrained imagination, and enthusiastic feelings 
oftlie former, were so happily checked by the soli- 

* It it supposed the editors of the " I/ife of Mrs. Chapone," 
already published, have mistaken the hisliop for Luid Peter- 
borougli, in whose house tliey stsite Miss Mulso to have passed 
voine time. Neither she, nor any of her family, cvt-r h; d t^* 
honor of being acquainted with that nobleman. 
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ility and deeper experience of the latter, that pro- 
bably tlierc have existed few instances of a friend- 
ship commenced at so early an age, so strongly 
cemented, and so unalterably continued, during a 
course of more then fifty years. 

Miss Carter was so engrossed by affection and 
attention to her own fanwly, and by the extent of 
her literary pursuits, tliat no room seems to have 
been left for ties of a more tender nature. This 
was a frequent point of lively debate between the 
two friends; and Miss Mulso, who had contracted 
that ardent attachment which no impediments coiiH 
dissolve, would humorously abuse the ** square cor- 
nered heart" of her friend, which precluded her 
participating in the favourite sentiment of her soul. 

The life of Miss Mulso was now passed in a 
regular routine, that furnished no incidents to be 
recorded, excepting some of the early productions 
of her pen, which, tliough at tlie time of vvTiting, 
they were solely intended for private perusal, have 
since been given to the public. Among tlie first 
of tlicsc were the Ode to Peace, and that address- 
ed to her friend on her intended publication of the 
translation of Epictetus. 

About the same time also the story of Fidelia 
was written ; but thougli composed purposely for 
the Adventurer, such was the timidity of the author, 
that nothing but tlie earnest pci'suasions of Miss 
Carter, and of all those friends \,o vjVvq?.^ \w%^^<:.- 
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tion she submitted it, could have prevailed upon 
her to take courage to send it to the press. 

It would indeed have been a subject for serious 
regret, had this incomparable story been suppress- 
ed, wliich, besides the ingenuity of the invention, 
contains so important a lesson against the sophistry 
of scepticism, and exemplifies in so beautiful and 
toucliing a manner, the blessed effects of the Chris- 
tian doctrines, in lang^ge so elegant, and unadul- 
terated, that those readers must be either very 
weak, or incorri^bly hardened, who could fail to 
be sensibly impressed by it*. 

Various circumstances prevented the two fnends 
from spending so much of their time together as 
tliey mutually wished : but tliey kept up a constant 
intercourse of writing, which served to heighten 
theb esteem, and to confirm their regard for each 
other. Several extracts from the letters of Miss 
Mulso have been selected, which it will not be im- 
proper to introduce in this pjiace. 

* The editors of the life before alloded to, have thought fit 
to make some singular comin^iits upon this story; accusing it 
of afTectation in the style, and of being more calculated to injure 
tlian promote tlie cause for itrhich it was written. What motive 
tliey could possibly have for so extraordinary a criticism, except* 
ing the literally want of somethirig better to say^ ve must leaw 
it to themselves to discover. 



<( 
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LETTER I. 

September 11, 1749. 

I CANNOT too soon take advantage of the Idnd 
pennission dear Miss Carter has given me to begin 
a correspondence which will afibrd me so much 
pleasure ; and I will do it without fear, since I have 
as much reason to confide in her good-nature, as to 
revere her judgment I shall still find in her that 
amiable condescension, and unreserved benevo- 
lence which endears her conversation, and enhances 
the value of her understanding; which teaches her 
how to improve her companions without appearing 
to instruct them, to correct without seeming to re- 
prove, and even to reprove without ofFenc^g. 

" I parted fixmi you, dear madam, with more 
regret than I dared shew; for I could not ea^ct 
that you should have believed me sincere, had I 
expressed all the esteem and afiection I felt for 
you, since I could hardly^ myself, comprehend how 
so short an acquaintance should have produced so 
warm an attachment : but why do I call it a short 
acquaintance ? I have known you long, and long 
honoured and esteemed you ; but it is only since I 
had the pleasureof conversing with you that I have 
loved you, because fame could never have conveyed 
to me any idea of the engagingness of your man- 
ner and disposition, though it had raised ii) me a 
just opinion of your worth and abilities, 

B 
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" I heard with g^at concern of your being ex- 
tremely ill after you went from Canterbury, but 
had the satisfaction of hearing from Miss — — , 
the day before I came away, that you were much 
better. I hope you are by this time quite recover- 
ed. Are you careful enough of your health ? Yes, 
surely you are ; for however deaf you may be to 
self-love, or however partial in your regard to your 
mind, in preference to your body, yet I am certain 
your good-nature cannot suffer you to be insensible 
to the concern of your friends, to whom yoxat wel- 
fare is 80 very important."* 



LETTER II. 

November 15. 

*' I AM extremely sorry to hear that you have 
suffered so much from your own illness, and your 
papa's, but hope you, by this time, taste that addi- 
tional happiness which arises frT>m a comparison of 
present ease and joy with past psdns and sorrows. 
I don't know whether the unspeakable satisfaction 
of such a reflection is not alone a sufficient com- 
pensation for a great share of afiliction, and whether 
transient sufferings may not be deemed blessings in 
this view alone, (apart from the more important 
ends which are answered by them,) as they awaken 
our attention to the cominon benefits we enjoy, or 
rather which we too often possess without enjoy- 
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ing, and endear those pleasures which use had 
rendered too indifferent to us. The absence or 
sickness of our iiiends enhances their value, and 
we receive them as new presents from Providence, 
with redoubled tenderness and joy, when they are 
restored to us. Health, which is generally consi- 
dered only as a negative happiness, becomes the 
source often thousand positive pleasures, when it 
18 recommended by a comparison with the languor 
and teiTors of sickness. I hope I may congratulate 
you on a return of health and joy, which 1 am sure 
you will not fail to improve by reflecting properly 
on it Give me leave to assure you of my sincerest 
good wishes for every thing that may increase or 
ensure your happiness. 

<( Vou are extremely obliging in the praises 
you bestow on my little ode. Don*t accuse me of 
insincerity about it, for I assure you I spoke of it 
as I thought : you have it, however, in a less 
imperfect state than it was first produced in, 
Mr.-*— having taken the padns to point out to 
me some of its defects, which I amended by his 
advice. For my own part, I was not at all inclin- 
ed to take any trouble about it, had not he, with 
some difficulty, persuaded me it was worth mend- 
ii^: its correctness, therefore, (if it is correct, 
for that I am not qualified to judge of) you must 
impute to Mr. — — exactness ; an exactness 
which I was almost tempted to grumble at, as It 
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put mc Upon the difficulty of altering ; for you, 
who are a work-woman as well as a writer, know 
well that it is much pleasanterto make than to 
mend.'* 



LETTER III. 

January 10, I7i0. 

"What a wretch am I, that I must begin 
every letter to dear Miss Carter with an apology ! 
How ungrateful must I have appeared in makings 
no return to her kind indulgence ! Yet, as much 
as I want an excuse ior my laziness, I can make 
no use of that which you have so humbly furnish- 
ed me with. You have a right to think me a 
strange inconsistent creature, but you must not 
think me so tasteless as not to be highly delight- 
ed with your letters, though I have hitherto been 
so dilatory in expressing the great pleasure ycm 
have given me. Your reg^ar way of life, dear 
madam, whilst it is a most edifying example to 
others, is far from damping your genius, or mak- 
ing you less capable of entertaining, as well as 
instructing, your distant friends. The common 
chit-chat of the world is what one may every 
where meet with, and every where be tired with ; 
but where shall we meet with the enlivened 
good sense, the happy mixture of vivacity and 
solidity of genius and judgment which so re- 
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markably shines in all that Miss Carter writes ! 
Do not, then, impute my silence to any but the 
true cause. I would not tell you what that is, if I 
did not know that you have already heard of itfrom 
Ml'. — . 1 he truth is, then, that 1 have been en- 
gaged in a kind of amicable controversy with my 
honoured friend Mr. Richardson, which has occa- 
sioned letters of so immoderate a length between 
lis, that I hare indeed been quite tired of pen and 
ink, and inexcusably negligent of all my other cor- 
respondents. Pees it not sound strange, my dear 
Miss Carter, that a girl like me should have dared 
to eng^age fai a dispute with such a man ? Don't you 
begin to despise me as an arrogant, self-conceited 
creature ? Indeed, I have often wondered at my own 
assurance, but the pleasure and improvement I ex- 
pected from his letters were motives too strong to 
be resisted, and the kind encouragement he gave 
me got the better of my fear of exposing myself. 
*' I am gfoing to give you a fresh proof of my 
assurance, and of my dependence on your good- 
nature. Mr. — g^ve me tiie pleasure of hear- 
ing him read the last ode you sent him, and, miser 
like, I could not admire its excellence without 
wishing for the possession of it : however, I did 
not dare to ask him for it, as I feared he could 
not comply with my request witliout breach of 
trust. May I beg the favour of a copy from you ? 
and wont you think me the boldest girl that ever 
B 2 
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lived? Indeed I am charmed beyond measuru 
with this ode, and far beyond my power of prais- 
ing. As fond as I am of the works of fancy, of 
the bold imagery of a Shakespear, or a Milton, 
and the deUcate landscapes of Thomson, I receive 
much greater and more solid pleasure fit)m theii* 
poetry, as it is the dress and ornament of wisdom 
and morality, than all the flowers of fancy and the 
charms of harmonious numbers can give, 

" When gay description holds the place of sense.^' 

Your works, my dear Miss Carter, like the orange 
tree, bear flowers and j&uit at the same lime, 
and satisfy the understandmg while they charm 
the imagination.'* 



LETTER IV. 

March 25. 

** I WAS much mortified and conscience-struck 
on Saturday morning, when your brother was so 
obliging as to call on me to ask if I would send a 
letter to you by him, who was going into Kent the 
next day. I had not time to write, having en- 
gagements for the whole day, but felt myself so 
ashamed of not having done it sooner, that I 
resolved not to let this post go away without a 
letter to dear Miss Carter, whose kind complaint 
of me to Mr. — g^ve me pleasure and confu- 
sion at the same time. I send you enclosed, as a 
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pcacC'Oiiering', the ode you are so obliging to ask 
for. Don't tliink yourself obliged to praise it, but 
give me your opinion of it with perfect freedom. 
As I don't pique myself on being a good poetess, 
I shall not1l>e hurt by being told I am a bad one ;. 
but won't you think me a strange variable crea- 
ture, who was making resolutions so lately never 
to indulge myself in scribbling verses, and now 
to have the assurance to send an ode to you, to 
whom I had professed those resolutions : ' Frail- 
ty, thy name is woman I' Perhaps the having 
made a resolution was that which gave me so 
strong an inclination to break it. Certain it is, 
that I invocated no Muse, nor racked my brains 
for a thought, but the thought came uncalled for, 
and the pen, unbidden, wrote it down. My con- 
science was eased of all scruples by the notable 
casuistry of my g^ood friend, Mr.——, who assur- 
ed me that to be better than my word wa9 no 
breach of promise. I could not help allowing the 
truth of his doctrine, because it suited my incli* 
nation : so behold the fruits of it ! but dont ex- 
pose me, nor give away a copy. 

<' You expect, no doubt, that I should chide 
you, my dear Miss Carter, for dont you deserve 
it, for your flagrant partiality in giving the pre- 
ference to one side of a controversy, of which you 
have seen neither side ? O fie, fie, what odd rea- 
sons indeed must those be that could induce you 
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to give SO unfair a judgment. But I know whom 
to blame for it, and I have threatened to lieat him, 
but in vain ; he is still partial, and would make 
3'ou so ; but don't be too much biassed by the 
account he has given you of Mr. R's. letters, 
which I perceive, by what you say, has been not 
altogether a just one. You say such an unmerci- 
ful prolixity upon a plain single subject, where 
one is not engaged by the Interesting events of a 
narrative, and where there is no room for image- 
ry or beauty of style, is beyond mortal sufferance ; 
but give me leave to assure you that, in my hum- 
ble opinion,' there is great beauty of style in many 
parts of Mr. R's. letters, and that he illustratef 
his arguments by a number of stories, which, 
(though I must own I thought them not much to 
the purpose) -gave me great pleasure, from his 
agreeable manner of telling them : in short, I do 
not believe that even you would think the time 
thrown away which would be spent in reading his 
part of the correspondence ; and, if I had you in 
town, I would punish you for the unjust prepos- 
session you have entertained, by making you read 
,it all through ; then indeed I would allow you to 
give your opinion, and I am sure it would be a 
more favourable one to poor dear Mr. Richard- 
son, who never, I believe, wrote any thing that 
did not shew an excellent heart and a very un- 
t:ommon understanding. 
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^ I wish I could tcU you tliat I had any hopes 
of seeing you soon In Kent, but I believe I shall 
not be tlierc tliis year, as I expect to see my aunt 
very soon in town. Your brother made me 
melancholy, by telling me tliat you had made 
something like a resolution against poor London ; 
but then I recollected that, though a very extra- 
ordinary one, you were nevertheless a woman, 
and took comfort If you defer my hopes of see- 
ing you ever so long, I will look forward with 
pleasure to the prospect, however distant: the 
eyes of my mind are not quite so purblind as those 
of my body, and make nothing of looking over 
ten or t>*'enty years, to find what they wish to sec. 
Yet does not my fondness for hope prevent my 
enjoying present blessings. I believe there are 
few people who are better pleased and contented 
with their lot than I, for I am qualified to feel 
my present happiness by lia\ang early experien- 
ced verj' different sensations.' 



if 



LETTER V. 

May 18. 

*< And so, madam, you will laugh at me and 
at my poor dear Mr. R. — ^why then I do protest I 
won't bear it ! Was there ever so unmerciful, so 
unjust, so partial a censurer ! Nay, don't wonder, 
for I sat down xnih a resolution to scold, and I will 
.<iJcold. « Historj' of Frogs,' * Conquest of Mexico*' 
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« Art of flying to the Moon !* • Thou hast the 
most unsavoury similes, and art indeed the most 
comparative rascally, sweet young prince!' but 
really and truly, dear Miss Carter, I am half 
angty in earnest at your condemning Mr. R's, 
letters in this manner, without ever having read 
them, and have a great mind to send them to 3^0. 
in mere spite ; for after having set yourself so 
unreasonably against them, I doubt not but it witt 
be a punishment to you, and yet good breeding 
will oblige you to read them if I send them. 
Therefore pray be a Kttle more civil, for you see 
I have a way to make you repent your unmerci&l 
raillery. You say you honour Mr. R. but yoa 
cannot honour his prolixity ; now, seriously speak- 
ing, and partiality laid aside, as much as I can 
lay it aside, I do honour what you call his pro- 
lixity, and am highly pleased that he has lately 
^ven us a volume of additional letters to Clarissa. 
Things that are bad in their kind tire me, be they 
but sixpenny pamphlets ; but am not I more 
obliged to an author who gives me three weeks 
entertainment, than to him who entertains me but 
three days ^ Besides, the minute circumstances 
and delicate strokes and observations, which are 
the things that swell his works, are, in my opinion, 
the principal beauties of them, and what distin- 
guish them from all other works of the kind I 
ever saw. For my own part^ I should not have 
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quarrelled with him for prolixity, had there been 
fourteen volumes of Clarissa, provided they had 
been equally beautifiil with those we have seen. 
As to his letters, I do not allow you to judge of 
them without having read them. That Ihey are 
very long I confess, nay, I will even grant that 
the argument would have been clearer had they 
been much shorter ; but there is good sense in 
every page, wit and humour in some, entertain- 
ing narratives in others, which narratives were 
not concerning the history of frogs, the conquest 
of Mexico, nor the art of flying to the moon^; 
though I have honestly owned (and thereby given 
you occasion to laugh, graceless as you are) that 
I did not think them much to the purpose of the 
debate between us. Xhey are designed to prove, 
from the imprudencies of some individuals, how 
unfit young women in general are to be made 
independent, and how unh^py those marriages 
often are which are made without the advice or 
consent of their natural guardians and protectors. 
But as I never contended for any such undue 
liberty, as I never disputed the parents' right to 
a negative in the case of marriage, I do not think 
that any advantage could be made of these stories 
against me. You see that, partial as you think 
me, I acknowledge my real opinion without at- 
tempting to conceal or palliate what I think faulty. 
But if you laugh at my Mr. R« I declare I will be 
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angry with you, for he deserves that even his 
failings should be respected. And I am very 
angary still (though I have vented some of my 
passion) with Mr. D. for influencing you to con- 
demn what you have never seen. So much for 
scolding; and now, finding my heart eased, and 
my good humour returning, I will proceed, in a 
quiet tone, to answer the rest of dear Miss Carter's 
letter. 

** I am very sorry that the cause which depriv- 
, cd me of the pleasure of hearing from you sooner 
was so painful to yourself: it is great pity that 
mind and body are hardly ever able to keep even 
pace with each other. Your mmd should have 
been joined to an Herculean body, which could 
have supported its share of the fatigues of so 
active a companion ; and yet I am glad, for tlic 
honour of my sex, that it was thrown into a softer 
form ; however, you must have some considera- 
tion for your mortal part, and beware of bringing 
on your sad head-aches, by too much or too in- 
tense study. A letter to me will cost your head 
no trouble, therefore I hope, untoward as you say 
it is, it will not refuse its consent to my being 
often favoured. 

•* Your too favourable reception of my small 
attempts in verse may possibly prove fatal to your 
repose, for should the scribbling fit ever seize me 
again, my maternal fondness will, in all likelihood. 
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tempt me to send the brat to you, who seem to 
have so much tenderness for such poor little half- 
starved infants." 



LETTER VI. 

Peterborough, July 31. 

" And 80 my dear Miss Carter you would have 
me g^ve you an account of the new work in which 
Mr. Richardson is engaged ; this poor, puzzling, 
stdTy-telling Mr. Richardson ! but, notwithstand- 
ing your naughty raillery, I will not punish you 
so severely as to forestall, and thereby lessen, the 
pleasure you will receive <when this new work is 
fmished, though perhaps-youmay think it tedious. 
For my own part, I. cannot give it a higher com- 
mendation 4han to say I think it will be (if possi- 
ble) superior to Clarissa ; yet t must own to you 
that I don't believe it will be short. 

<< Indeed I am a little surprised that you, who 
are impatient with Mr. R.'s prolixity, should ever 
descend to the most tedious, as well as imedi^ing 
kind of rea£ng in the world, I mean a romance. 
I make no scruple to call romances the worst of 
all the species of writing : unnatural representa- 
tions of the passions, false sentiments, false pre- 
cepts, false wit, &lse honour, and false modest)-, 
with a strange heap of improbable, unnatural in* 
cidents mixed up witli true history, and fastened 
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upon some of the great names of antiquity, make 
up the composition of a romance ; at least of such 
as I have read, which have been mostly French 
ones. Then the prolixity and poverty of the style 
is insupportable. I have (and yet I am still alive) 
drudged through Le Grand Cyrus, in twelve huge 
volumes, Cleopatra, in eight or ten, Polexander, 
Ibrahim, Clelie, and some others, whose names, 
as well as all the rest of them, I have forgotten ; 
but this was in the days when I did not chuse my 
own books, for there was no part of my life In 
which I loved romances. Perhaps those of Cer- 
vantes may be out of the common way ; I should 
hardly think it possible for him to write a book 
which had not in it something admirable ; and yet 
I think there are one or two very paltry novels in 
his Don Qjiixote. I wish I was able to read the 
other Spanish author, whom you mention with so 
much applause. Will you, in pity to us Ignora- 
muses, give us, in English, a few of those pas- 
sages in which he speaks so honourably of our 
sex ? Dp, dear Miss Carter. We have not many 
patrons amongst the men ; let us hear all that 
has been said by any of the ungenerous sex in 
our favour, since we are pretty sure to hear of 
their abuses. 

" I am very glad to hear €hat your health is so 
much improved. I am not sorry that you read 
less than you used to do, but indeed I shall be so. 
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il" I find that you write less. I fancy poetry is 
very wholesome ; it introduces a set of pleasing 
images, which enliven the spirits, and put the 
blood in motion. I advise you, therefore, physi- 
cally, to delight your friends with now and then an 
ode, which need not interrupt your walks, for I 
have a notion that nothing is more proper to 
inspire poetry, than a country walk in a fine 
evening.'' 

9 

LETTER VIL 

Peterborough, Sept. 9. 

** You ^ve me great concern, dear Miss Car- 
ter, when you teU me, that ffew years of your life 
have been masked with so many unpleasing cir- 
cumstances as the past I sincerely lament that 
a mind so well furnished for happiness as yours, 
should be disturbed in its self-enjoyment by the 
turbulence and folly of others. There are so few 
people who know how to be happy, even when 
-every outward circumstance concurs to make 
^hem so, that one is the less concerned when such 
change their ima^naiy evIU into real ones ; but 
the unavoidable sufferings of the good and wise 
ought to be eyery one's concern, and interest 
every heart in their behalf. It is indeed, as you 
say, vain and unreasonable to be disappointed at 
findbg the world what it is, and what it mui&t 
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ever be on this side of the day of doom ; and yet 
J find it impossible not to be chagrined at every 
fresh instance of the deceitfulness and worthless - 
ncss of the generality of human kind. There is 
nothing so painful as distrust, to a frank and 
honest mind ; and yet one is perpetually feeling 
the necessity of it, or suffering for tlie want of it. 
One seldom fails to see it grow upon people with 
their years, and observe that the longer the world 
is known, the less it is liked, and the less it is 
trusted. I am staggered and frighted at the 
difficulty of liittlng the true medium, betwixt 
a credulity and confidence, which exposes 'one 
to perpetual disappointments and inconveniences, 
and a caution and distrust, which would murder 
friendship, wound benevolence, and destroy all- 
the pleasures of society. Yet I had much rather 
suffer by the first, (as indeed I have more than 
once done) than fall into the other most uncom- 
fortable extreme. Assist me, dear Miss Carter, 
to avoid both, and, above all, let us both avoid a 
fruitless c^scontent at the present state of tilings, 
and tlie necessary condition of humanity ; for this 
our sober reason will tell us, (whenever we are 
calm enough to hear it) is equally painful and 
criminal. 1 think 1 have insensibly fallen into a 
kind of preachment, but indeed I could not know 
that you have been unhappy, without being grave, 
and I know you will not be disgusted with me for 
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beings so. I hope you will tell me, in your next, 
that every thing which can give you uneasiness is 
removed, and that your mind and body are both 
at ease, and then I know your right disposition, 
and true (that is christian) philosophy, will im- 
prove that ease into happiness. 

*• I am sorry you could not fkvoiur me with a 
sample of Father Feyjoo*s excellence. I am a 
little surprised that a Spaniard should think so 
favourably of women. One would imag^e, by 
their manner of treating them, that they had as 
mean an opinion of them as the Turks : to be 
consistent, every tyrant should deny that his 
slaves have souls immortal fike his own. 

" I am reading Dr. Young*s Night Thoughts ; 
I must own, with great labour both of mind and 
tongue. Every word you say against my Mr. 
Richardson I wUl revenge myself for upon your 
Doctor Young. Yet I admire his thou^ts, and 
revere him as a philosopher and a man ; only 
I cannot help lamenting that he should have blun- 
dered so egreg^ously as to fancy himself a poet. 
Sure never was sense so entangled in briars as 
his ! Instead of the flowers of language, his 
thoughts are wrapt Jxp in thorns and thistles. I 
am sure it has cost me much toil and pain to un- 
twist them ; and, to say the truth, I like them as 
I do gooseberries, well enough when they are 
picked for me, but not well enough, to ^vQwet 
c 2 
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them. Yet, upon the streng^ of your rccom- 
inendation, I think I am resolved to go through 
with them, though my tongue is akeady sore ; 
for you must know 1 always read aloud here. If 
ever you read one of his nights aloud, pity my 
tongue ! But, in good earnest, don't you think he 
should have left off with the fourth night ? which 
I own is very fine. Don't you think the fifth and 
sixth sink terribly afler it ? I am afraid you will 
despise me for speaking thus of your favourite 
author, and, to appease you, J will own that I 
think he has many extreme fine thoughts, and 
some few fine lines ; but his numbers are in gene- 
ral so much the reverse of tunefiil, and his lan- 
guage so affectedly obscure, nay, in some places, 
so absolutely unintelligible to me, that I think 
upon tlie whole of what I have read (that is of 
the first six Nights) I cannot admire the work ; 
but have been oftener disgusted and tired with it 
than pleased. 

** I am sorry you were not at the Canterbury 
races this year. I am sure I have great reason to 
remember with pleasure those of last year, where 
I began an acquaintance fix)m which I hope to 
receive pleasure and improvement to the end of 
my Kfe." 



k( 
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LETTER Vlir. 

London, Nor. 12. 

I AM but lately and imperfectly recovered 
from an illness which obliged me to have recourse 
to a physician. A low fever, which confined me 
to my chamber about a week at Peterboro% set- 
tied upon my stomach after my return to town ; 
but the most painful, though not the most danger- 
ous part of my disorder, was the extreme lowness 
and weakness of my spirits. In the depth of this 
vapourish state, I scribbled the Ode to Health, 
which I enclose to you. I hope you never saw 
Mr. J. D.'s on the same subject : I never did till 
after I had written this, and am now quite out of 
conceit with my own. This commimication being 
perfectly voluntary, I would fain make a merit of 
it with you, in order to induce you to follow the 
example ; but I fear you will not allow that any 
thing can be meritorious which is done from so 
selfish a motive. The other trifle Mr. D. told me 
you asked for. 

** I AM greatly pleased and edified by what you 
say of the disappointments we meet with from our 
fellow-creatures. It is, indeed, very probable that 
the greatest part of them proceed rather fix)m the 
unjustifiable height of our own expectations, than 
from the artfulness and deceit of others. I am 
far from thinking it true, that * a good ^TSO\^ tcv>^\. 
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necessarily be a novice ;' and allow the whole force 
of your observation, * that the delicacy of virtue is 
more apt to be alarmed by the smallest indications 
of a wrong disposition, than the cunning of the 
wicked.' Yet I must own, to my shame, that I 
by no means deserve the compliment you are 
pleased to pay to my sagacity, of which two or 
three late instances have so forcibly convinced 
me, that all my vanity cannot keep me from being 
more mortified than pleased with your partial 
cnconriium. Too warm a heart, and too weak a 
judgment, wiU, I fear, often betray me into mis- 
takes of this nature ; nOr are those I have ahready 
made sufficient to preserve me from being too 
rashly captivated with the appearance of goodness, 
and, perhaps, as raslily disgusted with the first 
signs and mai*ks of a disposition I dislike. It is, 
however, a comfort to me that I can recollect some 
instances in wliich the event has justified my hasty 
way of judg^g. You yourself are one of tliem, my 
dear Miss Carter, of whom, at first sight, I conceiv- 
ed an opinion which I am sure will be more and 
more confirmed the longer I live ; and for which I 
will not own myself indebted to fame, except in the 
articles of your understanding and knowledge. 

«* In justice to myself, that you may not think 
me absolutely tasteless, I think I should tell you 
ihat I have lately read doctor Young's Universal 
Pas8ion,and am ready to retract all I said against 
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kim as a poet, and confine my saucy censures 
entirely to that single performance of his wliich I 
cannot reconcile myself to, the Night Thoughts. 
I tliink the four first satires equal to any of Pope's. 
Those upon women are, in my opinion, much 
inferior to tlie others, which I hope may be ac- 
counted for to the credit of the sex. 

" I was grieved to take notice of that servile 
ilattery, which you so justly condemn in doctor 
Young, and which is so unworthy of his character. 
It could never have appeared in a more shocking 
light than as it is introduced in a work in which 
the author seems to be got above the world, and 
almost above humanity.*' 



LETTER IX. 

Februai^ 11. 

^* You inquire about Mr. Richardson and his 
ticw work, and I won't take it as a compliment 
to me that you do so. I expect you to be sincere- 
ly pleased when I tell you that this charming work 
goes on very fast, and will, I hope, make its ap- 
pearance ere long. Mr. R. indeed sometimes 
talks as if it should not be published during his 
life ; but I am very sure he will change his mind 
AS to that particular. He can't be insensible to 
fame : I believe nobody that could deserve it ever 
-was. The only objection I have to his book is. 
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that I apprehend it will occasion the kingdomV 
being overrun with old maids. It Mill give the 
women an idea of perfection in a man which tliey 
nc\-er had before, and which none of the prctty 
fellows they are so often fond of could ever have 
furnished them with ; and the difference will be 
so striking between this idea and the generality of 
men, that it must surely make them nice in tlicir 
choice, the consequence of which niceness will be 
a single life to ninety-nine out of a hundred. I am 
at present in a painful uncertainty as to tlie catas- 
trophe, and will not involve you in the same unea- 
siness by letting you into any part of the stor\ 
I do still think that it is, if possible, superior to 
Clarissa. As I can say nothing higher in its praise, 
I will not say any thing more about it. 

<* Mr. — tells me you are a friend to Fielding'ii 
Amelia. I love tlie woman, but for the book — 
it must have merit, since Miss Carter and som« 
few more go<^d judges approve of it. Are not you 
angry with the author, for giving liis favoiu-ite 
character such a lord and master ? and is it 
quite natm*al that slie should be so perfectly hai% 
py and pleased "with such a WTetch ? A fellow 
without principles, or understanding, with no other 
merit in the world but a natui ol good temper, and 
whose violent love for liis wife could not keep him 
£pom injuring her in the most essential points, and 
that in circumstances that render him uttcrlv iu- 
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iiXcnsaJtiLe. Can you forgive his amour with that 
dreadful, shocking monster. Miss Mathews ? Are 
we to look upon these crimes as the failings of 
human nature, as Fielding seems to do, who takes 
his notions of human nature from the most deprav- 
ed and corrupted part of it, and seems to think 
no characters natural, but such as are a disgrace 
to the human species ? Dont you think Booth's sud- 
den conversion a mere botch to save tlie author's 
credit as a moral writer ? And is there not a ten- 
dency in all his works, to soften the deformity of 
vice, by placing characters in an amiable liglit, 
that are destitute of every virtue except good 
nature ? Was not you tired with the two first 
vohunes ? What think you of Mrs. Bennet and 
her story ? Pray let me have your sentiments at 
larg^ on this book, for I am uneasy to know how 
it comes to pass that you like it, and I do not. 
The last volume pleased me very well ; doctor 
Harrison's character is admirable ; the scene be« 
tween Colonel James and his lady, excellent ; that 
in which Colonel James's challenge comes to the 
hands of Amelia is extremely aifecting ; the con- 
versation between the Lord and Doctor Harrison, 
the doctor's letter, and the comments of the bucks 
upon it, I also admire very much. And now, I 
think, I have mentioned all that I can praise in 
tlie whole book ; but it would take up more paper 
than I have lefl to point out one half of the pa^s 
that disgusted me. 
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*« I have begun to read Guthrie's translation of 
Cicero's Epistles to Atticus, and have not been 
able to forbear laug^bing, more than once, at the 
excessive vanity of your favourite Tully. You see 
I am in a way to deserve your correction, and 
pray let me have it. I feel that I have not so mucli 
reverence for great names as moist people have, 
and as, I suppose, I ought to have. Don't spare 
me for this fault ; however, I am not so audacious 
as to deliver these heterodox opinions to every 
body, though I do to you ; this may seem strange, 
as I am sure there is nobody whose judgment I 
revere more than yours, but I purposely lay my- 
self open to your reproQ&, because I know I shall 
benefit by them;" 



LETTER ^. 

I May 27. 

" It is with too much justice that .dear Miss 
Carter calls me a mere Vaurien ; I acknowledge 
myself such, nay worse ; for when people are 
deeply in debt, they are said to be worse than 
notliing..- You are so kind a creditor, that I fear 
there is want of generosity in taking advantage of 
your indulgence. 1 am angry with myself, I hope 
more angry than you are, and shall hardly be 
friends with myself till I am assured of your par- 
don 
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" I am extremely obliged to you for g^tifying 
my curiosity with your reasons for speaking so 
favourably of Amelia, though, at the same time^ 
I am not a Uttle mortified to find that I cannot 
assent to all you say. I am afiraid I have less mercy 
in my disposition than you, for I cannot think with 
so much lenity of the character of Booth, which, 
though plainly designed as an amiable one by the 
author, is in my opinion contemptible and wicked. 
« Rather fi*ail than wicked !' Dear Miss Carter ! 
that is what I complain of, that Fielding contrives 
to gloss over gross and monstrous faults in such 
a manner that even His virtuous readers shall call 
them frailties. How bad may be the consequence 
of such representations to those who are interest- 
ed in the deception, and glad to find that their 
favourite vices are kept in countenance by a cha- 
racter which is designed to eng^age the esteem and 
g^ood wishes of the reader. Had I not reason to 
accuse tlie autlior of 'softening or hiding the de- 
formity of vice,' when infidelity, adultery, gaming, 
and extravagance, (the three last accompanied 
with all the aggravation that the excellence of a 
wife and the distress of a young family could give 
them) are so gently reproved, even by Miss Car- 
ter ? * His amour with Miss Mathews,' you say, 
* however blameable^ was attended witli some 
alleviating circumstances:' what these were I am 
unable to discover. 1 think none but an abaivdow^^:^ 
ft 
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heart, incapable of the least delicacy^ and lost to 
the love of virtue and abhorrence of vice, could have 
entertained any thoughts but of horror and detes- 
tation for that fiend of a woman, after hearing her 
story. Consider too the circumstances they were 
both in, Miss Mathews uncertain whether her life 
was not to atone for her crime ; Booth in the 
deepest distress, his Amelia and her children left 
helpless and miserable ; a gaol the scene of their 
amour ! What a mind must tliat be, which, in 
such circumstances, could find itself under any 
temptation from the person of a woman whose 
crimes were so shocking, whose disposition so 
liatefiil, and whose shameless advances were so 
disgusting ! how mean was liis submitting to owe 
obligations to her ! Indeed 1 do tliink him a very 
wretched fellow, and I should not have cared six- 
pence had the book ended with liis being hanged. 
In poetical justice I almost think he should have 
been so. Poor Amelia would have been rid of a 
good-for-notiiing husband, whose folly and wick- 
edness gave her continual distress. Doctor Har- 
rison would have taken her and her children home 
witii him, where I will suppose she spent her life 
in great tranquillity, after having recovered her 
fortune. Have not I made a fine catastrophe ? 
Now are you quite angry with me ? I think 1 hear 
you call me * cruel, bloody-minded wretch !' Well 
then, in complaisance to yom* tenderness, I ^ill 
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suffer him to live, but indeed I cannot suffer him 
lo be a favoured character ; I can't help despising 
him, and wondering that Amelia did not do so 
too* I agree with you entirely in what you say 
of the mixture of virtues and faults, which make 
up the generality of characters, and I am also apt 
to believe that the virtues have most commonly 
the predominant share ; but if this is the case in 
real life, Mr. Fielding's representation of it is not 
just ; for in most of his characters the vices prepon- 
derate. Doctor Harrison, Amelia, and the honest 
Serjeant are indeed exceptions ; Booth himself I 
cannot allow to be one, for I do not find that he 
had any virtues equivalent to his faults. Good 
nature, when it is merely constitutional, and has 
no principle to support it, can hardly be reckoned 
a virtue, and you see that in him it was not strong 
enough to keep him from injuring and distressing 
those he loved best, when temptation came in his 
way. His regard to- his wife's honour may be at- 
tributed to his love ; at best it is but a negative 
g^oodness, and only proves him not a monster. I 
cannot help believing that Fielding has a very low 
<^inion of human nature, and that his writings 
tend to enforce it on his readers j and I own I am 
always offended with writers of that cast. What 
end can it serve to persuade men they are Yahoos, 
but to make them act agreeably to that character, 
•ad despair of attaining a better 1 Is it not the 
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common plea of wibked men that they follow na- 
ture ? whereas they have taken pains to debauch 
and corrupt their nature, and have by degrees 
reconciled it to crimes that simple^ uncorrupled 
nature wovdd start at.** 



LETTER XI. 

Canterbury, Monday. 

" It might perhaps be more modest in me, 
dear Miss Carter, to decline your very obliging* 
and most agreeable invitation, but truly I am 
a very weak creature, and unable to resist so 
strong a temptation. My aunt has been good- 
natiured enough to give me her excuse and per- 
mission to leave her for a few days ; and next 
Friday, if convenient to you, I propose stuffing 
myself into that same lumbeiing conveyance you 
speak of, and embracing my dear Miss Carter 
between five and six in the evening. How shall 
1 regale upon your one dish, with « The feast of 
reason and the flow of soul !' Remember that }x>u 
have promised me one dish ; if I see it even gar- 
mshed I sliall take it as a rebuke for my want of 
modesty in taking you at your first word, and 
without any more ceremony making myself a part 
of your family. 1 believe indeed it is not quite 
right, but 1 can't help it, and you will see in tliis, 
ns well as in an hundred other instances, when we 
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are much together, how great an enemy I am to 
forms, and how dangerous it is to tempt me to 
any thing I have an inclmation for. I have thought 
of nothing but being with you since I read your 
letter. What a sweet opportunity shall we have 
of knowing more of each other's minds, in three 
days, than we should have done in three years iii 
the common way of visiting ! You see I take it 
for granted that our satisfaction is to be mutual ; 
I believe every civil thing you say to me, and 
every expression of firiendship from you to be per- 
fectly sincere, without the least allowance for 
politeness, because I wish to believe, and because 
1 tliink my dear Miss Carter is above a compli- 
ance with the fashions of the world that must cost 
her the smallest deviation from truth." 



LETTER XII. 

Canterbury, Wednesday. 

A THOUSAND thanks to my dear Miss Car- 
ter for the happiness I enjoyed in a visit which 
will ever pve me pleasure in reflection, though 
at present that pleasure is mixed with a painful 
regret. A thousand thanks to her for allowing 
me to hope a share in one of the best of human 
hearts, in a friendship which would do honour to 
the first of women, even to her Miss F— ; a 
friendship which I can never deserve, except by 

7>2 
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the high value at wliich I prize it, and the sincere 
love and veneration with which I return it. 

*' I owe many thanks also to your very agreea- 
ble lister, who seems to me to have not only < re- 
fined sense,' but <aU sense/ and an excellent 
genius for human conveniences. Though she is 
a wicked wit, and lauglis at me, and despises me 
in her heart, yet I can't for my life be angry with 
her for it, but patiently consider that < it might 
have pleased God to have made me a wit.' I saw 
her too exult over me in her housewifely capaci- 
ty ;— when I folded up the gingerbread nuts so 
awkwardly, I saw it was nuts to her ; but I for- 
gave her, and hope she will repent before she dies 
of all her uncharitable insults on a poor gentle- 
woman, that never was guilty of more than four 
poor odes, and yet is as careless, as awkward, and 
as untidy as if she had made as many heroic 
poems as the great and majestic Blackmore ! 

" You were pleased to be anxious about my 
journey, therefore 1 must ^ve you some account 
of it. My company w^as much better than i hop- 
ed, and not a man midwife amongst them*. Im- 
priims, tliere was Mrs. — , sister to Mr. — , 
a very sensible, weU-bred old gentlewoman, who 
knew my aunt, and with whom I scraped acquain- 
tance. Item, a Mrs. ^— , I think was her name, 
who 1 fancy was one of your party at commerce, 

* Alluding, it is supposed, to some Joke oflilin Carter^s. 
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seeing she was fat and vociferous, and looked un- 
commonly joyous. With her a civil gentleman- 
like sort of a sail-maker (for that he told me was . 
his trade) firom Ratcliffe-Cross, very fat and large, 
with a leg bigger than my waist. Item, a msdd 
servant, going to Lady — 's, of a middle size. 
Item, a very fat gentlewoman, taken up very hot 
at Sandwich, and set down ag^in at Wingham ; 
who, in that three miles, with the assistance of 
the sail-maker, had vfiry near finished my jour* 
ney through this mortal life; but her removal 
restored me to the faculty of breathing, and I got 
to Canterbury without any casualty, save break- 
ing my lavender-water bottle in my pocket, and 
cutting my fingers. N. B. I had like to have 
been overtiuned upon Sandown, but thought of 
the stoic philosophy, and did not squeak. At 
Wingham we refreshed nature, and repaired our 
clay tenements with some filthy dried tongue, 
and bread and butter, and some well-mixed 
mountain wine, by which means, as I told you 
before, I was brought alive to Canterbury.** 

LETTER XIII. 

LondoQy October 26. 
" I OWN I am a little disappointed and grieved 
to find you against me on the question between us, 
and still more so to be obliged to confess that I 
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liave hardly any body of sense and experience on 
my side. I dare not stand up alone in defence of 
mankind^ especially when my antagonists are arm- 
ed with facts, which I know not how to parry or 
resist. You are, however, a merciful and gene- 
rous foe, and I am willing (finding my forces so 
weak) to come to a composition with you. I will 
grant you that there is very litde virtue, and a 
great deal of iniquity and corruption to be found 
amongst those who are engaged in public life ; 
provided you will allow me that those are not the 
people in whom we ought to look for virtue, and 
that human nature is not to be judged of by the 
most corrupted part of it. A man that is tho- 
roughly engaged in the pursuit of interest, and 
whose principal end is the attainment of riches or 
power, whatever good inclinations he might set 
out with, will in all likelihood so often sacrifice 
them to his darling scheme, or at best find so lit- 
tle leisure to nourish and improve them, that in 
time they will languish and die, and cease to be a 
part of his nature. Bad habits and artificial evil 
by degrees possess the place of natural passions, 
and thus the man becomes totally depraved, who 
perhaps set out with an amiable benevolent mind 
in pursuit of what he supposed the means of hap- 
piness, that universal object of desire. Should we 
then see him in this state of depravity, sacrificing 
to some petty interest of his own the interest of 
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his couiitT}'', adding' to stores wliich he knows no 
rational use for, the spoils of the poor ; persecut- 
ing- with inveterate hatred the virtue that dares to 
reprove or oppose him, unattracted by the charms 
of innocence, and unmoved by the tears of dis- 
tress ; should we, from his example, pronounce 
man to be a malign, selfish being, by nature cor- 
rupt, wicked, malevolent ? You, my dear, have 
already allowed that * mankind, as formed by the 
hand of heaven, are amiable and good,' and that 
' even the worst have some unconquerable good 
qualities, which entitle them to some degree of 
tenderness and esteem.' I know not whether any 
good qualities are unconquerable, their effects at 
least are matters of choice, and should not there- 
fore, even in the worst of men, be stript of all their 
merit. All our good is certainly derived from 
the eternal fountain of good, but suice heaven 
gave it, it may be termed our own. We are placed 
in a state of warfare, surrounded with tempta- 
tions and treacherous enemies ; those who stand 
their ground desei*ve our esteem, affection, and 
applause ; and those who fall seem rather to de- 
mand our pity than our hatred. Benevolence 
seems due to all } and I caimot help being angry 
with all representations of human nature which 
tend to weaken this dinne affection, which must 
constitute the happiness as well as duty of asocial 
being. You, my dear Miss Carter, can never b^ 
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a misanthrope, the most detestable of characters, 
the only one indeed which seems to justify our 
hatred. Human nature is still capable of exalted 
virtue, and great is the number of those, who, 
though they reach not the summit of perfec- 
tion, are nevertheless, in the main, good and 
amiable, < innocent from the great offence,' and 
desirous to perform their duty. Whilst such are 
easy to be found, I will not hate the world, nor 
endeavour to suppress the tenderness of my heart 
for every creature that wears the human form. 
Private life is iiithout doubt the most innocent* 
and I will never seek friendships out of it ; there- 
fore I hope I shall not be a great sufferer from 
the corruptions of the grande monde, nor lose my 
benevolence in the resentment of injuries. I think 
1 read the Rambler with great attention, yet I can* 
not entirely acquit him of the charge of severity 
in his satires on mankind. I believe him a wor« 
thy, humane man, but I think I see a little of the 
asperity of disappointment in his writing^. Yon. 
are infinitely moi*e moderate and mercifuL I be- 
lieve I almost ag^ee to all you have said on the 
subject, but my heart is averse to a conviction 
which must bring with it sorrow and humilia- 
lion." 
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LETTER XIV. 

October 11, 1752. 

" I AM extremely obliged to you for the ser- 
mon : it is a most excellent one, and aflfected me 
much. I am shocked and amazed at the pro- 
ceedings mentioned in it, and at the insolence of 
Mr. — 's imgentlemanlike letter. Well might 
your excellent papa exclaim — * Hear O Heavens, 
and give ear O earth.' But worth like his, will 
surely in time get the better of malice, except 
mankind be indeed as much depraved as tlie 
Rambler represents them in his history of Abo- 
naid, the son of Morad. I own I am very unwill- 
ing to believe those that fright us with such 
shocking pictures of human nature, and could 
almost quarrel with my very great favourite, the 
Rambler, for his too general censures on man- 
kind, and for speaking of emy and malice as uni- 
versal passions. There is, without doubt, abun- 
dance of folly and levity in the world, but I hope 
less malignity than the censors of it seem to sup- 
pose. Many people do mischief without desig^i- 
ing it, and neglect to do good for want of think- 
ing of it. 

** Benevolence is often stifled and subdued by 
other passions, but surely it can seldom be totally 
extinguished or supplanted by the blackest of pas- 
sions, malice. What think you my dear ? am I 
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to believe that I am surrounded with beings, 
who, if I am good and amiable, will hate and per- 
secute me from envy, if frjul and faulty, will re- 
joice in an opportunity to triumph over my weak- 
ness and to display their own superiority ? who 
love not, but from self-interest, yet have too much 
pride to be capable of gratitude, and are irritated 
to malevolence by the burden of benefits ? Such 
is the human character, if we believe Mr. John- 
son, and many others ; who, having suffered fit)m 
the world, exaggerate its faults with the bitter- 
ness of enemies, and impute to the worst causes 
the effects by which themselves have been hurt. 
It is the common complaint of those who have 
lived long, and profess to know the world, that 
young people will take no warning from their 
experience, nor believe the wickedness of man- 
kind, till they feel the effects of it. I should be 
sorry to be justly accused of such obstinates 
rashness ; but yet there is something so very un- 
comfortable in distrust, and in being obliged to 
disesteem those very creatures whom humanity 
teaches us to love, that we may surely be excused, 
if A\ e are unwilling to think so hardly of a world 
we have not tried, and if we allow something for 
the rage of disappointment in its accusers. For 
my own part, in the small cbcle of my acquain- 
tance, I find so much real merit, such exalted 
worth in some, and such right intentions and 
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harmless Inclinations in many, tli^t, except I am 
to think myself favoured beyond all other mortals 
in tlie set of companions 1 am thrown into, the 
world has certainly been wronged by the repre- 
sentation of moralists and satirists ; and those who 
choose their friends and acquaintance for their 
worth, may find proper objects for their best af- 
fections. But I beUeve many complain that vir- 
tue is no where to be found amongst men, who 
never took the trouble to seek her, or who are not 
qualified for any coraiection witli her ; who choose 
their friends amongst the lightest and most profli- 
gate of mortals, and then complain of the fickle- 
ness, treachery, and ingratitude of the human 
heart. I have another quarrel with the Rambler, 
which is for the contemptuous manner in which 
he general!/ speaks of women, for neglecting to 
address his precepts and cautions to them, and 
for drawing so many bad and ridiculous female 
characters, and hardly one good one. 1 beUeve 
he would have found us more docile disciples than 
tlie men, less prepossessed by vicious habits and 
passions, and more easily attracted by the claims 
of virtue and truth. 1 dare say you will agree 
with mc in this, for you carry yoiu* partiality to 
yom- own sex farther than I do. Indeed you have 
tlie strongest reason to think highly of it, and have 
tlie best rig^t of any woman in the wor^d to ex- 
pect otliers to do so too. 

E 



LETTER XV. 

" Akd so, my dear, in ten years time 1 am to 
subscribe to the tmudmof Bias, that 'the majori. 
ty are uidied !' 1 know not indeed how far 1 may 
be influenced by my own eiperience- of the wick- 
edness of a few to condemn the nuny, but at pre - 
8eut I do not feel as if I coiUd ever consent to so 
severe a sentence. And still less can I agree 
with the Rambler that malignity and envy are 
Unireraal passions. On the contrary, I am per- 
suaded that benevolence andsocial love (however 
stifled and depressed, or even sometimes totally 
extinguished by other passions) are originally 
implanted in the human breast as universally aa 
the principle of se!f-lpi-e, which some maintain to 
be the only innate Election, and the only motive 
of our actions. 1 believe I was wroi^ in loading; 
the poor /I'n/e.ffreat-ones of tiic world with too 
la^e a shaK of the wickedness of it. I agree 
with you that those who, with smaller opportuni- 
ties, are mischievous to the worst of their power, 
tie equally guilty with a conqueror or a first mi- 
nister. But 1 hope the spirit of mischief is not so 
general as you seem to suppose. If you have 
been a. witness of some astonishing ins 
ftuid, ingratitude, and malice, you may 
balance them by the exalted virtues of so 
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in the circle of your family and friends, who do 
honour to the human species. Set the very good 
against the very bad, and allow me to persist in 
thinking that the majority are between both. 
Either too insignificant to be styled virtuous, or 
wicked ; or else such a strange mixture of good 
and bad qualities, that it is difficult to say which 
scale is uj^rmost — ^are tlie two characters which 
I fancy would be found the most general, and 
under which three parts in four of mankind should 
be classed. Your next paragraph delights me, 
for I am always pleased willi myself wh^n I find 
my thoughts agree with yours. I wis always of- 
fended at the assertion tliat the world grows 
worse and worse, and that the present age is more 
corrupt than all that have gone before it I can- 
oot help supposing tliat as the world is more 
enlightened, as well by tlie discoveries of human 
reason, as by the progress of divine revelation, it 
is more virtuous as well as more wise than in for- 
mer ages ; and tliis opinion is further justified by 
the flagrant and outrageous crimes recorded in 
history, far greater tlian any we hear of in the 
present generation. 

** I am but now reading Voltaire's Louis XIV. 
wliich every body else has read long ago. How 
amazing it is to me that mankind should agree to 
dignify with the epitliets of great and glorious, 
so black a cliaracter ! Yet how if this man him- 
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in order to the regulation of his moral conduct. 
And tliis is cei*tainly true of mankind in ^neral, 
allowing that some few men, of great abilities, 
and much leisure from the common occupations 
of life, have, by slow deductions and laborious 
reasoning, discovered all the great duties of mo- 
rality ; and though great part of the world is now 
enlightened by the gospel, yet whole nations still 
remain in darkness, whom you cannot suppose 
accountable for all the immoralities which their 
ignorance, and the superstition they were bred 
up in, makes them commit, whilst their liearts 
are perhaps innocent of any evil Intention. And 
though this was not the case of LouiSy who must 
have had opportunities of knowing the truth, yet 
surely some extenuation of liis crimes may be 
allowed, fi*om the corruption of flattery, and the 
streng^ the passions gain by being GontinuaUy 
fed and indulged. How plausible every argu- 
ment appears which coincides with inclination, 
and how easily the understanding may be daz- 
zled by plausibility, every one must at some 
period of their lives have experienced. Now, 
though no one can be perfecUy innocent, who 
from indolence, or any other cause, neglects to 
employ the whole powers of his mind in the search 
of moral truth, and the detection of false argu- 
ments that tend to mislead his conduct, yet siu^e- 
]}■ he wlio thus weaklv or carelesslv suffers him- 
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self to be misled, is less ^ilty than he who 
knowingly and wilfiilly seeks tlie hiui; and de- 
struction of his fellow creatures, and defies the 
commands of tlie living God. This mitigation of 
guilt was all I meant to plead for, with regard to 
}x>or Louis. But I think much more may be al- 
lowed for many of our fellow creatures, who, by 
the consequences of your argument, would stand 
condemned. That error may J>e innocent, both 
in faith and practice, is, in my opinion, as certain 
as that God is just and merciful, and will demand 
an account of no more than he has entrusted his 
senrants with. That he has not made all his hu- 
man creatures capable of equal perfection, is no 
more an imputation on his justice, than that he 
did not make them equal to the angels. The in- 
tention of the heart, which only the great Search- 
er of hearts can know, is surely that by which 
every individual shall be judged, and it is for this 
reason, I suppose, that we are repeatedly forbid- 
den to judge and condemn one another. 

** I heartily thank you for the scrap. It is an 
excellent introduction to the positive proofs of the 
truth of Christianity, which I hope you will pro- 
ceed to give me." 
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LETTER XVII. 

Hampton, July lo. 

" Miss , who wrote to you from Norths 

end, I suppose gave you some account of our 
delightful party there. How earnestly did we 
wish you with us. Mr. Richardson was all good- 
ness to us, and his health being better than usual, 
enabled him to read and talk to us a great deal, 
with cheerfulness, which never appears more 
amiable than in him . We had • visit whilst there 
from your friend Mr. Johnson and poor Mrs. 
Williams. I was charmed with his behavioiur to 
her, which was like that of a fond father to his 
daughter. She seemed much pleased with her 
visit ; shewed very good sense, with a great -deal 
of modesty and humility ; and so much patience 
and cheerfulness under her misfortune, that it 
doubled my concern for her. Mr. Johnson was 
very ^mmunicative and entertaining, and did 
me the honour to address most of his discourse to 
me. I had the assurance to dispute with him on 
the subject of human malignity, and wondered to 
hear a man who by his actions shews so much 
benevolence, maintain that the human heart is 
naturally malevolent, and that all the benevolence 
we see in the few who are good, is acquired by 
reason and religion. You may believe I entirely 
disagreed with him, being, as you know, fully 
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persuaded that benevolence, or the love of our 
fellow-creatures, is as much a part of our nature 
as self-love, and that it cannot be suppressed or 
extinguished without great violence from the force 
of other passions. I told him I suspected him of 
these bad notions from some of his Ramblers, and 
had accused him to you ; but that you persuaded 
me I had mistaken his sense. To which he an- 
swered, that if he had betrayed such sentiments 
in the Ramblers, it was not with design, for tliat 
he believed the doctrine of human malevolence, 
though a true one, is not an useful one, and ought 
not to be published to the world. Is Uiere any 
truth that would not be useful, or that should not 
be known ?'* 



LETTER XVIII. 

September 12, 175S. 

" I HOPE the severe sentence you pronounced 
upon the tender affections, * tliat they never were 
attended with pleasures equal to half tlieir pidns,' 
proceeded only from tlie present sufferings they 
occasion you, and that you will soon retract it. I 
believe there is notliing more difficult than to 
make a just calculation of our pleasures and pains. 
The present weiglis so heavy in our scale, that we 
can hardly do justice to the past ; and pleasures 
more easily escape our memory than pains. Con- 
sidering all tliis, I am willing to hope, that the 
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pains whicli attend on the social affections are np 
more than a reasonable price for the sweet plea- 
sures that arise from them, without which life 
would be insipid and uncomfortable* I allow that 
all excesses are destructive to happixiess^ and that 
the best passions may become faulty by being too 
much fed and indulged. An excess of sensibility, 
I believe, generally produces unhappiness; but 
yet I camiot envy the stoical heart, which is surely 
in the other extreme. To practise beneficence 
without being capable <^ iendeiness, is perhaps 
most meritorious, but it is not natural, and there* 
fore not amiable. Nothing but affection can 
create affection ; and I believe no human creatuze 
is so sufficient to himself, as to be tolerably happy 
without being beloved. Do not then, my dear 
Miss Carter, quarrel with your heart because you 
cannot make a stoic of it. Remember you are 
indebted to its tenderness for your best enjoy- 
ments, and that even all your excellences, without 
that amiable quality of your nature, could t)nly 
procure you admirers, but no friends : you would 
be approved and esteemed, but not beloved, 

'' I cannot but observe that this philosophical 
apathy is no where recommended to us in the 
sacred writings. The laws of Christianity extend 
to the inward dispositions of the heart, as well as 
to the outward actions ; and we are not only com- 
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fhanded to * do to others as we would they should 
do unto us,' but • to love them as ourselves.' " 



LETTJSR XIX. 



« 



I DO not find, fi*om ray own experience, that 
your philosophy is true concerning pleasures and 
pains, but perhaps this is owing to tlie weakness 
or particular turn of my mind. If you are capable 
of * perpetuating the influence of agreeable cir- 
cumstances,' and of * constantly repulsing the ideas 
of past pains,' you must have attained such a com- 
mand over your own ima^nation, as I did not 
suppose possible even to you. I cannot help think- 
ing that pain operates more forcibly on the human 
mind than pleasure, and consequently leaves 
deeper impressions. But, on the other hand« I 
gratefully acknowledge that, if our pleasures are" 
less strong, they are infinitely more numerous 
than our pains, and an*ive in so constant and quick 
succession, that they leave fainter traces on the 
memoiy." 



LETTER XX. 

May 2». 

'* I AM charmed witli the Bishop of London's 
discourses. I suppose you have read them, and 
want to know your opinion of them, and whether 
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you do not think them very proper, to be recom- 
mended to om* friend. There is such a noble friee- 
dom in liis manner of thinking, and such strengtli 
and clearness in his arguments, that I think they 
must have weight with every Unprejudiced reader. 
You hurt me to tlie heart by tlie doubtful manner 
in which you answered my question concerning my 
poor friend. O, Miss Carter ! how unsatisfactory 
is every connexion we can form in this life, unless 
we can look forward to the delightful hope of 
perpetuating it beyand the grave, and of sharing 
together a happiness without end or interruption i 
But I think there was always a difference in our 
opinions concerning the innocence of error My 
own has been much staggered by tlie reverence I 
have for yours on all subjects of tliis kind ; and I 
have now no firm and settled opinion about it. 
The merit of faith, if you confine the sense of the 
word to mere belief, always appeared to me a 
point of great difficulty. I wish you would ^ve 
me your thoughts at larg^ on the subject ; parti- 
cularly I would ask wherein the merit of belief 
consists ? how far is it voluntary ? and also, whetlier 
you do not think it possible for demonstrable truths 
to be proposed to a mind incapable of perceiving 
tlic demonstration, though willing to receive trutli, 
and this, exclusive of the cases of lunacy and 
folly; incapacity must of comsc be innocent? And 
there are cu'cumstances which I believe may rcn- 
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tier a person of sound understanding", incapable of 
sound reasoning on some one subject ; and these 
circumstances may not be matter of choice, but 
necessity : as for example, the strong bias of edu- 
cation and early prejudices. Experience shews us 
how very difficult it is to get tlie better of these ; 
and the question with me is, whetlier it is even 
possible to some jninds to get tlie better of them. 
Wlien I see the sti*ange sfbsurdities the human 
mind is capsCble of, and the infinite variety of 
opinions that prevail amongst men, I shudder at 
the thought of condemning any person for his 
opinion ; and yet when I consider that opinion is 
that which governs all our actions, it should seem 
that opinion alone constitutes the man good or 
bad, and that on the due regulation of our opinions 
depends all our virtue, or our guilt. In short, I 
am lost and bewildered in the question, and want 
your guiding hand to lead me into truth.*' 



LETTER XXL 

** I AM much inclined to adopt your notion of 
evil being only negative, if I could persuade my- 
self that it would hold good on examination. But 
I do not find even your system free from difficul- 
ties, and I suppose the human understanding can 
never form one on this subject that can give it 
complete satisfaction. You say, ' evil, in a certivcL 
p 
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degree, must necessarily be the lot of {lU created 
beings ;' but here you surely confound natural with 
moral evil. Mere defect of wisdom, which must 
be the lot of all created and liiiuted intelligences, 
does not, I suppose, necessarily imply moral evil ; 
if it did, moral evi) would be unavoidable, and 
therefore not punishable : and sin' seems rather to 
te a wilful abuse of tliat portion of knowledge 
which is allotted us, tiian the mere absence of 
< infallibiUty of wisdom.' Though ?l11 sin is folly, 
^11 folly is not sin : and I suppose that when it \h 
said, * he charges his angels with folly,' it is not 
meant that he charges them with sin; since, 
according to our ideas of tliose happy beings, they 
fulfil the ends of their existence, and the laws of 
their natiu'e, and are perfect in th^r kind, though 
not perfect in an absolute sense. The puzzling' 
question is, Whence does sin derive its original ? 
"Why should any being wilfully abuse its powers 
and degrade its nature knowing that misery and 
ruin must be the consequence ? Why is it that 
even the best of us mortals must confess that 
thougli in general they love goodness, and desire 
to practis^e it, yet * tlie good which tliey love they 
do not, and tlie evil which they \\'Ould not, that 
they do.* What it is tliat can ever influence the 
judgment, or the will in contradiction to tlie judg- 
ment, to choose e\'il rather tlian good, deatli rather 
^an life, misery ratjier tlian happiness, I never 
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could find out either in myself or other people. I 
caimotfind out what were the motives that deter- 
mined me to those actions which I have afterwards 
condemned^ nor what it is that withholds me from 
constantly performing all tliose which I know to 
be right, and which I know it is in my power to 
perfopm. I shall almost make you think me run- 
ning headkmg into fatalism, and all manner of 
absurdities, but it is no such matter. I stop short 
in my career, and content myself witli doubt and 
ignorance on tliese points ; witliout suffering my 
doubts to overtu^h certain clear and demonstrable 
doctrines,- which are the rocks in which I fix my 
smchfxr, and can see tlie waves fluctuate about me 
whfaoat any great discomposure. When I have 
thought, and wondered, and conjectured, till I am 
giddy, I change the subject of my cogitations, and 
am as easy as if I had found out the whole scheme 
of Providence, in the full assurance that tliose 
things of wliich I am so ignorant, are adjusted 
exactly as they should be, and that notliing is ne- 
<!essai7 for me to know, but that which God ha« 
revealed to me." 



LETTER XXIL 

September 27. 

** How many thanks are due from me to you, 
my dear Miss Cjurter, for some of the happiest 
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hours of my life. * Those hours I passed untk 
thee.* Though they are past, they have left me 
80 rich a store for recollection, that I shall enjoy 
them many times over, for months to come. . I 
can no way repay the obligation I am under to 
you, for bestowing your time on me in preference 
to so many other friends, but by telling you what 
I know will give you pleasure, that your visit to 
Canterbury has been a great and real benefit to 
me. Your conversation seems to have new set 
the spring of my mind, which had been greatly 
hart and weakened. Till you arrived I was just 
in the state which Miss T. so charmingly de- 
scribes ; *je mourois d'ennui!' but you have re- 
stored to me a relish for my eastence, and though 
you have made me actjuainted with some of the 
highest pleasures this mortal state affords, you 
have awakened in me the capacity of enjoying the 
most common and trifling. Health and spirits 
returned with cheerfulness, and you my dear were 
the beloved minister of all these blessings to me. 
Since you went I have done nothing but sing 
Metastatio's song. I am distracted for a tmie 
that will go to the translation, that I might sing 
that from morning till night. Why don't Mr, 
Ward set it ? I have made Neddy walk with me 
to the tree by Sir Edward Hale's park, and intend 
often to reconnoitre tlie spot where you sat bf 
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me there < lo rivedro soventi L*amene Spiagge^ 
O prie,' &c. 

^ Methinks these little romantic tendernesses^ 
these fond < memorials,' are as natural, and almost 
as pleasing, to fiiendship as to love. Are you I 
-wonder superior to all these unphilosophical in< 
dulgences of fancy ? or do the woman and the 
poetess still keep their ground against the philo- 
sopher ? I believe the last is true, and I should be 
sorry to find it otherwise ; if I had not observed a 
few dear comfortable signs of human weakness i. 
you, my love would never have got the better Ox 
my reverence for you. What is the meaning I 
wonder that imperfections are so attractive ? and 
that our hearts recoil against gigantic and unna- 
tural excellence ? It must be because perfection 
is unnatural, and because the sweetest charms 
and most endearing ties of society arise from 
mutual indulgence to each other's failings.' 



s> 
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LETTER XXIII. 

February 4, 1754. 
Mr. — tells me, to my great concern, my 
dear Miss Carter, Ihat your ancle has not yet 
recovered its strength, and that your active spirit 
is still curbed and cramped *witlun a comer of the 
world,' instead of roaming, like Will o' th' Wisp, 
over hedge and ditch, hill and vale, through 
r2 
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ellinge woods and barren heaths. I am afraid 
body and mind quarrel more than ever in this 
confinement. For my part I am inclined to side 
with body, who I suspect meets with hard usage 
fix>m its towering mate, who seems to treat it 
with neglect and disdain, as if it could hardly 
condescend to acknowledge it for its partner and 
companion. I would as soon be Jortin's wife as 
your body! and yet it has always been one of my 
prayers that I might never be the wife of an over- 
grown scholar. 

" Methinks I am doubly audacious, in thus de- 
claring war at once with your mind and your 
mind's favourite. Notwithstanding the compas* 
sion I feel for your body and Jortin*s wife, I have a 
great respect for the husbands of both ; and it is 
not without a degree of indignation that I hear 
our admired authoi*'s remarks spoken of with 
more contempt than approbation. I own his can- 
did freedom, and the just abhorrence he shews to 
every degree of persecution, has given me a strong 
partiality for his work. His wit and humour ap- 
pear to me (as they are inoffensive) very pleasing. 
Far unlike Warburton's, which shocks instead of 
diverting me. However, 1 find Jortin is censured 
for his lively salhes, as being often foreign and im- 
proper to his subject. The charge of pedantry 
lies heavy on him, and it will be difficult to clear 
him from it, if it be true that his numerous quota- 



« 
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tions from the classics answer no other purpose 
but that of displaying the learning he got at school, 
except that of swelling his book ; and / may add, 
that of vexing his unlearned readers. As to his 
heterodoxy, I do not fmd that any open attacks 
have been made upon him, but I believe the or> 
thodox regard him as an unsound member, who, 
by joining with no party, makes himself the ene- 
my of all." 



LETTER XXIV. 

April 23, 1754. 

I HAVE been reading Leland, and had begun 
by Miss — 's desire to write remarks on it as I 
went along ; but having seen hers, and your an- 
swer, I conceived it useless for me to go on, and 
have broken off in the middle, finished the book 
and sent it home. 1 am much pleased with the 
work, though I have often wished that the scheme 
of it had allowed a larger scope to the answers in 
defence of Christianity, as his references would 
engage one in a dreadful long course of reading, 
such a one as I am sure I shall never attempt. 
In general I think Dr. L. writes with candour and 
moderation, though I cannot acquit him of deviat- 
ing a little from it in some few passages. Perhaps 
I am particul^riy nice in this respect. All rcason- 
CP8 oug^t to be perfectly dispassionate, and ready 
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to allow all the force of the arguments they are to 
confute. But more especially those who argue 
in behalf of Christianity, ought careftilly to pre- 
serve the spirit of it in their manner of expressing 
themselves, T have so much honoxir for the chris* 
tian clergy, that I had much rather hear them 
railed at, than hear them rail, and I must say that 
1 am often grievously offended with the generality 
of them for their method of treating all who differ 
from them in opinion. I think the summary of 
the evidences for Christianity in the conclusion, 
excellent. 

I believe I must quarrel with you my dear for 
your very unjust accusation of m« with respect to 
roses and myrtles. Because indeed I am no florist, 
and cannot rattle over the names of flowers in 
Heatlien Greek, nor have ever undertaken a jour- 
ney of fifty miles to visit a tulip or an auiicula, I 
am to be told truly that I am as well pleased with 
nettles, as with myrtles, and that I don't know a 
rose fh)m a piony ! But I stoutly and resolutely 
deny the charge. Though I have no acquired 
taste for flowers, or butterflies, or china, or shells, 
I will say and maintain In my own behalf that na- 
ture has not denied me a nose. I have also eyes, 
whereby I can discern the different shapes and 
liues of nettles and mjTtles, roses and pionies. 
Moreover I aver tliat I have often stopped my 
father's cliair to gatlier May and wild woodbines 
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from the hedges ; and I well remember that in 
the dajrs of my youth, when my heart was very 
much fixed on living in a cottage in the midst of a 
woodt I particularly insisted on the ssdd cottage 
being covered all over witli honeysuckles, and 
having a rose-bush on the side of the poreh. And 
thongh I must confess I do not find the happiness 
of my life so essentially concerned in these parti- 
^ar circumstances now, as it was then, I am not 
yet fallen into the unpoetical apathy of wliich you 
«> uncharitably accuse me. It is true I loved you 
better than flowers, and therefore stripped myself 
and my aunt's little garden, to deck you witli the 
i^oils.— -Ungrateful '. and you to reproach mc !** 



LETTER XXV. 

Augfust 13. 

•*I OUGHT not, I cannot, deny any request of my 
ideap Miss Carter's which it is in my power to 
comply with without breach of faith to any other 
person, therefoi-e I send you the verses you ask 
for, though I have not yet been perfectly explicit 
cm the subject which occasioned them. I desire 
you win be honest and fi*ank in giving me your 
opinion of them. If you will take tlie pains to 
correct them, you will be kinder to them than I 
iiave been, for I never took any pains at all about 



them, being fully persuaded that they would never 



ulc 
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see the li^ht. Whether the ode has any poetry 
in it or not I can't tell, but I believe tliere is nature 
in it, because the thoughts are genuine, and arose 
in my mind just in the order in which I have set 
them down, in plain prose and sober sadness. I 
know you will smile at my distress with a kind of pity 
not much unlike contempt, but I cannot help it, and 
comfort myself with thinking, that cased up as you 
are in philosophy, armour-proof against the * fri- 
volous bolt of Cupid,' you will at least forgive if 
not applaud me, if ever you become intimately ac- 
quainted with the Caro Ogetto del mio innocente 
ardore. Your opinion of the lordly sex I know is 
not a veiy high one, but yet I will one day or 
other make you confess that a man may be capable 
of all the delicacy, puiTity, and tenderness which 
distinguish oui* sex, joined witli all the best quali- 
ties tliat dignify his own. I am very soiTy to find 
by your * faint discoveries of our twilight confi- 
dences,' that your Canterbury visit was made so 
uncomfortable to you. It is odd enough that one 
should find a pleasure in talking a language that 
cannot be understood, and yet it is certain that I 
have felt great soulag&nient in giving you hints 
which I thought you could make nothing out of, 
and that I have been mightily gratified and won- 
derfully proud of my consequence with you, when 
you have in very friendly sort communicated to 
ine a parcel of words, whose sense remained an 
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absolute secret to me. How ;nany of the plea- 
sures and endearments of society, as well as tlie 
plagues and nuisances of it, arise from little silly 
circumstances which reason has no share in ? 
This ought to make one patient with the follies 
which teaze and torment us, since we should be 
so loath to part with those that please us, and 
upon the whole I think we may, without any great 
stretch of benevolence or philosophy, determine, 
that since we have certain affections which must 
be disposed of to some creature or other, it is bet- 
ter to bestow them on human creatures, than on 
antelopes or periwinkles. I think / may, with- 
out vanity, demand a preference in your esteem, 
to the best periwinkle that was ever cast on your 
shore. The merit of messieurs tlie antelopes I 
am not so well acquamted with ; they may perhaps 
be better quaUfied to be your walking mates than 
I am ; but in some other qualities, such as hearing 
secrets which I never can divulge, and contenting 
myself with reasons which I don't understand, I 
am sure they cannot excel me. Therefore whilst 
you can have me to love, I beg you will not make 
alliances with tliese foreigners.' 



w 



LETTER XXVL 

November 11, 17^5. 
" I KNOW you will imagine better than I caii 
describe all tiie various sensations of my heart ou. 
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this occasion ;* for though you live among the 
stoics, and study nothing butEpictetus, you have, 
to my comfort, as unphilosophical a heart as my- 
self. What an ill-natured comfort you will say ! 
Not so, my dear Miss Carter. The heart that is 
proof against p^in, is inaccessible to pleasure ; 
and as I cannot help believing that the bounteous 
band of Providence has stored even this poor 
world with at least an equal portion of pleasure as 
of pain, I have always thou^t it wordi while to 
take one's share of both. I will, however, read 
youv Epictetus when it comes forth, and am very 
impatient for it, though I do not expect to be able 
to adopt his maxims, or practise his doctrines. 
I cannot doubt your success in any thing you un- 
dertake, therefore I am not under any apprehen- 
sions of having my cars wounded by the blasts of 
censure against your work, though I shall be at 
hand to receive the first breath of your fame. I 
liope and believe that you will gain all the ho- 
nour that a translation can claim. But as that is 
much less than your genius is capable of acquir- 
iBg in otlier ways, I heartily wish this may be the 
last you \^'ill «ver be employed in. I do grudge 
you to such a task ! You ought to be an original 
writer, and let your works be translated by those 
who can only help the world to words, but not to 
»ew ideas or new knowledge. Pray let me know 

*■ Aa alarm about her Cither, v>)xo was at fiAth. 
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when you go to the press. I know you will beu 
twitten, and I shall feel for you. 

** But yet I rejoice that you are likely soon to 
rid your hands of this laborious work, which hat 
so much engrossed your time, and confined your 
fancy. I know I speak peevishly about it, for it 
always vexed me.** 



LETTER XXVIL 

March 27, 1756. 

Most sincerely do I pity your present situation, 
and heartily join in your kind wish that I were 
with you ; as I flatter myself you love me well 
enough to find some comfort and relief fi*om my 
sympathizing firiendsbip. I can easily believe that, 
to such a nature as yours, scarce any circum- 
stance could be so irksome as that in which you 
find yourself, especially as it appears that your 
wisdom and benevolence have not the influence 
that might be expected on the people about you. 
* Epictetus would teU you this ought to give you 
no concern.' I should have a great respect indeed 
for Epictetus, if he could fiunish us with ia. receipt 
to prevent our sufiering any pain fix)m the faults 
and foUies of those with whom we are necessarily 
connected ; but if he cannot do this, there is some- 
thing very provoking in being told that one ought 
not to feel. This unreasonable precept, thank 
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God, is but of human authority ! The divine lawy 
are calculated for a real, not an imaginary state 
of being. They forbid the indulgence of our natu- 
ral passions and sensations, under circumstances 
in which they would become injurious to our 
fellow creatures or ourselves; but they do not 
forbid the sensations themselves. 

*' They teach us to endure with patience, and 
comfort us with the prospect of infinite rewards ; 
but they do not pretend to make us armour proof 
against calamity, or callous to the feelings of hu- 
manity. How must the human understanding be 
distressed for want of the revelation of a future 
life, when it could only justify Providence, and 
maintain the cause of virtue, by contradicting 
the voice of nature, and denying the cleai'cst evi- 
dence of the senses ! When, in order to preserve 
to virtue its supposed advantages and rewards, 
man v.as obliged, in despite of every natural and 
social passion, to set up for an independent hap- 
piness, and defy his fellow mortals to hurt him I 

** And what a savage thing must be the virtue 
of a philosopher ! how difterent from that of a 
christian ! Whilst the former, "shut up within him- 
self, fancving he has found happiness in the con- 
templation of his own excellence, looks witli proud 
contempt on the miseries and crimes that sur- 
round him, and stops his ears and hardens his 
heart to tlic loud cries of nature, who tells liimi 
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* These whom he despises are his brethren,' and 
that he himself is every moment liable to the like 
distress and the like depravity. The christian 

* Soft and dissolving as a cload> 
Losing itsc'lf in doing good,* 

finds himself deeply interested in every thing that 
concerns humanity. The fear of suffering hinders 
him not fi^m making himself a party in the affairs 
of others, whenever he can hope to prevent or alle- 
Tiate their misfortunes, assist and encourage their 
virtue, rectify their mistakes, sooth and mollify irri- 
tated passions, or even aflfbrd them the consolation 
of being pitied, and seeing him share in their afflic- 
tion. Their crimes and infirmities, instead of 
exciting his hatred and Qontempt, alike attract his 
compassion, and serve to keep awake his atten- 
tion to the insecurity of his own condition, the 
weakness of his own nature, and the imperfection 
of his own virtue. Humble and diffident of him- 
self, tender and considerate to others, active to 
do good, passive and resigned to unavoidable evil, 
he enjoys the happiness allowed and designed for 
him in the exercise of the social and good affec- 
tions, and, supported by piety and hope, bears up 
witli cheerful fortitude under the allotted condi- 
tions of his innocent enjoyments, pain, sorrow, 
solicitude, and disappointment. 
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" How much better qualified for the life ofmmt 
a social and connected being, is the latter charac* 
ter than the former ! and how great is our adran- 
tage, who are rescued from the inextricable maze 
of error, into which ignorance is plunged by pride, 
in following the dim light of wiassisted reason ! 
who are taught to know our true condition, our 
diseases and their remedies, our proper aims, 
our intended blessings, and our necessary suffer- 
ings 1 the end of our journey, and the right road 
through it. 

*' How great are our advantages ! but how in- 
excusable the abuse or neglect of them ! a fearful 
consideration this, my dear Miss Carter ! which 
makes me almost tremble when I caH myself a 
christian ! 

•* How sweet, how amiable, and how happy 
(but how different from that of the stem, unfeel- 
ing philosopher !) is the disposition which we are 
commanded to cultivate by the blessed author of 
our holy religion ! and how dearly (as you admi- 
rably observe) do we pay for every neglect of the 
wise and gracious precepts which for our own good 
he has enjoined on us." 



LETTER XVIII, 

** I AM grieved to hear that you have suffered 
so much with the head-ache, for tliough you have 
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learnt of your friend Epictetus to talk of the head- 
ache as if it were no evil, I, who hold all that stuiF 
in mortal contempt, and who know you, with all 
your stoical juts, to be made of nothing better than 
flesh and blood like my own, am not at all com- 
forted by any of your jargon, nor yet, by your 
desiring' me not to concern myself about you. 
Till 1 have learnt the art of converting my heart 
into a flint, of your master Epictetus, who has 
not yet been able to teach it you, I must and will 
concern myself about you. And I expect you, 
like an honest christian, to concern yourself about 
jne, and to be very glad to hear that I am *won- 
derfiilly amended, and that my spirits have been 
pure well for this week past, notwithstandhig a 
great cold, which has ^ven me numberless pains^ 
and prevented hiy enjoying the fine weather as 
much as I wished. I find myself almost as philo- 
sophical as you about all illnesses that do not af- 
fect my spirits, and am quite thankfiil and happ^ 
with a hundred aches, as long as tbey hold up and 
enable me to be agreeable. 



LETTER XXIX. 

Canterbury, August 29, 1757. 

" Sometimes I seem, like Panthea's lover, to 
have two souls. The one convinced of the good- 
ness of Providence * alike in what it gives and 
g2 
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what denies^' cheerful and contented, and, con* 
sidering the whole of its situation, exulting in an 
uncommon share of earthly happiness. The other 
lamenting its incapacity to enjoy what it has, 
or to attain what it wishes ; encleavouring to ac- 
count, by outward circumstances, for a depres- 
sion which has its cause in some unknown part of 
the body or mind, and fancying that a change of 
circumstance would make it happy ; feeUng pain 
and disgust from objects of indifference, and in- 
difference from objects of pleasure. 1 thank God 
my best soul has now the upper hand, by the 
assistance of medicine and cool weather, much 
more than of reason ; and pertiaps by the hope of 
two or three days of fancied good, in the presence 
of a fancied essential * to my happiness, who has 
promised to come down and see me some time 
before the middle of next month. Afler having 
been so serious, it is hardly allowable to beg^ 
again throwing stones at your poor philosopher. 
Yet I cannot for my life forbear hurling one at liim, 
wliich I picked up t'other day out of the dirt, that 
is, out of Swift. * The stoical method of supply- 
ing our wants by lopping off our desires, is like 
cutting off our feet when we want shoes.' I was 
wonderfully (Averted with the comparison, and 
immediately resolved, though I am almost bare- 
foot here at Canterbury, not to submit to the 

• Mr. Chapone. 
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wfpmtkm, till 1 have tried what a certain Mboe^ 
maier at London con do for me, who though hit 
ahoes used to pinch me at first, and gave coms^ 
yet has now got the length of my foot, and fits me 
as well as one can reasonably expect. You see 
Epictetus has no g^at chance of getting the bet* 
ter of me, excepthe can, as the saying is, bring 
me down in my vaedding aJboes.** 



LETTER XXX. 

June 20, 1758. 

*• I DID certainly think of you very often myjdear 
Miss Carter, and inquire about you of every body 
that I thought likely to ^ve me information ; but 
found all your fiiends hereabouts were as much 
in the daxk about 3rou as myself. It is however a 
comfort, arising pertu^is fix»m no very generous 
motive, to find you capable of committing the 
same fault, and of accounting for it in the same 
manner I have so often done myself. And it is a 
still greater comfort to have heard at last, that 
you arc safe and well in the midst of your happy 
circle of firiehds at DeaL I was a little ang^ 
with you in my heart, when I heard of you tear- 
ing away to Deal in that violent manner the same 
cverung that you got to Canterbury. Surely you 
have too little mercy on *that paltry body of 
yours,' which, paltry as it is, is a good usefiil 
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machine to the soul even of a philosopher, in itfl 
present state ; and should therefore be handled 
with less cruelty and outrage ; but I know it is in 
vain to plead with you in its behalf, who have 
been always so scandalously wanting in natural 
affection towards it ; for my part, I cannot he^ 
loving and pitying it, for the sake of its kind 
offices, in bringing me acquainted with your soul ; 
and I own it vexes me to the heart to see it so 
used." 



LETTER XXXI. 

Cantecbury, August 4. 

'< I AM glad Mrs. H. is at Deal, for you wiU 

find some intei'vals to enjoy her company, and it 
will be of service to your spirits. My best wishes 
are with you, my dear friend ! would I could be 
so myself, if I could be worth any thing to you in 
your present situation ! I hope, however, every 
day makes an alteration for the better amongst 
you. Providence has allotted us many resources 
against the long continuance of grief, if we will 
give way to them, as I am sure you will, and your 
mind is provided witli materials to counteract the 
ill effects of that sensibility which is the ornament 
and excellence of it. Do not neglect yom*self in 
your cares for your friends, but let medicine assist 
your spirits, if you think distemper has any share 
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in the depression you complain of. Too well I 
know how long the body may sufier firom the ef- 
fects of grief, after the mind is healed and restor- 
ed, ; take care if possible to prevent this, I conjure 

you ! 

<< I know you will be glad to hear that I have 

hitherto enjoyed better health and spirits this 
summer, than ibr two or three past summers ; 
and am thereby enabled to keep my very weak and 
unphilosophical heart in better order than when 
you so justly reproved its impatience, under cir- 
ctunstances that cerUunly ought not to be consi- 
dered as serious evils, yet which have sometimes 
operated on my mind in such a manner, that I 
could only cry out like the philosopher of old, 
* Oh ! absence thou shalt never force me to confess 
thee an evil.* Yet if pain be evil, it was certainly 
such to me, (through my own folly I grant you) 
amidst a thousand blessings, undeserved, and per- 
haps not sufficiently attended to. 

«* I have spent a pleasant race week, which I 
little expected ; but the three Miss Burrowses and 
a Miss Smith who is with them, came over from 
Margate for that week, and their company made 
the assemblies very agreeable to me, which would 
otherwise have been insufferably dull. My esteem 
for them increases with my intimacy ; and in spite 
of tlie caution and suspicion you and Mr. C. have 
taught me (and which I believe will make me 
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very ill^atured) I am inclined to love them audi 
approve them more than is quite consistent with 
my new system. Since I began to be an analyzer 
of characters, I have found so few people that can 
please me, tliat I am in the more danger of at. 
taching myself too strongly to those who can. In 
short, numerous ai-e the dangers and inconveni- 
ences to which you and my other sharp-sighted 
friend have exposed me, by tearing off the bandage 
from my eyes, that so happily hid fk)m them the 
bad passions and sneaking views that frequently 
swim within an inch of the surface of many a fair 
smooth -looking character. 1 am not however 
quite a misanthrope yet. You oi^^n that you are, 
and if such is to be the consequence of prying into 
tlie souls of one's neiglibours, is it not better to em- 
ploy one's understanding in considering * whether 
tliat is possible which never did or ever will hap- 
pen ?' or * whether God loves an actually existing 
fly, better than a possible angel ?' " 

LETTER XXXIL 

*« I HOPE your head is in good order ; I was told 
by a gentlemen t'other day, that If it was not well 
ballasted, it would certainly be overset by the 
unreasonable share of honour and praise you have 
gained by your late work. At tlie same time I 
was told that it had tlirown the whole learned 
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wovld into the utmost astonishment, and that they 
could no otherwise account for the thing, or com- 
fort themselves under it, but by attributing its 
excellence to the archbishop's assistance. This 
last part of the story provokes me, but some how 
or other they would fain strip the honour from our 
sex, and deck out one of their own with it. I 
question whether there will not be an act of par- 
liament next sessions to banish you this realm, as 
an invader of the privileges and honours of tlie 
lords of the creation, and an occasion of stumbling 
to women, in the article of acknowledging their 
superiority." 



LETTER XXXIII. 

April 28, 1759. 

I FIND your rambles only serve to enliance in 
your esteem the beauties of Kent, towards which 
you bear a truly filial partiality, as ajjpears by the 
compliments you conti'ived to pay it, on a com- 
parison even with the rich and deliglitful views of 
Berkshire. No wonder the rude scenes you are 
now amongst, should be made use of as foils and 
contrasts to your favoured county. However 
they appear not without their charms as you have 
drawn them, and I fancy you who were wont to 
extn-ess so high a relish of horrible beaittVi must 
find JTiucli gratification in contemplating such an 



(( 
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instance of the endless variety of nature. At least 
it makes a fine landscape in your letter, and seems 
not unworthy the particular notice of your muse ; 
for I think the ladies of Parnassus have no dislike 
to shagged grots and barren mountains, but thrive 
as well amidst such vast stupendous and horrid 
scenes as you describe as in the more flourishing, 
social, and cultivated parts of the world ; at least 
I am persuaded they will not reiuse to follow you, 
even from smiling Kent to the rough wilds of 
Bristol. 

<< I take it for granted Mr. Johnson's Abissinian 
Tale has reached you ; and pray tell me whether, 
with all your veneration for the author, j^u were 
not grievously disappointed in it ? I know you have 
always thought me a prophane wretch about him, 
as well as Doctor Young ; but do for once give 
your judgment fair play against the man's name, 
and tell me whether you do not think he ought to 
be ashamed of publishing such an ill-contrived, un- 
finished, unnatural, and uninstructive tale ? I know 
you will say there is a great deal of good sense, 
and many fine observations in it. I allow it. But 
how are these fine sentences brought in ? How do 
they suit the mouths of the speakers ? And what 
moral is to be drawn fi*om the fiction upon the 
whole ? I think the only maxim one can deduce 
fix)m the story is, that human life is a scene of 
unmixt wretchedness, and tliat all states and con- 
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«Utions of it are equally miserable ; a maxim which, 
if adopted, would extinguish hope, and conse- 
quently industry, make prudence ridiculous, and, 
in short, dispose men to lie down in sloth and 
despondency. I was so well pleased with the 
laudable active spirit which brought Rasselas out 
of the deplorable ' happy valley,' and promised 
myself so fine a moral irom the superior happiness 
I supposed he was to find even in hardships, wants, 
and dangers, when engaged in right pursuits, to 
what he had experienced from the vain efforts of 
luxurious idleness, that I was scandalized above 
measure when I found that all his reasoning and 
experience were to end in his returning again to 
the rattles and babies he had been tired of even 
in early youth. And that his maturity and old 
age were to be spent in the balls and concerts he 
had learnt to despise soon after twenty. There 
is something too so strangely unnatural in draw- 
ing a young man and woman without any one pas- 
sion or predominant inclination, to determine the 
choice of life which so puzzled their reason, that 
one cannot but consider them as merely ideal 
beings, of whose manner of feeling and acting one 
has no rule by which to judge. One can as easily 
admit the supposition of a ship supplied with a 
rudder and a pilot, but without either sails or oars 
to set it in motion. By this time I begin to fear 
you are angry with me, and consider me a!& «. 

H 
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strangely presumptuous animal, thus to lift up my 
nothingness against the giant Johnson : but I think 
he has built too much on the blind superstitious 
reverence he thinks his name exacts from the 
world, and I will not be one of those whom he 
will laugh at for being taken in to admire what he 
must know is unworthy of him. They say he 
wi-ote it in three mornings ; but as the Spectator 
says, * I never do excuse faults through haste.' " 



LETTER XXXIV. 

London, July 15, 1759. 
" I ALLOW tlie justice of every thing you have 
said relating to Mr. Johnson and his Rasselas. I 
own I was very angry with him for the conclusion, 
considering it as a conclusion, but I have since 
heard that he proposes going on with the story hi 
another volume, in which I hope he will give us 
antidotes for all the poisonous inferences deduci- 
ble from the story as it stands at present. Alas ! 
poor Mr. Johnson has, I fear, considered the worst 
side of the character of human nature, and seems 
to be but little acquainted with the best and 
happiest of its affections and sensations. Yet, 
though I am scandalized and gi-ieved at the fright- 
ful picture he has drawn of family life, I cannot 
but admire Ms truly philosophical manner of plac- 
ing the advantages and disadvantages of each 
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situation before us. Though I do not think he has 
always calculated them rightly, yet it seems to 
me to be the only rational wrtAtx/ of considering 
whatever is interesting to us. 

« Pray do you lead the life of a fine lady, or do 
you philosophize and write even at Bristol ? I am, 
at present, deep in stoicism ; that is to say in the 
Meditations of Antoninus, wliich strike me with 
surprise and admiration, when I consider tlie time, 
the station of the writer, and the consonance of his 
life with his principles. Pray do not you reckon 
him a better natured stoic than your Epictetus ? 
He seems to me to be of the mildest and most 
sociable disposition imaginable, and not to set his 
face so bitterly against human affections as I ex- 
pected. His first book pleased me more than 
almost any thing I ever read. I immediately set 
about recollecting the different virtues and excel- 
lences of my friends, and the different advantages 
I had reaped, or might have reaped from each. I 
was not before sensible, my dear Miss Carter, how 
much I w^as obliged to youy amongst a few more, 
wliom I count over in my mind with more exulta- 
tion and delight than a miser does his bags. I 
could almost have worshipped Antoninus for put- 
ting me upon tlie thought, which seems to be no 
less useful than pleasing. If you have not him by 
heart, as I suspect you have, do read over again 
his first book of Reflections, and think how I 
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crowed OTer i^ and tell nie whether there m jnqr 
thing in mere human {diijbsophy more jwimirahlft 
andinatnictiye/* 



*' Having told you a pieee of my mind con- 
ceming the way you are in, I ahall now tel you 
something of myself^ who live here anoomipled 
liy grandeur { who can see veniaoa pasties wilhoaft 
eating them, and great dinners smolEe every dqr 
without envying those whose noses are always aa 
besmoked. Who come home from an assendi^ 
at eleven, without env^ong those who dance tifl 
five, and who could be content to re^un to my 
little habitation, and to that poor desert ph&ce you 
so much depise and hate, without envying those 
who live in a palace. Who could prefer a little 
attorney even to my Lord Feversham, had he 
offered to me instead of the £ur young lady he 
has so happily won. 

<< To speak seriously though, I am happier here 
ihan at Canterbury, by many degrees, and f(^ 
many reasons. The place is, I believe, the most 
agreeable of country towns ; the people, as far as 
I have seen, are polite and sociable ; and music is 
the prevuling taste amongst themi a very pleas- 
ing circumstance to me. We are a oumeroiis 
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family, in a noble and cheerful house ; and my 
two young friends enliven those hours when we 
can escape other company. But these, alas, are 
few! Our grand grievance is the frequency of 
formal company and formal dinners, which last 
are, I think, amongst the worst of those many 
deplorable disadvantages which attend on a large 
fortune. 

*« Your friend Edward is with us, and we make 
a pretty little concert at home pretty often, with 
the assistance of ^e organist, and the bishop's 
sweet chorister, whom you heard in the Mcssiali, 
for I suppose you know vx lent you our choir. 
Mrs. — (who seems to be a well bred agree- 
able woman) inquires after you with much regard. 
I know little of Mr. , yet, except in his musical 
capacity; but the simplicity and benevolence of 
his countenance and manner charm me. 1 have 
seen nothing yet out of the town except Wilton, 
which is the most entertaining house by way of 
show I ever saw, being crowded with fine pic- 
tures, statues, busts, &c. of whose excellence and 
originality being no, manner of judge, I enjoy an 
uncritical pleasure in beholding them. There is 
one room which I fancy must be allowed to be 
the finest in England. The gardens are very 
pleasing, and are nobly watered and planted. We 
are soon to go to Lord Folkstone's, where, I hear, 
there are a few extremely fine pictures.'' 
n2 
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Tub next letter announces the approach of that 
important event to which Miss Mulso.had long 
looked forward with all the sanguine expectation 
of happiness that so warm a heart was likely to 
indulge. 

About the end of the year 1760, Mr. Mulso 
unwilling longer to protract the union of two of 
his children, so long and so unalterably attached^ 
as his dau^iter to Mr. Chapone, and his eldest 
son to Miss Prescott, arranged his aifairs so as to 
admit of their both being married on th? same 
day. He himself took up his abode with his son,, 
while his daughter and her husband, as will appear 
by the following letters, removed first into lodg- 
ings in Carey-street, and afterwards to a house in 
Arundel-stre^t. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

London, December 9, 1760. 

« Mt dear Miss Carter has doubtless accused 
me of much negligence towards her, and will pro- 
bably toss down tliis poor despised paper as soon 
as she sees my hand on the cover, and debate 
witli herself a moment whether she shall vouch- 
safe to read it. But afler all this indignation, I 
know she will instantly forgive me as soon as she 
knows in what manner my tlioughts and time 
have been engaged since I leil Canterbury. Th 
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happiness of my own life, and that of my dearest 
brother, has been deeply interested in t^e trans- 
actions of these few weeks. Thank God all is 
now settled in the way we wished. 

** Give me your congratulations my dear fiiend! 
but as much for my brother and friend as for my- 
self; for in truth I could not have enjoyed my own 
happiness in an union with the man of my choice, 
had I been forced to leave them in the same 
tmcomfortaUe state of tedious, and almost hope- 
less expectation, in which they have suffered so 
long. 

" I shall rejoice to hear that you are coming 
soon to town, and shall hope for many a comfort- 
able tete-a-tete with you in my lod^g^ in Carey- 
street ; for there 1 must reside till Mr. Chapone 
can get a house that suits him, which is no easy 
matter, as he is so confined in point of situation. 
In the mean time he will carry on his business at 
liis chambers as before. I have therefore chosen 
tlie spot nearest to them, though farther than I 
wish from all the rest of my friends. And now 
let me be no longer eng^ssed by selfish concerns, 
but inquire after your health, and that of every 
one whose health is necessary to your happiness. 
Do not think I have forgot you, even in this 
time of fiutteration ,• indeed I have not ; but my 
time has been so much taken up, that I have 
hardly touched a pen since I came to town. I 
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hope you will join with me in the most perfect 
dissent ^x)m an opinion of your favom^te John- 
son, *that a married woman can have no friend- 
ship but with her husband.' I flatter myself my 
heart will be improved in every virtuous aiFection 
by an union with a worthy man, and that my dear 
Miss Carter, and all my fnends, will find it more 
worthy of their attachment, and better qualified 
for the best uses of friendship, than it ever was 
before ; at least I think it will not be less kindly 
disposed towards them, nor less desirous to che- 
rish and cultivate all my valuable connexions.' 



9» 



LETTER XXXVIL 

** I HEAR with great pleasure, my dear Miss Car- 
ter, that you are veiy soon expected in town. So I 
snatch up my pen in a huny, to put you in good 
humour with me before I see you, and to tell you 
where you may find your old friend, in whom you 
will find as much affection towards you as ever, 
and no one alteration, I believe, but that of name, 
and place of abode. We are at present in lodg- 
ings in Carey-street, but have taken a house in 
Arundel-street, both very wide from Clargis- 
street, where I suppose your residence is fixed. 
Pen^erse thing ! why are not you now in Saint 
Paul's church-yard? I ought certainly to have 
thanked you sooner for your kind congratulations 
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and good wishes. I hope, however, you will 
accept my thanks even now, and consider that 
new-married people always lead a life of hinry 
and engagement, which leaves them little leisure 
or inclination for writing" letters. The drudgery 
of answering all the congratulatory letters, I have 
put upon Mr. Chapone, who, poor man, was for- 
ced to humour me a little at first. Those of true 
friendship, however, must not be esteemed a 
drudgery. Yet I believe you can conceive it 
possible to feel very averse to the thoughts of 
writing, even to a friend one dearly loves. 

<* I dare say you had a real pleasure on reading 
in the newspapers of the completion of two 
engagements, the length of which you had so 
often lamented. And I know you will be really 
glad to hear, that withr every other circumstance 
of happiness my heart could wish, in the begin- 
ning of a union which promises to be thie best 
blessing of my life, I have had the additional 
comfort of better health since my marriage, than 
I have known for a long time before it. Cer- 
tainly < a merry heart does good like medicine.* 
Mine rejoices almost as much for my dear 
hrotiier as for myself ; God be praised, we are at 
present a very happy family, and my dear good 
father, who has made us so, seems to enjoy alarg^ 
share of satisfaction and pleasure in what he haa 
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done J Ilis cheerfulness enabled me to bear our 
parting with less pain than I expected. 

*« I have more hours to myself than I wish for^ 
for business usually allows me very little of my 
husband's company, except at meals. ' This I 
should be inclined to lament as an evil, if i did 
not consider that the joy and complacency with 
whicli we meet, may probably by this means last 
longer than if we could be always together. If 
you can love a Tnan, 1 expect you will love him, 
if ever you know him thwoughly. In the mean 
time I will be contented if you love his worst 
half. 

** His sister, who I |iiink is a favourite with 
you, is in town with the Dean of Down. Poor 
Mrs. Delany set out about a fortnight ago, on a 
veiy melancholy journey, 'into Warwickshire, to 
attend her sister, Mrs. Dewes, who is so ill they 
have but little hope of her. 

" Miss Ghapone always desires to be remember- 
ed to you with true esteem and respect. I am 
happy in having bound her to my heart with the 
additional tie of sisterly love ; for she is a sweet 
excellent creatiu*e, and would be a very great de- 
light and blessing to me, did not Mrs. Delany so 
often run away with her to that ugly Ireland. I have 
another new sister, whom you do not know, who 
is also extremely amiable and good, but she too is 
kept at a grea^ distance from me by her other 
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connexions. I have a mother too, whom her son 
is as proud of as she is of him. But, alas, I never 
saw her, and God knows whether I ever shall, for 
she grows infirm, and her constitution has been 
terribly shaken by the death of a son and a hus- 
band, both within a few years. Make haste and 
come to town, and till then adieu, my dear fiiend. 
Believe me ever, most affectionately, 

Yours, 

HESTER CIIAPONE.* 
Carey-Street, February 4, 1701. 



LETTER. XXXVUI. 

London, July 31, 1761. 

If you were ungracious in leaving town with- 
out seeing me, I have been equally so in not 
sooner answering your letter. So let us, my dear 
Mrs. Carter, exchange an act of oblivion, which 
I think will be better than entering into, the merits 
of tlie cause on either side ; for truly I tliink you 
have hardly the shadow of an excuse for not 
giving me the comfort of a farewell look when -you 
were actually at my door ; and I, on the other 
hand, might have had some excuse, had I writ- 
ten two or three weeks ago, my time before that, 
having been greatly taken up in remo^dng into, 
and settling myself in, my new house. But I 
certainly ought to have informed you sooner^ thftt 



« 
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I am at last tolerajaly settled, and more to Mxy 
mind than I expected; for the house, though 
wtry small, has its agremauy and I don't find any 
31 quality in it 

** We have furnished it neatly, and the deanli- 
ftess of a house just fitted up, is not iU xecom- 
mended to me by the dirt I had lived in befivre, 
in those puddling lodgings. 

" I have just been reading Mrs. Rowe's letters 
fix>m the Dead to the Living, and those called 
Moral and Entertiuning. 

<< 1 remember you used to reproach me ibr not 
remembering them. I am extremely charmed 
with the first, where her luxuriant imagination has 
so fine a field to display itself in. But the other 
set of letters, which treat of matters we are more 
acquainted with, seem to me much too romantic 
and unnatural. 

'< Her descriptions of the state of the blessed 
are after my own heart, and exactly suit the rov^ 
ings of my own fancy. She treats us too with some 
pretty poetry, here and there, on that subject. 
But her devotion is too poetical fi>r me, and savours 
too much of the extravagancies of the mystics. 
When I hear persons addressing the Supreme 
Being in the language of the most sensual and 
extravagant human love, I cannot help fancying 
they went mad on a disappointment of that passion, 
when it was placed more naturally. This, however, 
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was not Mi-s. Rowe's case, for 1 think she was 
remarkably happy in marria^. I am the more 
susprised tliat her affections broke out into such 
wild torrents, since they had a fi'ee course in.their 
natural channel. I know she is a great favourite 
of yours, and, perhaps, you will hardly forgive this 
censure. I am heartily glad you love my Bur- 
rowses, who are indeed some of tlie most valuable 
persons I have ever known. They honour you 
sincerely. Poor Miss Aniy is still complaining, 
and consequently her sisters are anpdous and un- 
happy. JNever were four people more sti'ictly 
united in affection and fi'iendship than those sisters 
and brotfi^r. I wish you were to hqar Mr. Bur- 
rows preach. There is a simplicity and an earnest- 
ness in his manner more effecting than any tiling 
1 ever heard fi-om the pulpit. His matter is not 
less admirable than his manner : both seem to 
speak the true spirit of cliristianity. 

** Mr. Chapone desires liis best compliments 
to you, though you never would let him be ac- 
quainted with you. One very pleasing proof tof 
liis affection for me, is, the pleasure he takes in 
my friends, but I have much ado to persuade him 
that you are of the number, as he hardly ever 
saw us together. * Surely, my dear,' says he, * if 
Mrs. Carter loved you, she would sometimes have 
sncnt a day with you, and then I should hav^ 
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known her better. If ever she loved you, I fancy 
she has left it off on your being married.' 

«' This last idea seems to have taken strong 
possession of him, and I dont know whether I 
shall not be infected with the same jeaknisy, linless 
you convince me to the contrary next winter.*^ 



This was the period of her life, on which Mrs. 
Chapone, almost to the last hour of it, reflected, 
as having aflbrded her complete and unintemqit- 
ed ""hairiness. Her tenderness for the lover, 
never experienced a moment^s abatement towards 
the husband. She loved himvnth an enfiiusiasm 
that admitted not of discenung a faultin him ; an 
affection, which, it is but justice to declare, he 
returned with every proof of kindness and esteem, 
and, during the short time their union was per- 
mitted to last, they lived together on terms of per* 
feet harmony and mutual regard. 

Always obliging and accommodating in her dis* 
position, it cannot be questioned that she was 
peculiarly so to the man of her choice and the 
object of her fondest partiality; and the absurdity 
^ of supposing the contrary, can only be equalled by 
the shameless efifrontery of uttering so unfounded 
anassertkm. 

The writers of the spurious production dalled 
the Life of BIrs. Chapofie, in which this unpardon- 
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able falsehood is affirmed, have indeed sought 
shelter under high and most respectable authori- 
t^,.as will appear by the following' sentence. ** Her 
married life," says Mrs. Barbauld, speaking from 
personal observation, «*was short, and not ^oery 
happy. But in Vihat this infelicity consisted,, this 
lady has no where stated."^ 

The reader will be pleased to take notice that 
the *^ personal observation^^ must have been the 
mvention of the moment. Mrs. Barbauld could 
have been but a child at the time of Mr. Chapone's 
death, and was not acquainted with his widow 
until many years after that event 

This justly celebrated author of so many invalu- 
able works, will feel herself but little obliged to 
these writers for being so kind as to supply, from 
their own imaginations, what they observe' she 
hasomitted ; and still less so, for their obvious mis- 
construction of her words. If a rumour had 
peached her that Mrs. Chapone was not happy in 
her married life, Mrs. Barbauld certainly would 
not be disposed to assign as the cause of it, Mrs. 
Chapone's ^vsantof temper far the cultivation of 
domestic tranquillity. ^*^ Her own intimate know- 
ledge of her heart and character must have 
precluded such a supposition ; and indised Mrs. 
Barbauld has expressed, in conversation, her sur- 
prise and concern that so unjust an accusation 
should have appeared in print, and her decided 
•pinion that it ought to be contradicti^d. 



ti^^Si^^^VV* 
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There yet survive one or two of her most inti- 
mate fiiends, who remember Mrs. Chapone dui-ing 
her married life, and can testify her unceasing 
fondness for her husband, and her invariable ac- 
quiescence in all his wishes. Those of her nearest 
i-elations, who only remember her from a later 
point of time, have been frequent witnesses of the 
affecting tenderness with which she spake of him, 
whenever she could assume resolution to do so ; 
and she preserved a miniature picture of lilm, 
which she professed that she seldom allowed her- 
self to contemplate, because she thought it impro- 
per to indulge tlie sensations of exquisite grief and 
i*egret it always occasioned. 

The season of content which her nuptials afford- 
ed, was, however, but of short duration. In some- 
thing less tlian ten months after they were married, 
Mr. Chapone was seized with a fever, which was, 
from the beginning, pronounced fatal, and termi- 
nated his existence after about a week's illness. 

The deep distress of his afflicted wife, together 
with the alarming seizure which nearly deprived 
her of life, the immediate consequence of this 
severe blow, will be best related by the following 
letters from her amiable and excellent friend, the 
eldest Miss Burrows, who hastened to town from 
Tunbridge, upouthe first intelligence of her fi icnd's 
pitiable situation. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

FROM MISS BURRO-WS TO MRS. CARTER. 
Tunbridge Wells, September 17, 176t. 

• MADAM* 

" It is upon a very melancholy occasion I take 
tlie liberty of addressing you. Mr. Chapone has 
Iain dangerously ill of a fever for these last ten 
days. The accounts we received this morning 
put us out of all hope of his recovery. Being well 
apprized of your affection for dear Mrs. Chapone, 
and the bad state of your spirits, we were fearful, 
had you first met with the account of tliis melan- 
choly event in tlic newspaper, it might have had 
a bad effect upon your health ; we thought it tliere- 
fore most prudeht to apprize you of it by this 
means. Our letters of to-day informed us tliey 
apprehended him dying all last night ; but that 
she behaves with most becoming fortitude and 
christian patience. I dread tlie consequences of 
it upon her health in case the dreadful Avorst 
should happen ; and there seems to be but little 
reason to flatter ourselves it will not. 

** I shall go to London to-morrow, in hopes of 
being some little comfort to poor Mrs. Chapone, 
who at present I fear is a ver}^^ miserable being. 
If you are desirous of furtlier intelligence, you 
may command me, by directing for me at our 
lodpngs in Southampton-sti'cet. If it shall !^le.«s& 
I 2 
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God to give us any hopes of Mr. Chapone's reco- 
very, you may depend upon hearing from me an 
account of it ; otherwise you may suppose the 
worst, for the physicians ^ve no hopes at all. 
You will be comforted, I doubt not, as we are, to 
hear she bears her present suspense with so much 
meekness and resolution. 

I am, dear Madam, r 

Your obliged humble servant, 

MARY BURROWS." 



♦ LETTER XL. 

FROM MISS BURROWS. 

London, September 22, 1761. 

" I WAS very sorry your letter came so late last 
night that it was impossible to answer it by the 
return of the post. I am afraid tlie suspense has 
been very painful to you. Mr. Chapone died on 
Satui'day night, about ten o'clock. She had not 
been in his room since Monday last ; for as her 
presence was judged to be very hurtful to him, 
she submitted to the advice of her friends not to 
continue her attendance upon him : she therefore 
was not made acquainted with liis death till Sun- 
day morning. She received the news of it witli 
her accustomed meekness, and has, by tlie whole 
of her behaviour during his illness, and since his 
death, shewn an example of patience and resigna- 
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tion that is quite astonishing. You would hardly 
believe me were I to describe to you her calmness 
and composure, as you are so well acquainted with 
the strengtli of her passion for him. Could I tell 
you lialf th6 noble things she says and does, it 
must convince you of the sincerity of her religion, 
and infinitely increase your affection for her, 

" Mr. and Mrs. Mulso are exceedingly friendly 
to her, and have kindly invited me to their house 
in Rathbone-Place, together with my dear afflict- 
ed friend. I told her I was going to write to you, 
and she desired me to ^ve her kind love to you. 
Indeed all her friends, and their kindness to her, 
are remembered by her, particularly at this time, 
with so much gratitude and affection, that it quite 
surprises me, and is a pleasing mark of her grjv- 
titude to heaven for tliose blessings she still pos- 
sesses." 



LETTER XLr. 

FROM MISS BURROWS. 

October 5, 1761. 

. " As I feel myself deeply interested in the hap- 
piness of my dear Mrs. Chapone, it gave me a very 
sensible pleasure to be the bearer of a letter so 
happily calculated, by its caution as well as kind- 
ness, to convince her of your friendship for her. 
I am persuaded this is a blessing she. \v\^c>\?3 
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esteems ; of course she was deeply touelied by 
t^ proof of your so tenderly sympathizing' with 
her in her present afflictions. She would herself 
acknowledge the sense she has of your kindness, 
but her ill state of health renders her incapable 
of writing to any body. Whether this trial will 
not be a greater shock to her constitution, than 
time, or her resigned patient temper of mind will 
be ever able to repair, is at present doubtful. I 
cannot help repeating to you, that she suffers her* 
self to be the most consoled by the kindness of her 
friends I ever saw any body in her situation : in- 
deed, both Mr. and Mrs. Mulso are as benevolent, 
kind, and tender to her as is possible. She has 
now a kind of intermittent fever upon her, which 
leaves her better in the day-time, though it never 
is quite off. When she is tolerably easy she is 
very fond of being read to, and is particularly 
delighted with many passages in the psalms, as 
she finds< there her own sensations so exactly, and 
so touchingly described. I wish, dear madam, 
you could recommend to her any author, book, or 
treatise calciilatcd to amuse and dictate to a mind, 
delicate, refined, and afflicted, as hers is. 

' <' I find myself quite at a loss in this search, 

and therefore fly to you, well knowing (besides 

the more obvious reasons for such a dependence 

. upon you) your affection for her would make any 
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task pleasant, by which you might procure her 
any present ease, or future comfort." 

"P. S. The above was written (as you will see 
by the date) some days since. An accident pre- 
vented my sending" it to the post immediately, and 
ever since poor Mrs. Chapone has been growing 
worse. I have been waiting her amendment to 
give you notice of it, for I was unwilling to let you 
know how ill she was, fearing the anxiety might 
be hurtful to you at such a distance. I take tlie 
liberty of sending it just as it was written, to 
convince you, dear Madam, it was not without 
good reason I detained fi*om you the information 
you desired in your last letter. She has had 9, 
pretty high fever upon her ever since Monday last, 
has suffered much in her head, stomach, and 
spirits, but this afternoon finds herself much bet- 
ter, and we all hope will get some rest, as her 
fever is considerably abated. She has had hardly 
any sleep for these last fbur nights and days, 
which seemed to be an alarming circumstance. 
Though the doctor has never pronounced any 
immediate danger, he and all her fi'iends have 
been apprehensive for the consequences of the 
violent restlessness that has attended her. If you 
desire to hear how she does, I shall with great 
pleasure comply with your commands, to prevent 
your indulging any groundless fears. I will pro- 
mise to jtake the liberty of writing by the next 
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post if she should be worse; so that if you hear 
nothing from me you may depend on her being 
better.- I am very sorry -to raise these apprehen- 
sions in your mind, but thought if I neglected 
writing any longer, you might justly chai-ge me 
with carelessness, 

" Friday night, Octoljer 9." 



LETTER XLII. 

FROM MISS BURROWS. 

October 11. 

** I CAN now have the pleasure of informing you 
Mrs. Chapone is much better. The little altera- 
tion there has been in her (till within a day or 
two) since I wrote last, has been my reason for 
not giving you any intelligence concerning her. 
She has had a fever constantly every night, and 
been very low and dispirited in the day : she has 
now been in bed twenty-tliree days. 1 fear it is 
with some regret she returns again to the world ; 
for had it been the will of God, I believe .she 
would have rejoiced in the prospect of death, 
th<)ugh it is not without much thankfulness she 
finds herself released from all her pains. She is 
exceedingly low and faint, and I fear, tliougli she 
should have no unforeseen drawbacks, it will be a 
long time before she recovers her sti'ength. The 
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weak state she is at present in, does indeed make 
her case truly pitiable." 



LETTER XLIir. 

FROM MISS BURROWS. 

October 15. 

" It is mth great pleasure I can inform you 
Mrs. Chapone is much better, we hope in a fau* 
way of recovery. We were all exceedingly alarm- 
ed about her on Sunday and Monday ; but as the 
doctors said it would in all probability be decided 
in forty-eight or twenty-four hours, I thought it 
was a pity to send you this melancholy account. 
On Monday evening she fell into a doze, and con- 
tinued sleeping in an uneasy way till last night 
about nine o'clock. She lay quite stupid and 
almost insensible to every thing that passed ; when 
she was awake complained of being like a log ; 
and, in short, frightened us excessively, as we 
were anxiously expecting the fatal change that 
twenty-four hours might make in her. Thank 
God, this change has been in her favour, for she 
has had a charming night, is much refreshed by 
her quiet sleep, and eased of many of her pains. 
Her pains, indeed, have not appeared so violent 
for the two last days as before ; but till this mom- 
ing, it seemed uncertain whether this inattention 
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to her sufferings, was not the result of insensibi- 
lity, rather than any real abatement of tliem. 

" When she is well enough to receive it, I shall 
deliver your kind message, and comfort her by 
telling her you intend to write to her." 



LETTER XLIV. 
FROM MISS BURROWS. 

November 11,1761. 

*' I TAKE the liberty of once more addressing 
you, as I ima^ne your solicitude for our dear 
friend makes a confirmation of her recovery neces- 
sary to your happiness. She has, indeed, (accord- 
ing to your agreeable prophecy) in a most sur- 
prising manner every day gained strength and 
spirits i eats heartily, and sits up all day. Slie 
thinks herself exceedingly obliged to you for your 
tender, friendly manner of remembering her, as 
well in those letters she has received, as in tliose 
addressed to me. Indeed, madam, your friend- 
ship is a treasure she very highly prizes ; 1 hope 
it is a blessing it wiU please God to continue long 
to her. 

** As soon as she is recovered enough to come 
out, we are in hopes of her spending a month or 
two at our house : heartily do I wish we could 
iiatter her with the hopes of seeing you here, as 
1 really believe she would be much comforted by 
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your conyifersation. May we not hope the businesa 
you are at present engaged in, may give us some 
chance for the enjoyment of this pleasure ? 

** I hope Mrs. Chapone will have the comfort of 
often hearing from you : it will be a long time, I 
fear, before she will have the power of writing.'' 



These letters' bear sufficient testimony of the 
unalterable attachment of Mrs. Chapone to her 
husband, and of the sincerity of her sorrow at his 
death. Contrary to the expectations of her friends, 
and (as will appear by the next letter) of her own 
wishes, she by degrees recovered from the dread* 
fbl illness which that sorrow had occasioned. 
The following lettei* to Mrs. Carter displays her 
fkelixigs and character in the most interesting 
point of view. "While it evinces the keenness of 
her sufieringpiy it exemplifies the firmness of those 
religious principles, which taught her so patiently 
to submit to the dispensations of the all-wise dis- 
poser of events. 



, LETTER XLV. 

TO MRS. CARTER. 
Southampton-street, December 6, 1761. 
** My dear Mrs. Carter's most kind and firiend* 
]y letters, and •olicitude for my welfare^ claim 

K 
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the earliest acknowledgments in my power. 
Therefore one of the first uses I make of pen and 
ifik, is to assure her of my grateful sense of it, 
and of the truest return of aifection and fi*iend- 
fihip. 1 have been very near death, and at the 
time he threatened most, it was the most earnest 
wish of my heart to meet and embrace him. But 
I bless God I am restored not only to life, but to 
a sense of the g^eat mercy indulged me in the 
grant of a longer term of trial. It must be my 
own fault if the life which is given me be not of 
the lughest value to me, though very unlikely to 
be a happy one. It is, however, attended with 
such blessings even now, as ought to reconcile 
me to it. I mean particularly many kind and 
excellent friends, who strive as much as possible 
to alleviate my irreparable loss, and to supply me 
witli every comfort I am capable of feeling. Nor 
are their endeavours vain, for it has pleased God 
to support my weak heart, and infirm spirits, in a 
wonderfiil manner, even fi^om the first of art afflic- 
tion, which I once thought it impossible for me 
to sundve. My illness has been a providential 
circumstance in my favour. The stupidity in 
which I lay some weeks, was then a happy relief ; 
and the natural pleasure of returning health and 
strength, is now such an alleviation of painfiil 
sentiments, that I have many cheerful hours, in 
wluch 1 can highly relish the conversation of my 
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aTniable friends the Miss Burrowses, with whom 
I now am on a visit for a few weeks. I endeavour 
as much as possible to welcome every pleasing 
sensation, and to make the most of those hours 
in which my thoughts can be led from subjects 
of affliction. I reckon up the treasures 1 have 
left, and among these the friendship of my dear 
Mrs. Carter is not forgotten. You aie so oblig- 
ingfy solicitous about my circumstances, that I 
would willingly inform you of the state of thcn\, 
if I had any certjunty about them. , But my dear 
Mr. Chapone*s affairs were left in great confu- 
sion and perplexity by his sudden death, which 
happened just at the time of year in which he 
should have settled his accounts, and made out 
his bills. As these are very considerable, his 
estate must suffer a gpreat loss from this circum- 
stance. At present things are in a very melan- 
choly state, and my own prospects such as would 
probably have appeared very dreadful to me at 
any other time. But the deprivation of the chief 
source of all my worldly happiness, has, 1 tiiink, 
made me less sensible to other calamities." 



The conclusion of this letter shews, that in 

addition to what she esteemed her heaviest 

calamity, Mrs. Chapone had some pecuniary 

'»mbarrassment8 to encounter. This, howeT«.v^ 

K 2 
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was but a secondary consideration with her, no» 
does it ever appear to have matjerially affected her 
peace of mind. Though her circumstances no 
longer allowed of her keeping a house, she was 
eontent to retire upon a small, but in tho^e day^ 
decent income, into lodgings, wher^ she conti- 
nued to make a respectable appearance. 

In less than two years after the death of Mr. 
Chapone, she experienced another severe priva- 
tion in the loss of her father, of which she gives 
an affecting account in a letter to Mrs, Carter, 
which it is not thought necessary should appear. 
He left her an addition to her fortune, but that, 
in her opinion, was no compensation fpr the loss 
pf so excellent and kind a parent. 

As no important occurrences took place for 
several years after these events, we shall here 
present all the scries of extracts from her corres- 
pondence with Mrs Carter, which it is presumed 
may fui'nish some entertainment to the reader. 



LETl'ER XLVL 

July 6, 1762. 

** I AM grown so bad a correspondent myself, 
my dear Mrs. Cai-ter, that I am very ill entitled 
to the apologies you condescended to make me, 
nor will I trouble you with any on my side, as I 
know X may depend on your indulgence. As thi* 
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mijjhtto be mutu^, you may assure yourself that 
tlioug-h it is always a very sincere pleasure to me 
to hear from you, I will not even wish for it, 
when it would be attended with pain or inconve-r 
nience to yourself. For my own part, \iTiting 
is become so irksome an employment to me, that 
were it not the purchase of a comfort I cannot do 
without, tliat . of hearing of the welfare of my 
friends, I believe I should never choose to touch 
a pen. But this, with other ill effects of ba4 
spirits, and a heart ill at ease, will I hope wear 
off in time. I bless God I am better in aU res- 
pects than I could hope to be. Indeed I do not 
think my constitution at all impaired ; on the 
contrary I think it is now able to sustain what in 
some periods of my life would have sunk me to 
the greatest weakness and dejection. How much 
am I, and how much are the Miss Biurowses 
obliged to you, for the very valuable and delight- 
ful acquisition you have made for us in Mrs. Mon- 
tagu's acqujuntance. "We all congratulated each 
other, as on a piece of h;gh preferment, when she 
was so kind tq invite us to dinner the other day j 
tCs we looked upon it as a happy token of her incli- 
nfition to admit us to something like intimacy. I 
begin to love her so much that I am quite fright- 
ened at it, being conscious my own insignificance 
Fill probably always keep mp at a distance that 
is not at aU convenient for loving. We (lad no 
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other company at dinner except Mr. — , a very- 
clever agreeable man ; 1 want to know something 
about his inside . Did you ever dissect his heart ? 
or is it like another gentleman's of whom Mrs. M. 
said that to look into his heart, would be to spoil 
one's own pleasure, like a child that breaks his 
pla}'thing' to see the inside of it. Twas a great 
pleasure to me to observe that Mrs, M. looked 
much better than when you were last in town." 



LETTER XLVn. 

Frith^trcet, December 11, 1763. 

"I HOPE your next will tell me that you are 
soon coming to town. We stand in great need of 
you and Mrs. Montagu, to produce some pleasing 
ideas in our minds ; for London is now in such 
a state, that every conversation is tinctured with 
melancholy and horror. My friends, Miss Bur- 
rowses, repi*oach me often with my insensibility 
to public affairs, and indeed T generally am guard- 
ed, by a sanguine constitution and a most pro- 
found ignorance, fi-om those terrors about future 
evils to the public, which embitter the lives of 
some of my acquaintance. But even I begin now 
to be affected with some melancholy apprehen- 
sions, and to feel myself shocked at the unbound- 
ed torrent of licentiousness which prevails every 
day more amongst us. Alas, how little able are 
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we, either as a nation or as intUviduals, to stand 
the trial of great prosperity ! and how constantly 
are outward blessings counterbalanced by inter- 
nal evils ! How ought this consideration to lessen 
our dread of calamity, and our impatience under it. 
" I am much pleased to hear of Mrs. — *s 
being a mother. I tliink if happiness exists here 
below, it must be found in her house, for her hus- 
band's letters and her own convey such ideas of 
it as are hardly to he met with any where else. 
May she never feel the loss of it ! I think this last 
addition must complete it; for I am not of your 
opinion that children are not a reasonable object 
of our wishes, as far as we are permitted to wish 
for any temporal good. The sensations of paren- 
tal fondness are, I suppose, the most delightful of 
any our nature is capable of, except the conjugal ; 
and these mutually assist each other and complete 
domestic happiness. The dangers and sorrows 
which this affection often brings' with it, seem to 
me to shew the value of its blessings, and are no 
more than the common conditions on which we 
enjoy every advantage relative to this world. 
. ** Adieu, my dear Mrs. Carter ; hasten to town : 
this world has nothing for me but a few friends, 
and I grudge the absence of any of them . Do not 
imagine from this last sentence that I am in a 
state of ^oom or discontent I thank God that is 
not the case. My desires of happiness are as 
k4 
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futdent AS ever. The world oifen not a shadowto 
eonteiit them; but the ho|>et of a christian keep 
them from preying on the mxH^ and prodm^ 
tiiat restless anxietf which always attends them 
whilst any thing on earlb is their object Yet at 
times a certun weariness of life« and a sense of 
Insignificance and insipidity, deject my s{urits. 
On such occasions I recall that beautifid thoagl^ 
of Milton's, in the sonnet which concludes with 
< They also serve who stand and wait/ And 
then I conclude that the kindest of Bemgs has 
placed me exactly in the statsbn fittest for mes, 
and that it is my own fanh if I do not find faotb 
occupation and enjoyment in serving him in the 
way he has allotted for me. Pray ibr me that 
I may do so, my dear fiiend, and believe me, 
£ver most affectionately yours, 

UESTEU CHAPOMEb* 



LETTEB, XLVIIt 

^ I L eTarn that Mrs. Montagu is expected xnt9Q« 
this very day, and I hope it will not be many days 
before I have the pleasure of seeing her, thougii 
I shall do it with an awkward consciousness aboul: 
me^ because my fiiends at Knight's tell me 1 ought 
to have written to her on the subject of hef book. 
Could she read in my heart the true reason of m^ 
silence;, it would be a higher compliiD^^ than any 
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1 eould have written, for it was really no other than 
Che high sense 1 have of the merit of her work* 
which made me despair of e2q}ressing what I 
thought, and ashamed of offering praise unworthy 
of it. As to the faults she desired me to find, 
she should have taken care to supply them. I 
am struck with beauties in every line, but do not 
lecoUect being struck with any faults, except those 
of the printer, which are indeed very numerous. 
1 do most sincerely think it as elegant and brilliant 
ft composition as I tver read ; and what particular^ 
iy charms me, is the fund of good sense and soimd 
judgment it shews, in the midst of that profusion 
of wit which in other works so often serves to cover 
ft deficiency of good sense. I am told the world 
has been much distrest to find out the author, and 
has given it to some of the first wits of the other 
sex, Httle inclined to attribute the honour of it to 
ours. But I flatter myself it begins to be whis- 
pered all round the town, for I cant bear the 
thought of its being kept a secret. I have been 
rather shabby of late since the wet weather came. 
My enemy. Winter, begins to lay his fangs upon 
me. I hate him completely now, as he does not 
bring my friends Ubout me, tlie only service the 
hideous bald-pate ever did me. I now set all ray 
affection on Spring, who comes decked with snow^ 
drops, and Carters, and Burrowses, and such Wf.t( 
white and lovely virgins. 
k5 
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" Adieu, my dear friend : you most be veiy 
well, for Mrs. Montagu and Mr. Pepys have 
agreed to cut out work for you. They have 
routed out an unknown Greek poet, who is as 
precious as a Torso out of Herculaneum, and 
whom you are to furbish up and translate ; ao 
g^t your head in good order.** 



LETTER XLIX. 

Denton, Augiut 19, 177f. 

*' Your last letter to Mrs. Montagu gave us 
both sufficient ease of mind to enjoy the comfort 
of abusing you, and calling you names, for having 
unmercifully kept us in anxiety so long. After 
the sad accoinit you gave of yourself iu your let- 
ter to me, how came you to forget tlic duty of 
following such an account as quickly as possible 
with the news of your recovery ? Did you think 
we were such •* unnatural hags," as lo have no 
concern about you ? or did you think it good for 
us to be punished with fears and apprehensions 
about you, whilst you were rambling about old 
houses and dreaming of enchantments ? Mr. 
D ^ too, wrote about Coal, without mentioning 
youp name ; however I now enjoy a double satis- 
fiiction, in knowing you are recovered, and in 
hiiving an opportunity of finding a fault in you ; 
w])ich is very comfortable now and then to one 
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who likes to be your friend, and consequently 
does not like to see you getting almost out of 
si^t, and quite out of reach, into the stars. I 
tm grown as bold as a lion with Mrs. MontagUj 
and fly in her face whenever I have a mind ; m 
short I enjoy her society with the most perfect 
gouti and find my love for her takes off my fear 
and awe, though my respect for her character 
continually increases. Her talents, when consi- 
dered as ornaments, only excite admiration ; but 
when one sees them diligently applied to every 
useful purpose of life, and particularly to the pur- 
poses of benevolence, they command one's hig^« 
est esteem. I have had no other alloy to the 
pleasures her company gives me, and those 
which the variety of scenes she has introduced 
me to afford, but that of seeing her health ao 
imperfect. Though she has not been quite iU 
above two or three times, yet she has not been 
Well ; but thank God she is much better than she 
has been. How was I delighted, my dear friend, 
ttnd how did I wish for you at Hagley ! Had it 
not been for Mrs. Montagu's LUness there, I think 
I could hardly have been more highly gratified 
than by the enjo3mient of that most enchanting 
place, and of Lord Lyttelton's company. He ifl 
idways amiable, but surely never so much as in 
his own house. As the weather would not allow 
us to be much out of doors, my lord consoled ua 
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by reading a good deal of the new volume of hi& 
history. Whether it was owing- to his reading 
and Mrs. Montagu's comments, or to any real 
superiority, I know not ; but it appeared to me stili 
more admirable than any of the former parts of 
the work." 



LETTER L. 

DentoD, October \i, 

I AM extremely sorry, my dear Mrs. Carter, 
to hear from Mrs. Montagu that the letter she 
received from you yesterday brings a very indif* 
ferent account of your health, and that you are 
confined from all enjojTnent of the fine weather. 
As tliis fine weather you talk of, seems only an 
aggravation of the evil of confinement to you, I 
wish you could have imported some of it to us in 
the north, for our share of sunshine has been very 
small. I could have borne all tlie unkindness of 
the sky at other times with patience, had it but 
smiled upon us at Taymouth ; but there its cru- 
elty was indeed afflicting. You have heard of our 
rambles from a pen that could add even to the 
beauties of the islands ; but Mrs. Montagu tells 
me she has left the task of description to me ; a 
task which I can by no means undertake : but 
I know 1 shall communicate to you some part 
of my pleasure, by simply telling you that I never 
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enjoyed so much from any excui'sion. The rude 
magnificence of nature, in the degree it is dis- 
played in Scotland, was quite new to me, and 
furnished me with ideas 1 never before was in 
possession of. At Tajrmouth indeed every con- 
ceivable beauty of landscape is united with the 
sublime. Such a lake ! such varieg-ated hills 
rising from its banks ! such mountains and such 
cloud-cap'd iv)cks rising behind them ! such a de- 
licious green valley to receive the ** sweet wind- 
ing Tay !" such woods ! such cascades ! — in short 
1 am wild that you and all my romantic friends 
should see it ; for even a Milton's pen, or a Sal- 
vatop Rosa*s pencil, would fail to give you a com- 
plete idea of it. Several more sweet places we 
saw, which would have made capital figures, had 
they not been eclipsed by Lord Bredalbane's. My 
intellectual pleasures were as great in their kind, 
from the conversations of Mrs. Montagu and Dr. 
Gregory, who accompanied us in all our journeys, 
and is one of the most agreeable men I ever met 
with. Many other personages of note were drawn 
together by the magnetism of Mrs. Montagu at 
Edinbiu*gh. 

*' There is great pleasure you know in seeing 
live 'authors, which makes me regret that David 
Hume could not come to the meeting. Dr. Ro- 
bertson we saw a good deal of : I like him well. 
The greatest pleasure I derive from this journey, 
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which has afforded me so much, is that of seeing* 
Mrs. Montagu in a much more comfortable state 
of health than before j and in a way, I hope, to 
receive lasting* benefit fix)m the course into which 
her Scotch physicians have put her, which is dif- 
ferent fi'om all that was tried before j and hither- 
to it has certainly agreed with her. She tf^lks of 
moving soutiiward the beginning" of the week after 
next ; and I shall be sorry if she is obliged to 
fiefer it longer, for I think neither she nor I are 
well qualified for a winter journey of 9uch length. 
f* I am much obhged to you for sending Mrs. 
rr— ''s paper to Lady Dartry, and for your Idnd 
intention of bringing me acquainted with her. I 
can have no doubt of the value of an acquaintance 
with a person you esteem so much, but have 
great doubt of answering- the expectations your 
pai'tial friendship may have raised. However 
that prove, I sliall certainly think myself much 
honoured by her notice. I am a little afi'aid that 
^e advantage of your's and Mrs. Montagu's kind 
ppinion of me, will enlarge my acquaintance more 
than is consistent with my manner of living in 
town. It will be necessary for me to guard against 
this, though, in other circumstances, nothing could 
be more desirable than tlie acquisition of such 
luxjuaintance as your circle affords, and on whose 
fuxount IVfr. Burrows rejoices that he never, in 
fny of his sermons, launched out into any copimoi^ 
place agamst the rich and grejit." 
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LETTER LI. 

Famham Castle, September 21. 

«^ you v^ll hsurdly believe, my dear Mi's. Carter, 
Jiow often I think of you, and how often I hav^ 
wished and intended to thank you for your last 
most kind letter, which 1 received just before I 
left I^ondon : but the difficulty of getting time 
enough to myself to write a letter here, cannot be 
conceived by any one who has not been in the 
/situation. My thoughts however are free, and 
tliey have often dwelt on you, and on the candoiu* 
and friendship expressed in your letter. 1 entirely 
jftg^e with you on the justice of your severity to* 
wards those, who, to gratify their owp vanity, 
destroy the principles, and consequently the hap« 
piness of their fellow creatures. If the infidel 
writers act on such motives, and see the conse- 
quences of what they do, tliey are without excuse, 
and ought to be detested as the enemies of human 
kind. Nor did your just resentment aguinst them, 
ever lead me to suspect you of being deficient in 
candour towards imiocent error, or modest doubt- 
fulness. Of this 1 have given you proofs, and 
you on your side have confirmed my affiance in 
you in the (undest maimer. Since 1 wrote to yoi^ 
last, I have read five volumes of Lardncr's Credi- 
bility of the Gospel History, which I think affi)rds 
sufficient proof that the canon of scripture receiy- 
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ed by us, is the same that was received in the 
earliest ages of Christianity, and that the spurious 
ones were never accepted in those ages, except 
hy a few schismatics. This certainly is a good 
foundation to build other proofs upon. 1 have 
read Mrs. Scott's life of D'Aubigne with much 
pleasure, and think the style much superior to any 
thing else I have seen of hers. I fancy she had 
some assistance in that article. How surprising 
it is that Sully ^hoidd mention so great a man as 
D'Aubigne so seldom, and with such contempt ! 
never taking notice of any of his exploits, and 
spea^ng of him as a man remarkable only for 
sedition and slander ! How constantly is great 
vanity accompanied by envy ! I always thought 
Sully abounded in the former, but did not know 
before that he was so strongly tinctured by the 
latter. I do not condemn Henry for not loving 
D'Aubigne ; for certainly, with all his great qua- 
lities, he was inexcusably insolent to the king, and 
shewed no personal regard for him, nor good will 
to monarchy. His zeal was confined to the Hu- 
guenot party ; for I cannot place it all to the 
account of religion. Had tlie fi*ee exercise of that 
been all they aimed at, the edict of Nantz would 
have quieted tliem, and we should not have seen 
D'Aubigne concurring in an attempt to rekindle 
the war which had so nearly destroyed his coun- 
try* as soon as liie weakness of administration 
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aiforded an opportunity for it. I think him there- 
fore no true patriot, though a zealous religpionist. 
His history is however entertaining, and charac- 
ters interesting. I hope the work meets with 
applause in the world.** 



LETTER LIL 

MiU Hill, November 30, 1712, 
** It was not in a palace, my dear Mrs. Carter^ 
but in my own little quiet dwelling, where only I 
can read or think to any purpose, th^t I g^t 
through five volumes of Lardner, who is indeed 
the most tiresome writer 1 ever had to do with ; 
yet being very ignorant of ecclesiastical history^ 
I met with some accounts of the fathers, which 
entertained me, though the extracts from their 
writings by no means raised my veneration for 
their judgments. What Lardner undertakes, is 
to prove that the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles 
now canonical, were received by the earliest chris- 
tians, and reverenced as the writings of those 
whom we ascribe them -to. And that the spurious 
ones which appeared after them were received 
only by a few schismatics in the early ages. Of 
this 1 think he produces sufficient testimony. The 
doctrine of immortality is a Gospel of such ^ad 
tidings, that less evidence than that of the apos* 
ties would dispose one readily to receive it. Such 
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wisdom is from above ; and Oo^ seems to taise 
up extraordinary Bgfats in almost all countries at 
•ome seascm or other, to guide the human mind 
to some of the great truths of inoralityy and to 
awaken the hope of immortalitjr. Amidst all the 
darkness I labour under, I trust in God this 
oheering view will never be taken from me $ and 
that 1 shall attain to a state of more information 
in a future life, if not in this. 

** I suppose 70U read d Miss Ord'r marriage 
in the papers* I had a letter not k>ng ngo fi!t«i 
Mrs. (kd, in which she speaks of Mr. Bigge in 
the bluest terms, and of her daughter's happl- 
ness ; but very feelingly of her oWn loss, which is 
indeed a severe one $ for I never saw a more ami- 
able and perfect friendship between a mother and 
daughter, than subsistfll With them ; and to give 
up the first place in the heart where one has g^. 
nercd up one's chief delight, to part with her con- 
stant companionship, and to know that it is in the 
power of another to carry her to ever so great a 
distance, is what self-love must feel in spite of 
generosity.' 
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LETTER LIIL 

Famliam Cattle, July SO. 

** I AM much obliged by the kind interest 3^ou 
take in the success of my pubUcation, which has 
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indeed been far beyond my expectation. The 
bookseller is preparing a second edition with all 
haste, the whole of the first being gone out of his 
hands, which^ considering that he printed ofi* 
fifteen hundred at first, is an extraordinary quick 
sale. I attribute«this success principally to Mrs. 
Montagu's name and patronage, and secondly to 
the world's being so fond of being educated, that 
every book on that subject is well received* My 
friends all fret and scold at me for having sold 
my copy, and grudge poor Walter his profits. 
But for my part I do not repent what I have done, 
as I am persuaded the book would not have pros- 
pered so well in my hands as in his. Though I 
love money reasonably well, yet I fear 1 have still 
more vanity than avarice, and am therefore very 
happy in the approbation the letters meet withj 
though my pockets are not the heavier. 1 have 
had within these few days a very kind, long let- 
ter from Mrs. Montagu, with a very satisfactory 
account of the improvement of her health, and of 
the success of her truly laudable zeal for Dr, 
Beattie. I am sincerely delighted to hear of the 
honour he receives, and of the probability of his 
sharing in more substantial rewards. What 
delight must our admirable fiiend enjoy in the 
power of raising merit into such lustre! Her 
activity in its behalf is unequalled, and the noble 
Hse which she makes of that influence her <yiiw 
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celebrity gives her, entitles her tb a much higher 
praise, than even those talents to which she owes 
her power. She seems at present sincerely weary 
of the great world and its fatiguing homage, and 
beartily to enjoy repose and retirement. Bat the 
return of winter will awaken the relish ofthose 
pleasures, which are pro\ddentiaIly annexed to 
such a shining* but laborious course, as a fit spur 
to such a spirit as hers, to quit inglorious ease. 
I know of nothing harder to define than the limits 
oif innocence in the love of praise. To condemn 
it entirely, seems to me unphilosophical and 
unjust ; yet the danger of excess in it is so great, 
that it threatens to swallow up all real virtue. 
Tell me what you think on this subject, and 
how you have preserved your mind from vanity, 
amidst all that could gratify and inflame it ? 1 am 
inclined to tliink that the love of praise, like all 
our natural passions, is in itself innocent, and only 
becomes criminal when it seeks gratification at 
tlie expense of duty. Whenever it in any way 
interferes with our love to God, or to our fellow 
creatures, it must cease to be innocent ; but the 
difficulty is to know when it is so. 1 know you 
will refer me to Mrs. Talbot's excellent dialog^ie 
upon vanity ; but though I admire much of what 
she says upon it, she does not wholly satisfy me ; 
and I will not let you off from this discussion. 
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" You do not mention your health in youp last, 
which, though in general it is construed into gbod 
news, does not satisfy from you, because I know- 
how much you hate complaining'. As you equally 
love to give pleasure, I rather fear your sUence 
b a sign you had not a very good account to give 
of yourself. However, I desire always to have 
some account of your health, be it good or bad. 

** My most earnest good wishes will ever attend 
you, for I am ever my dear Mrs. Carter's, &c." 



LETTER LIV. 

Deanery, Winchester, August 31. 

** I THANK you, my dear Mrs. Carter, for your 
kind letter, and for complying with my request, 
by giving me your opinion on the subject of the 
love of prsuse. I am pleased to find that our sen- 
timents ag^e perfectly. Moralists are too apt to 
deny to virtue the enjoyment of those pleasures, 
which providence meant to be her attendants, 
and a kind of foretaste of her rewards : so long as 
these pleasures are only the consequentes, and 
not the motive of virtuous actions, all is safe. But 
I own I think there is gi-eat need to Match over 
the heart in this repect, lest the relish of them, as 
consequences, may degenerate into making them 
the end of our exertions." 
X.2 
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I^ETTER LY. 

^* I AM sorry you have suffered fixmi the rheu. 
nuitism, though I like it better in your fix)t than 
in your head. Were you ever suspected of the 
gout I Methinks it would be worth your wbSie to 
be laid by the heels onee a year (as little as yoa 
like confinement) to be rid of the headach and 
riieumatic pains for the rest of the year i therefore 
when you get it to your toes again, pray nurse it 
well, and encourage it with flannel. 1 had the 
pleasure of hearing from Mrs. Montagu a few 
days ago, and am happy to find that her health 
has not suffered by the affliction she has sustained. 
My friend Mr. Pepys sent me a long and most 
affecting account of the death of good Lord Lyt- 
telton, which has confirmed and increased my 
veneration and love for his character. Poor Mr. 
Pepys is a sincere moiumer for him, but says he 
hopes to be the better man as long as he lives, for 
having been a witness of the last tou(;hing scene 
pf his admirable friend. 

♦* I have read tlirough Hawksworth's Account 
of the Voyages of Cook, &c. I mean as much of 
them as is readable, for the greater part is only 
so to navigators. *Tis a melancholy kind of read- 
ing ! What an idea does it give one of the state 
of near half the Globe ! and how hard is it to 
|re9train pne's wishes to penetrate into tlie hidden 
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counsels of God, to find out the reason of so great 
a part of the human species being left so desti- 
tute both of corporeal and intellectual good ! If 
the attainment of virtue and happiness is the end 
of our being, how should it be that the inhabitants 
of Otaheite have no consciousness of evil, in the 
most detestable and pernicious practices ? These 
are things that cannot but excite my wonder, but 
I Hiwfi they will never shake my beliefin an over- 
ruling Providence, which is not merely specula* 
tive, but a sentiment that 1 seem to feel iiTesistibly. 
I think nothing can be more injudicious than 
Hawkswortii's discussion of that subject in his 
preface. To many it appears impious, but I think 
his meaning is free fix>m any irreligious tendency ; 
it however may hurt and unsettie the principles 
of others, and was quite bors de place in such a 
work. 1 don't think he has gained credit by it in 
any respect, so he must content himself with 
money. There is a very small part of this large 
and expensive work that affords the least enter- 
tainment, and some of the reflections and remarks 
of the author appear to me of very little value. 
Upon the whole I was, like every body else that I 
know, who has read the work, rather djsajjpointed. 
H&^e you seen it ?" 



l3 
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LETTER LVI. 

Wardour Street, December 14. 

<< I AM sorry the complaint in your foot turned 
to no better account. I am sure I have no malice 
to the poor dear foot, (for I love the ground it 
goes on,) other than in kindness to the head ; and 
if that can reap no profit by laying the other by 
the heels, e'en let the foot traverse the earth at 
pleasure. As to rheumatism, it belongs to us 
both. I am persuaded that whatever might ori- 
ginally have been the case in my face, rheuma- 
tism has at present a great share in it. 

" Poor Doctor Hawksworth ! His death hap- 
pened at an ill time for his fame, and one cannot 
but wish it had pleased God to take him out of 
the world before he had cast a shade on a reputa- 
tion so very respectable as a moral and religious 
writer. Many suppose that the censures of the 
world occasioned his death ; but I am not very 
ready to believe in such kind of causes, which are 
always assigned upon the remotest probability. 

** Mrs. R-p— 's death was undoubtedly occa- 
sioned by the shock she received from that of her 
daughter, who came to pay her a morning visit, 
was taken with violent fits, which flung her into 
labour, was brought to bed at Parson's Green, 
and seemed in a good way for a fortnight, when 
one night Mrs. lU— » was waked with the news 
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that her fits had returned, and that she was d}rin^. 
The poor mother got up in time to see her die, 
and immediately ssdd she had taken her death's 
wound, and should not long survive. She died 
within a fortnight. Though the circumstance is 
so dreadful that one cannot hear of it without 
being shocked, one can scarce refrain from smiling 
at her will, in which she has lefl particular direc- 
tions to be buried either on a Sunday or a Thurs- 
day. These were her lucky days when living ; but 
I wonder what sort of luck she thought they would 
bring her in the grave.' 



»> 



LETTER LVIL 

June 15, 1777* 
** Many thanks to you, my dear Mrs. Carter, 
for your most kind letter. I have been very little 
at home since I received it, or should have been 
quicker in my acknowledgments ; for indeed the 
great pleasure it conveyed to me, demanded them 
immediately. I hope there is no harm in being 
exquisitely gratified by the approbation you are 
so good as to express on a second reading of my 
little publications ; the hope which you confirm, of 
their being capable of doing some good, has indeed 
afforded me an inexpressible satisfaction, which, 
as far as I know my own heart, is not founded in 
vanity. It appeases, in some Ttvct^ivas^^ ^^xsssk.'^^^ 
1.4 
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sense of helplessness and insignificancy in society, 
which has often depressed and afflicted me ; and 
gires me some comfort with respect to the poor 
account I can give of, 'That (me talent whicli is 
death to hide.* 

** The testimony of a fiiend, and particulariy of 
inch a friend, is far more precious than that of the 
public voice, had it been even as universal as you 
partially suppose ; and is laid up in the choicest 
cabinet of my heart, along with eveiy other en- 
dearing proof of your fiiraidship and goodness ta 
me. 

** I suppose you have heard a great deal of the 
Abb^ Reynal, who is in London. I fancy you 
would have served him as Dr. Johnson did, to 
wliom when Mrs. Vesey introduced him, he turned 
from liim, and said he had read his book and would 
have nothing to say to him. 1 am told that his 
wit flows in an unceasing torrent, and instead of 
• spitting a pearl every minute,' it is one continued 
ch^n of pearls which issues fi*om his mouth. I 
have not been in the way to gather any of them^ 
I should like to see him as a spectacle, but should 
no more desire his acquaintance than Doctor Joftn- 
son, for there is an impertinence in French phile^ 
sophy that turns my stomach.'' 
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LETTER LVIII. 

Uadle7,July 30. 

" I AM sorry, but not surprised, my dear Mrs. 
Carter, to find that your health has suffered by 
the strange unnatural behaviour of the elements 
this summer. It is more to be wondered at that 
I, who am usually as much affected by skyey 
influence as any body, have continued uncommonly 
well since I have been here ; and tlie delightfiil 
society I am in, makes good amends for the want 
of those enjoyments which the weather precludes. 

•* The Abb^ Reynal dined at Mrs. Boscawen*8 
at Glanvilla, about ten days ago, and £he was so 
obliging to ask Mrs. A. Burrows and me to meet 
him in the aflemoon. I was exceedingly entertained, 
and not a little amazed, (notwitlistanding aU I had 
heard about him) by the unceasing torrent of wit 
and stories, not unmixed with good sense, which 
flowed &om him ; he had held on at the same 
rate from one at noon, (when he arrived at 
Glanvilla) and we heard that he went the same 
evening to Mrs. Montagu's, in Hill-street, and 
kept on his speed till one in the morning. In the 
hour and half I was in his company, he uttered 
as much as would have made him an agreeable 
companion for a week, had he allowed time for 
answers. You see such a person can only be pleas- 
ing as a thing to wonder at onci^ ^x \:^ns:ft« >^^ 
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conversation was, however, perfectly inofTensive, 
which is more than his writings promise: his 
vivacity, and the vehemence of his action, (which, 
however, had not any visible connexion with his, 
difOQurse) were amusing to me, who am little 
aecuatomed to foreigners. Mrs. Boscawen is a 
very good neighbour to us here, and a most delight- 
ful companion every where. I never knew her \n 
finer spirits than of late. One could not but make 
a comparison much to her advantage, between the 
overwhelming display of the Abba's talents, and 
that natural, polite,, and easy flow of wit and 
humour which enlivens her conversation.'' 



LETTER LIX. 

old Alrcsford, Hants. 

" My dear Mre. Carter's long-lost letter did at 
last come to my hands, very dirty on the outside, 
but very elegant in the inward and intellectual 
part I know I have no chance of anotlier till I 
have duly and truly paid my thanks for this ; there- 
fore I need no other motive for following my letter 
to Miss S— with another to you. But more- 
over 1 know you will both be glad to hear that my 
dreaded journey is got over without any disaster, 
and that neither of us poor old infirm mortals 
failed in the way. As to my aunt, she behaved 
the best of the two upon the road, where, to my 
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sorrow, we spent three times as many hours ad 
were necessary, because she chose to go in a hired 
chariot, with the same horses, and sleep on the 
road ; but I took Pamela with me, (which I had 
not read since my enthusiasm for the author,) and 
screamed it in her ears as much as my lungs would 
permit. I must own it appeared somewhat dif- 
ferent from what I thought of it thirty years ago ; 
yet I still see, in each of Richardson's works, 
amazing genius, unpolished indeed, either by 
learning or knowledge of polite life, but making 
its way to the heart by strokes of nature that per- 
haps would have been lost, or at least weakened, 
by the restraints of critical elegance. It is only 
from the ignorant that we can now have any thing 
original ; every master copies from those that are 
of established authority, Tmd does not look at the 
natural object. 

'' I am now in a very pleasant place, and a fine 
air, and endeavour to keep up those walking 
powers which I felt so proud of at S. Lodge, that 
1 was disappointed because you would not admire 
them. I am within nine miles of my brother John, 
who yesterday brought my niece to see me. I 
was in hopes to have g^ne to them at Meonstoke 
in a fortnight, but fear I must stay longer here, 
though nature draws me strongly to my own. I 
long for a history of all your travels and adventiu^s 
since I saw you, and a very pa.vt\oi!L%,T d'ewjw^^CiSStt^ 
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•f all that relates to the friends you are with ; 
characters so interesting* that one wishes to be 
acquainted with their very pigsty. They are in- 
deed respectable in the properiuse of the word ; 
which I agree with you is very ill applied to the 
Abb6 Reynal, unless cotifined to his abilities mere- 
ly, exclusive of the use he makes of them. And 
even his imderstanding is so clouded by vanity and 
coxcombicality, that it often excites my laughter 
instead of my admiration. In his pathetic rhap- 
sodies in praise of incontinence, and in reverence 
•of the blessed institution of a public brothel adjoin- 
ing to the Temple, he is most truly ridiculous, as 
well as immoral. I abhor, as much as he can do, 
that gloomy superstition which would strip life of 
its sweetest comforts and dearest charities. I 
have as high honour and reverence for the institu- 
tion of marriage as Milton has, but how tliat of 
promiscuous prostitution can redound to the glory 
of God, or the good of mankind, it belongs t* 
French philosophy to point out." 



LETTER LX. 

Wardour Street, November, 1782. 

"I HAVE read through the three volumes of 
Trembley that yoii were so g«od as to lend me, 
which I found to be no small undeilaking. He 
is a very verbose writer, and the manner of divid- 
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ing his work into discourses occasions endless 
recapitulations and repetitions. If it were shorter 
and more simple, (for I must own I think it has 
more eloquence than does it good) it would be a 
very good book for the purpose designed ; that 
of instructing young people, with whom diffi- 
culties are not to be supposed, or may be glossed 
over easily ; but I cannot say it answered my pur- 
poses, or threw any new light upon my mind. I 
am pleased with tlie temper of the man, and the 
benevolence and moderation of his principles ; but, 
like all rationalists, he gives the sense he thinks 
most reasonable, let the words of Scripture be 
ever so refractory. Every sect of Christians may 
find texts that suit them ; and none of them trou- 
ble themselves about making the said texts ag^e 
with each other : however, the moral precepts, 
thank God, are plain enough, and if I could but 
live up to them, I should not fear to have incurred 
any guilt by the unavoidable suggestions of the 
very imperfect reason God has given me, and 
shoidd hold fast the blessed hope of everlast- 
ing life, though all the priests, or even apostles, 
tliat ever lived should anathematise me. Trembley 
is not one of those that are inclined to do so, but 
lays the stress where it ought to be laid, on the 
genuine merits of christianityi charity, and good 
living. 
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•* Pray, my dear Mrs. Carter, have you rea4 
Cecilia ? I do not remember to have heard your 
opinion of it, but I find with great pleasure that 
Mn. Montagu (who was not very favourable t* 
Wrelina) is warm in her commendations of this 
book. 1 am fond of Miss Bumey, and delighted 
with her works. There was one charm in Eveh'na, 
which to me surpassed even every thing in Cecilia ; 
^s was the just and natural picture of the purest 
fuid most elegant lovct Lord Oniile and Evelina 
Hire lovers after my own heart Mrs. Montagu* 
pnfre nous, is an Ignoramus on this subject, as I 
}u^ve observed on many occasions, nor are you 
quite an adept. It is the only subject in the world 
of which I think myself a better judge than either 
pf you. The morality of both works is uncom- 
monly perfect, and shews an admirable rectitude 
of mind in the writer. There is in Cecilia much 
iiseful satire, much entertainment, and a force of 
pathos that was really too much for me. Perhaps 
there is too great a number of characters, but 
most of them are surprisingly well drawn, and 
kept up with admirable consistency. But I did 
fiot mean to say so much of my own opinion, when 
1 only wanted to know yours. I have begun to 
4ip into poor Rousseau's posthumous works, which 
fure most melancholy reading, as tliey shew the 
most evident madness, and that of the most mise- 
flible and afflicting kind : he believed all Europe 
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in a combination ag^st him, and that the plots 
of his enemies had rendered him so much the 
eontempt and abhorrence of mankind, that the 
irery beggars would throw his ahns in his face. 
In the midst of this distraction he oflen writei 
finely. His imagination, which tortured him with 
so many unreal evils, made liim, however, ' some 
amends, by transporting him, whenever he was 
alone, into an ideal world, where he made for him- 
self such a society as he liked, and found all 
those blessings this world denied him. The live* 
liness of his fancy made these reveries a real hap- 
piness, which he says he enjoyed four or five 
hours in every day. 1 hope they do not infer 
madness, for I own this is one of my resources 
when the world refiises me materials for that hap- 
. piness which my nature incessantly desires ; but 
I dare not deliver myself up to it as entirely as he 
fUd, lest it should disqualify me for real hfe,'' 



LETTER LXI. 

London, June, 1783. 

** I HAD yesterday the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 
D»— ^^ better, though still lame, and Dr. D— * 
pretty weU recovered. I am concerned to think 
of the distress they must have been in when both 
so ill at the same time. What sad sufferers 
they are fn their health ! and how poptinually is 
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human happiness defeated by the infirmities of 
the body. I am persuaded there must be some* 
tilings very wrong and unnatural^ in the method of 
Ihnng in dvilized countries ; for it could never be 
Ihe .original nature of the animal man to be so 
perpetually infested by disease. Perhaps we ought 
not to have eat animal food ; and perhaps all that 
contributes to cultivate our finer sensations, and 
even all that adorns and ennobles our minds, may 
tend to render our bo<Hes delicate and liable 
to perpetual injury. Somebody waa observing, 
toother day, that love was of modem invention, 
and that no such thing existed in Homer's time. 
Nervous complaints, I dare say, came into fashion 
with love, and brought a great many more pain« 
ful feelings in their train. However, I am better 
pleased to have been all my life a sufferer from 
them, than to have been carrying stinking seal, 
with a blanket skewered round me, into the woods 
after some lordly savage, perfectly unacquainted 
with the fashion of love or conversation." 



LETTER LXII. 

June, 1784. 

*« You were very good, my dear Mrs. Carter, 
to favour me with a letter so eArly ; and upon the 
whole the account it brought 7ne was as satisfac- 
tory as I could expect. I should have thanked 
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Jrou for it sooner but that I have been very much 
indisposed this last fortnight A bad cold brought 
back my cough and low fever, with the addition 
of a sore throat. The dejection of spirits which 
attended the low fever is by much the wor^ part 
of the disorder; and you well know that one symp- 
tom of it is a perfect listlessness and disinclination 
to set about any employment that can be omitted. 
I am better, but still far fix>m wells however I have 
just enough power of exertion to resolve that I 
will no longer appear ungrateful to your kind at* 
tention. I do not expect to get rid of my com- 
plaints whilst this watery solstice continues. Sun- 
shine is essential to my well being, and when to. 
that is added country air, I flatter myself I shall 
be restored to my common state of health, which, 
I bless God, is such as affords me many enjoy- 
ments. I am sorry for your poor friend Mrs. 
— • ; such imaginary distempers are real miseries, 
and not the less to be pitied for not shortening* a 
life which they render perfectly uncomfortable. I 
tlunk there is hardly a stronger argument for a 
future state of retribution, than may be drawn 
from the existence of those complaints which 
affect the muid as well as the body, and in which 
reason and virtue are utteriy incapable of giving 
support or comfort. Our enjoyments in this world 
seem to depend more on animal spirits than oa 
principle or right conduct; and a wicked man.^ 
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with higfh health and sjHrtts, shall laugh througk 
the day, whilst an innocent and pious mind is 
drooping under the heaviest dejection, and more 
alarmed by mere human frailties, than the first is 
by shocking crimes. The consequence 1 draw 
fix)m this is highly consolatory and delightful, for 
* That which God delights in must be happy.* 

<< 1 have not been able to wait on Mrs. — , 
who, I suppose, has now left London some days. 
I am sorry to hear that she is uneasy on account 
of her amiable friend. Miss , who, it seems, 
is about to commit the heinous sin of marrying a 
clergyman that has only a small living. As you 
know my way of thinking on such subjects, you 
will not suspect me of condemning her. The 
situation she was in with Mrs. •, is; of all 
others, the least favourable to matrimony. Men 
of small pretensions would not look up to her, and 
men of great ones would look above her. In 
efiect the experiment has been tried for ten years, 
and every year makes the chance considerably 
worse. What then was more natural, or indeed 
more reasonable, than to lower her views, and. 
aceept a man she likes, a gentleman and a man of 
character, (for this I presume is tlie case, as I 
have heard nothing sug^sted to tlie contrary), 
with the prospect of living on a narrow income ? 
And what have her friends to do on the occasion 
but to assist her as far as they can, to make out 
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ft reuKmaUe competence ? I hope Mrs. • 's 

displeasure will not affect her intentions of bene- 
fiting her adopted daughter ; for had she been 
hep real daughter, at her time of Ufe, it can hard- 
ly be disputed that she had a right to judge for 
herself, aiKl has not forfeited any claim to kind- 
ness by seeking her own happiness in a lawiul, 
and (in rank and education) not unsuitable mar- 
riage. 



LETTER LXin. 

London, Norember, 1797. 
** I HAVB been returned to town about a fort, 
mght, after spending two months with my friend 
Mrs. Ogle, at the Deanery of Winchester. I 
could not there reckon myself in the country, 
which I enjoyed only during the few weeks 1 was 
at Hadley. But never was a summer and autumn 
in which one had so little reason to regret being 
surrounded with brick and tile ; and my good 
friend carried me an airing ever}' tolerable day, 
which helped my health, though I cannot boast 
of it much. I brouglit a bad cold with me to 
town, which the fog^ and cold will not suffer to 
get well Otherwise I think my general health 
is better than it was some months ago, and indeed 
aa well as I ought to expect, jconsideiiiig that with 
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SO many compUuiits I have attained the age of 
man. 

" It was a great pleasure to me to receive a 
comfortable account from yourself which haa 
since been confirmed to me from diiierent hands ; 
amongst the rest from Mrs. J. Pitt, whom I had 
the pleasure of seeing at Winchester. She was 
esteemed a great acquisition to that town, where 
I hope, for the sake of my friends there, she 
means to return ; but she left it before I did. 
She )s still lovely, in person as in mind. 

" I had great satisfaction in seeing my darling 
niece estabUshed in the happiest manner at Win> 
ehester with a husband who seems in every re- 
spect calculated to make her happy. My younger 
niece was on a visit to Mrs. Ogle the whole time 
I was there, and we triivelled to London togctlier. 
I found her in poor liealth and bad spirits ; for the 
loss of her brother* affected her so deeply that I 
almost feared she would sink under it. And it 
was long before she regained any degree of cheer- 
fulness ; but I bless God she is now recovered in 
healtl), and much mended in spirits. 

** I was pleased to hcai' tliiit you, as mcU as my 
dear Mrs. Burrows, were able to pursue the plea- 
sant and healthful employment of a gardener. 
She worked very hard wliilst I was with her, and 

♦ Captain William Mulso, Royal Navy, who was lost in iho 
Hermes sloop, with all his crew, January, 1797. 
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though she cannot do the same in this season, 
she assures me she has preserved a good share 
of health through all the bad weather. I was 
also well pleased that you were no longer reduced 
to seek amusement only in novels. I have sur- 
feited upon them and am * supt full of horrors.' 
Can you teU me of something rather more ration- 
al without being too deep for a feeble brain ? I 
suppose you have read (for every body has) * Pur- 
suits of Literature ;' and have felt the same indig- 
nation I did at the author, for making a she dog 
of Mrs. Montagu. And the same contempt for 
his taste, his spleen, envy, and nonsense, in that 
line which displays them all. 

* Her yelp, though feeble, and her sandals blue.* 

*< A she dog in sandals is not more absurd than 
a feeble yelp applied to one of the ablest as well 
as most ingenious criticisms that ever was written. 
Indisposed as I was against the author, by this 
and some other instances of iU nature, I cannot 
but acknowledge that some of his notes and pre- 
faces testify a laudable zeal on the right side 
both in politics and religion, which should mollify 
our resentment against his scurrility and indecen- 
cy. Poor Doctor Warton is severely dealt 'witli : 
how far he deserves it 1 know not, for I have not 
seen his last publication, but should be grieved 
if he had disgraced his later years by any tiling 
like what this coarse satirist alleges. I su\)\^^^ 
m2 
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TO MRS. MONTAGU. 



MADAM, 



1 BBjLiEVE you are persuaded that I never 
.entertained a thought of appearing in pub- 
lic, when the desire of being useful to one 
dear child, in whom I take the tenderest 
interest, induced me to write the following 
Letters : perhaps it was the partiality of 
friendship, which so far biassed your judg- 
ment as to make you think them capable of 
being more extensively useful, and warmly 
to recommend the publication of them. 
Though this partiality could alone prevent 
your judgment from being considered as 

* 

decisive in favour of the work, it is more 
flattering to the writer than any literary 
fame ; if, however, you will allow me to 
add, that some strokes of your elegant pen 
have corrected these Letters, I may hope^ 
they will be received with an attention, 
which will ensure a candid judgment from 
the reader, and perhaps will enable t\N&\s^ 



IV 



to make some useful impressions on those, 
to whom they are now particularly offered. 
They only, who know how your hours 
are employed, and of what important value 
they are to the good and happiness of in- 
dividuals, as well as to the delight and 
improvement of the public, can justly 
estimate my obligation to you for the time 
and consideration you have bestowed on 
this little work. As you have drawn it 
forth, I may claim a sort of right to the 
ornament and protection of your name, 
and to the privilege of publicly profesising 

myself, with the highest esteem, 

Madam, 
Your much obliged friend 

And most obedient 
Humble servant, 

HESTER CHAPONE. 
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MRS. CHAPONE. 



Although it would have been useless to inter- 
rupt the course of the letters witli which the first 
volume concludes, by introducing any part of the 
narrative, it is requisite to go so far back as to 
repeat that Mrs. Chapon/e, after her father's 
death, continued to reside in lodgings in London, 
but spent much of her time in visits to her friends. 
Of these she had an extensive and respectable 
circle, among persons of distinguished characters 
of both sexes ; for neither tlie narrowness of her 
income, nor the retirement of her abode, could 
conceal that store of attractions which made her 
acquaintance sought after by all ranks of society. 
The grater portion of her time was for some 
years passed at the two episcopal houses of her 
uncle, then bishop of Winchester, at Faniham 
Castle, and at Winchester House, Chelsea. She 
was warmly attached botli to him and to her aunt, 
Mrs. Thomas, who was particularly partial to her, 
and whose affectionate kindness proved an essen« 
tial source of comfort to her. 
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With her clilest bi-otlier, ivho always resided 
in London, and whose atreng^hof mind andbeiie- 
i-olcnc* of heart Bup])orte<i, while tliey Boothed 
her, ghe lived in habits of constant intercourse, 
and the moat cordial reciprocal afiection. In- 
deed, thongh blessed with bo many other chosen 
and I'lJuable fonnexions, lie seems to have been 
her strangcBt tic to this Hijrld, 

The houE'^s of ber uivariaJ>le fneiids Mr. Bur* 
ro« s, with his wife and two younger aistcrs and 
of his eldest slslerj who was then married to 
Ciillmff Smith, Esq.' afibrded her each a frequent 
and favourite asylum, and she regarded the hours 
spent witli them among the moat delightfid of 
her life. 

In ires she went into Yorkshire, and remained 
several months at the parsonage house of her 
second brother,t at Thomhill, near Wakefield, 
where she contracted that partiality for her niece, 
his eldest daughter, to which the world waa 
flfterwai-ds iniiebted for her admirable letters on 
tho improvement of tlie mind. , 

In 1770 slie accompanied Mrs. Montagu, who 
had long' honovuwd her with her friendship, into 
Scotland, a tour from which she derived consi- 
derable pleasure and amusement, particularly BO 

t He nuirrieil the daughiet of William Youhb, Eiq. of the 
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from a ^sit they paid on their road at Hagley, the 
seat of the celebrated Lord Lyttelton, where 
beauty of scenery, blended with ingenious* and 
elegant conversation, mutually Contributed to 
afford her those high gratifications, which her 
natural taste for both rendered her so capable of 
enjoying. 

In 1772 she wrote the letters on the improve- 
ment of the mind, which, though solely intended 
for the private instruction of her favourite niece^ 
she was induced, by the urgent entreaties of Mrs. 
Montagu, and the rest of her literary friends, to 
publish tlie year following. 

The universal admiration tliese letters excited 
was Sufficiently apparent by the rapidity of their 
sale, and brought Mrs. Chapone into that public 
notice which she little coveted. Numerous were 
the applications for the acquaintance of the author 
of such a work, and there were some, who, un- 
derstanding her circumstances were not affluent, 
hoped to obtain her assistance in the instruction 
of theii* families : but to proposals of tliis nature 
she never would listen. 

The persuasions of her partial friends, who 
joined in requesting her to give to the world 
some farther productions of her pen, induced her, 
a year or two afterwards, to print tlie little 
volume of miscellanies, which, though allowedly 
inferior to her first publication, cpntains mauv 



specimcnE of tfie ingenuity and elegance of hw 

At the end of the vear 1778, she whs deprived 
of her excellent aunt Mrs, ThomaB ; and in May, 
1781, the venerable bishop was also taken from 
Ills family, at the age of 86. The loss of such 
near and kind reJationa wna grievous to her, 
though essentially supplied by the friendship of 
their three daughters, the eldest, the wife of the 
late Dr. Ojfle, Dean of Winchester ; the second, 
oftlielateDr BuUcr, Bishop of Exeter; andthe 
youngest, of the present Admiral Sir Chalouer 
O^le. 

AViUi tliese tliree sisters, nf whom Mra. Ogle 
only now survives, she kept up a constant affec- 
tionate intercourse, and was a Irequent, and 
always welcome visitor at their respective houses. 

The calm which Mrs. Chapone had lor some 
years enjoyed, was now to be fatally interrupted. 
Sorrow ag^n reached her, and fell with heavy 
and repeated strokes upon her. 

The death of the bishop was succeeded the 
year following by tliat of her yoimgcst brother, 
Edward, of whom she was passionately fond, and 
whose death, being sudden, and totally uneipect. 
ed, was a blaw she was little prepared to sustain. 

This gentleman, well known to the musical 
world, and who was many years president of the 
ety, bad qualities that endeared 
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kim, not only to his own family and connections^ 
but to all with whom- he was upon any terms of 
intimacy. To a feeling and excellent heart, and 
cheerful temper, he joined such powers of enter-* 
tainment from the originality of his humour, and 
the versatility and vivacity of his conversationi 
** Of infinite jest," " of most excellent fancy :** 
whose *• flashes of merriment were wont to set 
the table in a roar," that it was unanimously 
allowed, by those who had been the companions 
of his social hours, that when he was gone, soci- 
ety was deprived of one of its ' most agreeable 
ornaments. 

Death now began to make rapid havock amongst 
Mrs. Chapone's dearest and most valued friends. 
Mot long after the loss of this brother, she had to 
lament.that of her beloved Mrs. Smith, who was 
followed by another sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Bur- 
rows. In the course of a few years more, Mr. 
Burrows, and aflerwards his widow, were taken 
from her, and out of that amiable and happy cir- 
cle, with whom she deKghted to associate, and 
on whom she relied as the sources of her most 
refined enjoyments, only one sister, the present 
Mrs. Amy Burrows, refhsdned to bestow on her 
that heart-felt consolation, which this inestimable 
friend never failed to administer. 

Mrs. Chapone from this time spent her sum- 
mer almost always in Hampshire, at th& V>s^<>sk^ 
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of her second brother, and of the three sisters 
before-mentioned, who were all settled in that 
county. 

Shfe paid occasional visits also at the country 
seat of Mr. Smith, who proved his regard for his 
departed wife, by the respect and kindness with 
which he invariably treated her friend ; and his 
daughters strove, by every mark of endearing 
attention, to supply to her the place of their excel- 
lent mother.* 

In September, 1791, she lost her brother John^ 
who died at his prebendal house at Winchester, 
having survived his wife one year. 

On tlie character of this brother the writer of 
these pages attempts not to expatiate. The pen 
must not always obey the dictates of the heart. 
Suffice it, that his genius, his captivating man- 
ners, liis admirable discharge of the duties of his 
profession, still live in the remembrance of many. 
Those readers to whom he was imknown, will not 
pay tlie tribute of a sigh to his memory ; — ^those 
who did know him,- will hardly forbear it. 

It might be supposed, that such a succession 
of severe afflictions would have overpowered so 
delicate a constitution as Mrs. Chapone's had 
always been ; but in proportion as her trials 

* The reader will join in lamenting that these amiable 
young ladies were both afterwardi taken from the world in 
ikt bloom of youth. 
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mcreased, her mind seemed to gain additional 
strength. Though her nerves were injured, and 
her pftace broken, by the many shocks Uiey had 
sustained, her fortitude remained unsubdued. 
Unrepining resignation to inevitable evils, she 
considered as the duty of a christian, and what 
she considered as a duty, she never shrank from 
performing. 

Those solid principles which taught her impli- 
citly to believe in a reunion with those she lotcd, 
in a better world, made her long rise superior to 
the calamities of this, and she ** mourned not as 
those that have no hope." 

Her natural vivacity never forsook her, and 
while her heart was lacerated by her own sorrows, 
»he could, from the cheerfulness of her conversa- 
tion, as Wfill as by the tenderness of her sympathy, 
lighten those of her friends. 

The four children of the last mentioned brother, 
Mrs. Chapone loved as, and always called, her 
own. They were the last remaining branch of tlie 
formerly numerous and prosperous family of w hich 
«he was a member, and she regarded them as the 
props that might yet sustain a once flourisliing 
edifice from falling into total decay. This idea 
has not been permitted to be realized ! 

Her eldest niece still continued the darling of 
her heart, though her kindness and solicitous 
VOL. u. B 2 
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eoncd^^ for their welfare was equally shared by 
them alJT ' 

It was not only by the brilliancy of her conver- 
gation tliat Mrs. Chapone could amuse tliose with 
whom she associated. Any apt occasion tliat 
presented itself would call forth the powers of her 
pen, and she would, with a vein of infinite humour, 
peculiar to herself, both in prose and verse, de- 
ecribe ludicrous occurrences, or rally foibles that 
$he thought not important enough to require more 
serious admonitions. Though these were gene- 
rally too local or too personal to be presented to 
the public, they afforded such a source of enter- 
tainment to those who shared in the perusal .of 
them, as served to enhance the value of her society. 

\Vc urc indebted to the family of Mr. BmTows 
for permission to insert a sonnet addressed to him, 
py Mrs. Chapone, on his growing fond of whist» 

FROM MJIS. CHAPONE TO MR. BURROWS. 

IJuRROWs, whose viu'ious pow'rs secure to chariR 
in \erse or ])rose, \v\i\i satire or witji praise, 
Willi truths siiMime the ductile heart can raise, 

Melt with affection, Avith devotion warm; 

Oi', if thy genius choose the comic form, 
With liumour quaii\t, or Avit's unUM>ke(l for blux?? 
Oftii Ptrike our fancies in a thousand unys 
I'm peals of la(igh|,er tliicken to a stoiui. 
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All, why should whist the social hour cngii^, 
Whilst yet the current of thy wit runs clear ? 
For honour's sake leave to some future year 

The sad resource of duluess and of age. 

Nor till thy sprightly converse please no more, 
Witli solemn face on painted paper pore ! 

The following' lines, composed in tlie night, sonic 
years ago, on not being* able to sleep, will perhaps 
not be thought an unacceptable witness of tlie 
genuine sprightliness of her turn of mind. 

In vain I close my weary lids. 
Some envious jiower all sleep forbids. 
Why must I endless vigils keep ? 
I'm sure I never " murdei-'d sleep," 
But nurs'd it with indulgence kind 
By writing — " letters on the mind." 
No air-drawn daggei*s scare my soul, 
Nor blood-stain'd hand, nor poison'd bowl j 
No injur'd orplians haunt my bed, 
Nor demons hover round my head — 
jHold — Tha:e, perhaps, I say too much ; 
For aught i know there may be such : 
fSince Baxter tells us, little devils 
Are mighty busy in our evils, 
And if in dreams 'tis they perplex us, 
Awake too they may choose to vex us. 

Some 8])iteful imp now takes the pains 
To jingle rhymes alK)ut my brains, 
trpL. i|. 9 3 
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And foreet me in ▼ene to think, 

ReaolvM I ahall not deep a wink. 

IdeM of eneh modej kind 

He brings to throng my helple« mind s 

Fancy nnaUe to dispde'em. 

In heaps, with wild confusion throwi^em 

While reason hates the rabble ront. 

And struggles hard to torn them ool^ 

Well knowing 'twere a wiser waj 

To see sach company by daj* * 

Come, gentle deep, in lidn I ery^ 
In vain each soothing postuie try ! 
Come, hudi'd repose, by silence brongfat. 
Come, happy vaoantrf of thought 1 

In vain with stupifying art 
I con old poems got by heart; 
Or count an hundred o'er and o*ier 
Or tell some story heard of yore 
From ••*• fifty times or more. 

Now undulating to my ear. 
'i^hc distant Paul's deep tones I hear : 
And now again tlie watchmen roai*. 
And bang their clubs against the door. 
Ah ! cease ye thoughts my brains to crowd. 
Ye watchmen bellow not so loud ! 
For now mcthinks a gentle shade 
O'er fancy's colouring is laid. 
Dim and more dim the visions fly, 
Tlut glide before the mental eyci 
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In Spite of demons and their whims 
A stillness creeps o'er all my. limbs, 
I sink — I doze — when all things fail'd. 
My own dull verses have prevail'd ! 

[^Sleeps."] 

It IS hoped the ingenious and elegant authors of 
the sonnets alluded to in the lines which follow, will 
not be offended that tliis unaffected tribute to tlieir 
merits, from Mrs. Chapone, should be made pub- 
lic, though the sanguineness of her own disposition 
fcrbade her to acquiesce in the sentiment of' des- 
ponding melancholy that poets in general seem to 
think it necessary a sonnet should always convey.* 

OS READING SONNETS BY M7S. CHA?LOTTP SMITH, AND BY THE 
REVE;END MR, BOWLES. 

1:^7 yon lone copse the moaning stock-dove dwells. 

One plaintive note unvaried sorrow tells. 

So Smith and Bowles whom kimlred woes uispire, 

Still in one key attimc tlic dulcet lyre. 

Ah thankless mourners! whom tlio iniisc has grac'd 

With virid fancy, elegance, and tJistc ; 

Was it for this her glowing tints slic lent, 

Ilcr ** words that burn," her epithets th«t paint ? 

Shall ho who I'anges free from clime to cl'ir<e, 

Fonn'd to ei>joy the beauteous and Rublinic, 

• Since thi^ wai written the world lu« been deprived of 
Mrs. Charlotte Smith. 

VOL. II. B 4t 
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VTho ynewt with rapture Nature's varied forni^ 

While new ideas kindting fiuuy wamiy 

** In a fine frenzy roU'dy" whose piercing eje, 

** Glaneing from earth to hevi'n,^ perfades the Aj^ 

•ShaH he, in earth or heav'n no ohjeet find. 

To chase the g^oom that overeloods his mind ? 

Can she^ who owns a mother's tender ties, 
While on a blooming raee she casts her ejrei^ 
Confess no tear but that of grief alone, 
Kor feel with tranq^ort these are aU her own ? 
▲h thankless monmers ! eease the rndtfaig strii% 
Nor think sdch notes giv'n only to oomplain ! 
Sweet poesy, designed high heaVn to praise. 
To loftiest themes her eharmiog voice should raise. 
No more let weak complaints that heav'n accuse. 
Which * touch'd for finer ends the fine wixmght 

Muse. 
While meaner minds o'er earth's short woes repine. 
Poets like these the seraph's song should join ; 
Bright hope and gi'ateful joy their notes inspire, 
** And wake to ecstasy the liAing lyre.' 
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Mrs. Chapove was equally the companion of 
the young and the old. Whilst she alleviated the 
sufferings or aided the infirmities of the one, she 
entered with cheerfiilness aiid interest into the 
pleasures and pursuits of the other. £ven those 

* Spirits are not finely touch'd 
3ut to fine issues. Shakeitpean. 
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little vexatious accidents of life, shared in com- 
mon by us all, she had tlie art of frequently turn- 
ing into pleasantry ; and what by an impatient and 
discontented mind would have been considered as 
i. misfortune, she would liappily contrive to con- 
vert into a diversion. 

The autumns of 1/97 and 1798 she spent at the 
deanery at Winchester, where, besides the gratifi- 
cation she always experienced fi'om the company 
and kindness of tlie admirable friend she there 
visited, she had the supreme satisfaction of seeing 
her favourite niece very happily settled, with a 
worthy and excellent husband, the Rev. Benjanyn 
Jefireys, who was a fellow of the college in tliat 
city. The last of these visits was rendered pecu- 
liarly agreeable to her, by having the addition of 
her beloved brother to partake in her pleasure, 
as he at the same time passed some weeks at the 
house of his niece. 

This was the last season of enjoyment that 
Mrs. Chapone was blest with. Affections now 
approached her, tliat even her constancy was not 
proof against. In the beginning of February, 
1799, this dear brotlier, her constant companion, 
friend, and protector, was seized with an uncx- 
pficted and violent disorder, of which he died, 
after a fortnight's severe suflTeiing. 

This was a calamity Mrs. Chapone had never 
calculated upon. Though some years older th%OL 
voh, 11, -% 5 
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herself. Mr. MuUo ha^ always ei\joyed so much 
better health, aiid ajapeared so likely to attain a 
irigcMxms old age, that she had never allowed her- 
self to contemplate the prospect of surnving him. 

The world now contained hut little to Itttach 
her to it, London nothing ; but the same laudable 
resolution thankfully to cherish the few Uessings 
still within her reach, that was the guide of all 
her actions, made her determine upon settling at 
Winchester, There she lK^>ed that the atteotioiui 
of her niece, the unalterable fiiendshi^ of Bfxa. 
Ogle, and the society of several fiimilies, by whom 
•he was equally respected and admired, mi^t in 
some measure contribute to bri^ten again the 
overclouded evening of her days, and cause the 
short remainder of her life to pass in tolerable 
ease and comfort She, however, awaited the 
approacliing confinement of her niece, before she 
finally arranged this plan, and that was destined 
to put an end to it for ever ; for this amiable child 
of her affections, this last treasure she possessed, 
was also torn from her, after giving birth to a dead 
child, the March following. 

This event, together with tlic removal of the 
dean and Mrs. Ogle to their family seat in Nor- 
thumberland, made her relinquish all thoughts 
of a residence at Winchester, and she meekly 
submitted to remain in her cheerless lodgings \ji 
London. 
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Her piety and her patience were still unshaken, 
hut her mind yielded to the effects of these severe 
shocks. " Reason tottered on her seat." Her 
memory became visibly and materially impaired, 
and her body was so much affected by the suffer- 
ings of her mind, that she soon sank into a state 
of alarming' debility. 

Thus miserably circumstanced, she had still 
however the grateful consolation to find that the 
respectable circle, of friends with whom she had 
been used to associate, and who remembered the 
pleasure her shining talents had formerly afforded 
them, forsook her not now when their lustre was 
faded. 

Lest the generous feelings of the several bene* 
volent persons who still live should be wounded 
by having their names made public, we are in- 
duced to suppress an honourable list of sympa- 
thizing friends, who voluntarily came forward to 
relieve the infirmities, and soften the calamity of 
this revered member of their society. 

The most strenuous endeavours were exerted 
to render her situation less deplorable. As the 
increased expenses of the times g^ve room to 
apprehend she might have difficulties of another 
nature to encounter, even pecuniary aid was not 
withheld, and the most delicately offered contri- 
butions, prevented her feeling sensible of thil 
additional source of distress. 
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Mrs. Chapone nevep'could endure the thoughts 
of having a companion, who was to be paid for her 
attentions to her, and therefore it was judged ex« 
pedient that she and her youngest niece should 
lire together. This niece, who felt conscious 
of her incapacity solely to supply to her aunt 
the place of those she had been deprived of, 
proposed their quitting London, and residing at 
Hadley, where the nearness to Mrs. Chapone's 
invaluable friend Mrs. Amy Burrows, who had 
retired thither some years before, offered a pleas- 
ing hope that one ray of happiness might be re- 
stored to the unrepining sufferer. 

This plan Mrs. Chapone gladly acquiesced in, 
and even seemed to dwell with some delight on 
the prospect of comfort it presented to her, and 
accordingly she and her niece settled tlicre in the 
autumn of 1800. 

Here, upon her first arrival, the united efforts 
of Mrs. Burrows, and her niece, tlie only daug'hler 
of Mr. BuiTows ; of Mr. Cottrcll and his family; 
with several otlicr kind neighbours, succeeded in 
sometlincs procuring Mrs. Chapone a few hours 
of enjo} ment ; but they were of short diu*ation, for 
her infirmities increased so fast, that slie was 
never able to go down stairs above tlirce or four 
times after she took possession xyfhev liouse. 

Though she daily gi'cw weaker both in body 
and mind, yet her general health, witli the excep- 
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tion of one or two attacks, was rather improved 
than injured, and she had fewer complaints during 
the last year of her life, than had probably fallen 
to her share in any preceding part of it. 

No deprivation of intellect, no fiiilure of her 
powers of entertainment, could diminish the firm 
and long-tried friendship of Mrs. Burrows ; she 
and Miss Burrows were her constant visitors, and 
while they surveyed, with compassion and humi- 
liation, the awful lesson to human nature, which 
the wreck of so bright an ornament of it presented, 
they omitted no opportunity to administer every 
soothing means of relief she was then capable of 
experiencing. 

Though at times she was so lost as to be un- 
conscious of the presence of her friends, at others 
nature seemed to revive within her, and she would 
occasionally astonish them, with even brilliant 
sallies of her g^uine vivacity. 

In October 1801, Mrs. Chapone completed her 
74th year. On the Christmas day following, with- 
out any previous illness, having declared herself 
unusually well the day before, she fell into a doze 
from which nothing could arouse her, and which 
the medical gentleman who attended her imme- 
diately pronounced to be the forerunner of death ; 
and at eight o'clock in the evening, without one 
apparent struggle or sigh, she breathed her last 
in the arms of her neice, still attended by her 
lihremitting friend Mrs. Burrows. 
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Such was the life, and such the end of Mrs. 
Qhapcme. If her dbaracter be not sufficient^ 
inade known by what has been recounted oi her, 
St would be frivolous to attempt a ikrtherdelinea* 
tion of it here. There has b^ Tio design to pre- 
fuent a ** faultless pionster^ to i^e world. It is not 
pretended that she was het from fIdVngSy for she 
was a human creature ; but they would be record^ 
ed with an ill grace by those whovo well reinemr 
ber how few tliey were in comparison with her 
virtues, and how constantly they were checked by 
p religious sense of duty, and by a benerolent 
wish to Hve in charity and good will with all her 
fellow creatures. Humility was a prominent fea^ 
ture in her phar^cter ; she was so thankful for any 
goo|| offices that were rendered her, that nothing 
pfTended her so much as calling the world wicked 
and ungrateful. She always insisted upon it, tliat 
^ere was a much greater portion of good than 
pvil in it, a^id frtjquently observed, " If it were 
i^t tbe best natured of all worlds, I should not 
fiaye received so much kindness as I have done 
init.'» 

of embeliisbmei^t or exaggerated praise these 
memoirs may be acquitted, but if the pen of aflTec- 
tion has been too diffuse, it is hoped that the can- 
dour of those who give themselves the trouBlc to 
peruse it, will prompt them to consider the crroy 
f^ pardonat>lp. 
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Kind reader, tliere now survive but few who 
could boast an alliance with Mrs. Chapone, and 
if you would hereafter entitle youi*self to the same 
veneration, and fond attachment to your memory 
from those you leave behind you, that her merits 
and amiable qualities have obtained for her, " Qo 
find do tkou Ifkeviisp /" 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Friday, October 13, 1750. 

Youti reproach, dear sir, of having so soon left 
you oil* as a correspondent, sits heavy upon my 
heart ; and the more so, because you might rea« 
flonably have expected that I should have written 
to you from Hampton, as you so kindly desired. 
I came fiom thence but yesterday, and- often 
wished, while I was there, for one half hour to 
myself, which 1 would have employed in writing 
to you. But it could not be ; tlie business there 
was to laugh, to sing, and to dance ; and I was 
not allowed to be enough a rational creature to 
converse with Mr. Richardson. However, don't 

« 

tliink me quite lost in dissipation : I am. now re- 
turned home, and settled, I hope, for the winter ; 
and returned with the same taste fur reasonable 
pleasures tliat I went out with, and shall find the 
same delight in your conversation, whenever you 
will favour ffle with it, as I did when I was so 
happy at North-End. You must not deny me 
your company here the fint day next week that 
you arc at leisure, and we must then fix on some 
day for me to wait on your amiable friend Miss 
llighmore. I. am sure you will not refuse to 
meet rae there. Do, good sir, send me word 
when I may see you, and let it be on a day when 

VOL. XI. c 
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your evening is unengaged. Miss Prescott has 
desired me not to neglect the proposal you made 
to me of telling you in writing my sentiments on 
the subject we touched on at North-End, of fijial 
duty and parental authority. She thinks with me, 
that to engage you to an explanation of your no- 
tions on this, as well as on all other important 
subjects, cannot but be higlily advantageous and 
improving to her and me ; and it is with this new 
tiiat I am contented to expose my opinions to you, 
in order to have them rectified by you. And you 
have given me leave to oppose my weak argu- 
ments to yours, till I can bring my reason to ^ve 
its free assent to your opinion. I will therefore 
venture to give you my sentiments, tiiough it is 
highly probable that Uiey will suffer by my man- 
ner of representing them. 

I suppose that parental authority, like aU other 
authority of one creature over anotiier, is design- 
ed to promote the happiness and good of the per- 
son who is to submit to it ; at least, that this is 
the principal end of its institution. 

A king is vested with power over his subjects, 
that he may maintain order amongst them, and 
provide for their safety and welfare. Parents 
have a natural authority over their children, that 
iliey may guide tiieir steps during their infancy 
and youth, whilst their reason is too weak to be 
trusted with the direction of tiieir own actions. 
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But though tliis motive to obedience ceases when 
tlie children are grown up, and endued, as it may 
happen, with stronger reason than their parents ; 
yet, tlien, love and gi*atitudc take place, and 
oblige them to the same obseiTance and feubmis- 
»ion to tlie will of theb parents, in all cases except 
vhere a higher duty interferes, or w^here the sa- 
crifice tlicy are expected to make is greater than 
any degree of gratitude can require. For tliough 
gratitude may demand that those \\ho, under 
God, were the authors of my hfe, and who provid- 
ed for its support when I was incapable of doing 
it myself, sliould have a proper control over me, 
Mid that in all reasonable nistances my will should 
submit to theirs ; yet you must allow tliat to suffer 
me to live, yet bid me destroy all the peace and 

. happiness of my life, is to exact a much harder 
obedience, an obedience which no human crea- 
ture can have a right to exact fi-om another. Yet 
this was not all that was exacted from Clarissa by 
her father and family. She was not only com- 
manded to sacrifice her happiness but her inno- 
cence : the marriage tfiey would liavc forced her 
to, would not only have plimged her into misery 
but g^ilt ; a g^ilt no less black than that of solemn 
pcijury before tlie altar of God. Ciui it tlien be 

ynade a doubt whetlier she had a natural right to 
refuse her obedience in this case, and, when 
Ibrutal force was. designed, to use every method 

VOL. II, Q Z 
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her own prudence could suggest to get out of 
their potrer. Had she not a right to disclaim an 
autJiority which was made use of, hot according 
to its true end, to promote her happiness, but to 
make her miserable ? Not to lead her to good, 
but to drag her to sin and perdition ? If then what 
she did was just and reasonable, why is she repre- 
sented as continually afflicting her soul' with re- 
morse and fear, on account of this one action of 
self-defence, and suffering as much horror and 
dread Irom her father's diabolical curse, as if he 
had really the powerof disposing of her happiness 
in the next world as well as in this ? Why is Cla- 
rissa, who is dra\\Ti as a woman of so good an 
understanding, and who reasons so justly on all 
otijcr subjects, to be so superstitious and weak 
in her a]»prehcnsions of parental authority ? She 
is so fettered by prejudice that she does not allow 
her reason to examine how far her conduct is tQ 
be justified or blamed ; but implicitly joins with 
her father to condemn herself, when neither rea- 
son nor religion condemn her. Docs not this, in 
some measure, call in question the foundation of 
her other virtues, which, if not grounded on rea- 
son, but on blind prejudice and superstition, lose 
all their value ? The enemies of virtue are too 
ready to accuse its followers of superstition, of 
laying tliemselvcs under i*estraiiits, which God 
and Nature never imposed on the^m. I would 
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therefore have those characters^wluch are drawn 
as patterns of virtue, keep c^ear of superstition ; 
and shew that the precepts of religion are most 
agreeal^e to reason and nature, and productive of 
our happiness, even in this world. Will you for- 
give me, dear sir, for making this objection to a 
' character which is otherwise unexceptionable, 
• and which h calculated ib promote reli^on and 
virtue more than any fiction that ever appeared 
: in the world I J dare say that you will be able to 
convince me Ihat I have considered this part of 
the character in a wrong hght ; at least, if you 
take the pains to try, you will convince me that 
•you do not think my opinion below your notice, 
- ^d that you have mpre regard for me tlian I can 
any way deserve, but by the sincere esteem and 
affectionate value, with which I am, good Mr. 
Ilichardson's obliged humble servant, 

HESTER MULSO. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

November 10, 1750. 

How much my heart thanks you for. all the 
trouble you have taken with me, my most kind 
friend ! iny excellent instructer ! I have no words 
that can express. I am ashamed to think how 
much time I have cost you ; may but my mind 
be as much bettered as it has been delighted by 
your last letter, and then, my dear Mr. Richard., 
son will not think his labour thrown away, even 
on me. 

Bat yet, beKevc me, I am not a little distressed 
how to answer you. To urge fresh arguments 
against yours,, will be to give you fresh trouble, 
and will, I fear, make you almost despair of doing 
any good to so obstinate, so tenacious a girl. Yet, 
my dear sir, you know I prepared you to expect 
to find me very slow in apprehending truths, 
which I had not been used to receive as such s 
and you gave me leave to own myself not convince 
ed, even after you had taken tlie pains to explain 
and enforce your opinion. I would fain flatter 
myself, that this is not owing to obstinacy in my 
temper ; that my mind is open to conviction, and 
wishes for truth, and not for victory. But how 
shall this appear to you? Let it appear as it will, 

VOL. II, Q 5 
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I dare not ho insincere ; and to give up the argu-, 
ment without being convinced, would be to defeat 
tlie good intentions of my kind correspondent, u ho 
can have no other motive to correspond with n\e at 
all, but the desire of my improvement, and my 
good. I will therefore continue to lay open to 
him all my thoughts ; he will 1 tmow have patience 
with my weakness and ahsui^ty ; and tliough he 
cannot help sometimes shaking his head and cijr 
ing «* Ah, Miss Mulso !" yet he will not do it with 
too much contempt ; he will not hate me, even 
though I should persist in the wrong. 

You tell me I argue partially on the side of 
children. I will not-* defend myself from this, 
because partiality is a fault wliich of all others we 
are least likely to find out in ourselves : yet this I 
, uill say, that I have as little reason to be partial 
on tliis subject as any child can have ; for it has 
pleased God to bless me with a parent who has 
secured my obedience by engaging on his side my 
tenderest affection, and warmegt gratitude ; to 
whom I am bound by all sorts of ties ; and from 
whom I have not the least reason to fear any 
tyrannous exercise of power, since tyi'anny is 
as much a stranger to his nature, as it is contrary 
to his principles. And however heavy tlie chains 
of oppression and slavery might have sat upon me, 
(I believe there is a rebellious spirit within mc, 
which so tried, would have been apt to break out) 
yet I hope I am not very untractable to the reins 
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of a mild and reasonable government. I hope my 
own heart deceives me not, when it assures me 
that it is ready to sacrifice much of its own hap- 
piness to that of my dear papa ; and that it will 
always acknowledge, by every act of reverence 
and submission which may not interfere with its 
first duties, the great debt of gratitude which it 
must for ever owe him. 

Fear not therefore^ good sir, that what you 
think wrong principles should influence my prac- 
tice in tlus important branch of duty ; and forgive 
this egotism, which, however impertinent in a 
general argument, may ^ve some satisfaction to 
your kind heart, always anxious for the good of 
others. 

You seem ip much surprised, nay I fear shock- 
ed* at the reason on which I suppose parental 
authority founded^ and at my supposing that there 
is a time when that reason for the child's obedi- 
ence cetise^ that I cannot help fancying that I 
did not state my opinion in proper terms, or that 
I have not sufficiently explained it; therefore I 
beg leave to give it you qit^cf more, in the words 
of Mr. Locke, in that chapter wliich treats of 
paternal pqwer in his treatise on government. I do 
not cite his authority to uphold my argument ; for 
no authority less than divine should be urged 
against reasoning ; and if I could have j^elded to 
authority alone, it would have been sufficient for 
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, ne to kmm^ your oiriipion, witfatfi^^iaiy u^g^etitb 
■t an. - My KMon for troubfiDg^j^* a« I iiin 
going to doi wit^ a very km^ 4]VioCdfion, ib^ be* 
cante thte casMi better stated, a&d'tfae'* aigumtots 

r sKfte deariy ei^^Teaaed, tium tii^ would be, if I 
g«.Te ihem you in my ovti wotda. ' ^ . ' 

Mr. Locke, after baTing spftAiei^V '''tflat equal 
right that every man hath-to tiiniSltnral fitsedbm, 

' «idx>iit Sehqf aubjeete^to ^ #il Mid authority 

. of any other ;Baii/*proceedtf1hm. >' j^ . .-^f 
« Cluldmi* (, ^^nfeat ate iM tN^i ilr^ 
•*it0^ e^hafily, tb(i^|^1iM^ ar^btmi' to it 
Thehr parents hkTe i i^ of rule and juriadBdianr 

/«veif them when they come into the woildfwid for 
aome time .after, but it is but a temporary one. 
The bonds of this subjection, are 10^6 the swad- 

\ dling-cloathft they are wrapt' upin, and supported 
by, m the weakness of their infi^icy : .age and rea.' 
aon, as they grow up, loosen tibnem, till at length 
they drop quite off, and leaVe a man at', his 0^71 
free disposal. ^ 

<< Adam wat created a perfect man ; his body 
and mind in full poiia^^on of their strength and 
reason ; and so was capable from the first instant 
of his being, to provide for his own support and 
presentation, and govern his actions according to 
the dictates of the law of reason which God had 
■'1 implanted in him. FrOm him the world • is peo- 
ple<l. Vith his descen<UiA8, who are all born. [in» 
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fants] weak aiid helpless, without knowledge op 
understanding: But to supply the defects of this 
imperfect state till the imi»ovement of growth 
and age hath removed them, Adam and Eve, and 
after them all parents, were, by the law of nature, 
under an obligation to preserve, noiuish, and edu- 
cate the children they had begotten ; not as their 
own workmanship, but the workmanship of their 
own Maker, the Almighty, to whom tliey were to 
be accountable for tliem. 

^* The law that was to govern Adam, was the 
same that was to govern all his posterity, the law 
of reason. But his offspring having another way 
of entrance into die world different from him, by 
a natural biith, that produced them ignorant, and 
without the use of reason, they were not presently 
under that law { for nobody can be under a law 
which is not promulgated to him ; and this law 
being [promulgated, or] made known by the use 
of reason, [only], he that is not come to the use 
of his reason, cannot be said to be under this law, 
and Adam's children, being not presently as soon 
as bom under this law of reason, were not presently 
free. For law in its true notion, is not so much 
the limitation as the direction of a free and intelli- 
gent agents bis proper interest, and prescribes no 
farther (han is for the general good of those under 
that law. So that, however it may be mistaken^ 
the end of law is not to abolish or restrain, but t9 
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preserve and enlarge freedom ; for in all the states 
of created beings capable of laws, where there 14 
no law there is no freedom. For liberty, is, to be 
free from restraint and violence from others, whicl^ 
cannot be where there is no law : but freedom is 
not, as we are told, a liberty for every m^n to do 
what he lists ; (for who could be free when every 
other man's humour might domineer over hiin ?} 
but a liberty to dispose and order as he Usts, his 
person, actions, possessions, and his whole pro- 
perty within tlie allowance of those laws under 
which he is, and therein not to be subject to the 
arbitrary will of another, but freely follow his own. 
** The power then that parents have over their 
childi'en arises from that duty which is incum- 
bent on them to take care of their offspring, dur- 
ing the imperfect state of childhood. To inform 
the mind and govern tlie actions of their yet igno- 
rant nonage, till reason shall take its place and 
case them of that trouble, is what the children 
vant, and the parents are bound to. For God 
havmg given man an understanding to direct his 
actions, has allowed him a freedom of will, and a 
liberty of acting, as properly belonging thereunto, 
within the bounds of that law he is under. But 
whilst he is in an estate wlierein he has not under- 
standing of his own to direct his will, he is not to 
have any will of his own to follow ; he tliat under- 
stands for him must will for him too, [he must 
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prescribe to his will, and' regulate his actions :3 
But when he comes to the state that made his 
fatlier a freeman, llic son is a freeman too. 

** This holds in all the laws a man is under, 
whether natural or civil. Is a man under the law 
, of nature ? What made liim free of that law ? What 
g^ve him a free disposing of his property accord- 
ing to his own will witliin the compass of that law ? 
I answer a state of maturity, whcrcin lie might 
be supposed capable to know that lavs, that so he 
miglit keep liis actions witliin the bounds of it. 
When he has acquired that state, he is supix)scd 
Co know how far that law is to be his guide, and 
' how far he may make use of his freedom ; and so 
comes to have It ; till tlien, somebody else must 
guide him who is^jresumed to know how far tlie 
Uw allows 9- liberty. If such a state of reason, 
ftuch an age of discretion made him free, the same 
shall make lus son free too." (And if his son, I 
presume his daughter too ; since tlie duty of a 
l^liild is equally imposed on both, and since the 
natural liberty Mr. Locke speaks of arising from 
reason, it can never be proved that women have not 
a rig^t to it, unless it can be proved tliiit they are 
not capable of knowing the law they arc under. ) 
•* Is a man under the law of England ? What made 
him free of tliat law ? A capacity of knowing that 
law; which is supjMsed by that law at tlie age of 
twcnty>onc ye$u^ : and in $ome cases nooner. If 
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this made the father free, it shall make the son 
free too. 

'< Thus we are bom free, as we are bom ra- 
tional. Not tliat we have actually tlie exercise 
of either ; age tliat brings one brings with it the . 
other too. 

** But though" (now, dear sir, comes the dis-' 
tinction, which you call plausible, and by which I 
think some care is taken of the parent's happiness 
as well as the child's, and by which I am persuaded 
no parent will suffer, who does not wish for more 
power than belongs to a mortal.) " But though 
there be a time when a child comes to be as free 
from subjection to the vnXL and command ofliis " 
father, as the father himself is free" fi-om subject. 
tion to the will of any body else ; and tliey are both 
under no other restraint tlian w hat is common to 
them both, whctlicr it be the law of nature, or 
principal law of their country," (or let me add 
the laws of God, as revealed in scripture) " yet 
this fi-eedom exempts not a son fi*om that honour 
w hich he ouglit by the law of God and nature to 
pay his parents. God having made the parents 
instruments in his great design of continuing the 
race of mankind, and tlie occiisions of life to tlieir 
childi'en, as he hath laid on tlieni an obligation to 
nourish, preserve, and bring up their offspring, so 
he hath laid on the childi*en a peq)ctual obligation 
kii honoui'big their parents ; wliich containing in it 
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an inward esteem and reverence to be shevm by all 
outward expressionsy ties up tlie child from any 
thing that may ever injure or affront, disturb, or 
endanger, the happiness or life of thosefrom whom 
he received his ; and engages him in all actions of 
defence, relief, assistance, and comfort of those 
by whose means he entered into being, and has 
been made capable of any enjoyments of life. From 
tbit obligation, no state f nojreedom, can absolve cbil- 
dren. But this is very far from giving parents a 
power of command over their children, or an au- 
thority to make laws, and dispose, as they please, 
of their lives or liberties* *Tis one thing to ow« 
honour, respect, gratitude, and assistance, another, to 
require an absolute obedience and submission. 1 he 
honour due to parents, a monarch in his throne 
owes his mother, and yet this lessens not his au- 
thority, nor subjects him to her government 

" The want of distinguishing tliese two powers, 
viz. that which the father hath in the right of 
tuition during minority, and the right of honour 
all Ills life, may perhaps have caused a great part 
of tlie mistakes about this matter. For to speak 
properly of them, the first of tliese is ratlier the 
privilege of children, and duty of parents, than any 
prerogative of paternal power. The nourishment 
and education of tlieir children is a chai'gc so 
incumbent on parents for their children's good, 
that nothing can absolve them from taking cart 
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of it And though the power of commanding and 
chastizing them go along with it, yet God hath 
woven into tlie principles of human nature such 
a tenderness for their oflspringy'that there is lit- 
tle fear that parents should use their power with 
too much rigour. The excess is seldom on the 
severe side, the strong bias of nature drawing the 
other way." (This is certainly true in general : 
but yet there are parents who seem to have nonte 
of this tenderness interwoven in their natures, or 
who have entirely rooted it out of their hearts ; an 
instance of which I know, in the case of a very 
intimate friend of mine j whose parents I am 
sure were much less fit to be tjnisted with the 
measures of tlieir own authority, than the child 
with the measures of its obedience. For the 
old Taboos were a thousand times more wicked 
and unreasonable, than a little Yahoo could be.) 
<* This is that power to which children are com- 
manded obedience, that the p^dns and care of their 
parents may not be increased, or ill rewarded. 
On the other side, honour and support, all that 
which gratitude requires to return for the benefits 
received by and from them, [See Mr. Richard- 
son !] is tlie indispensable duty of the child, and 
proper pri^oilege of the parents. This is intended 
for tlie parent's advantage, as the other is for the 
child's. Though education, the pareht's duty, 
•spcms to have most power, because the ignorancd 
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and infirmities of childhood stand in need of re- 
straint and correction, which is a visible exercise 
of rule ; and a kind of dominion ; and that duty 
which is comprehended in the word honour re- 
quires less obedience, though the obligation be 
stronger on groKm than younger children. For 
who can think the command * childreny obey your 
pccrents* reqtdres, in a man that has children of 
his own, the same submission to his father, as it 
does in his yet young children to him ? And thaty 
by this precept, he were bound to obey all his 
father's commands, if, out of a conceit of autho- 
rity, he should have the indiscretion to treat him 
still as a boy ? A man may owe honour and re- 
spect to an ancient or wise man, \defence to his 
child or friend, relief and support to the distress- 
ed, and gratitude to a benefactor, to such a de- 
gree, that all he has, all he can do,-cannot suffi- 
ciency pay it. But all these give no authority, 
no right to any one of making laws over him, 
from whom they are owing ; and ^tis plain all this 
is NOT OWING to the hare title of father, because 
obligations to parents, and the degrees of luhat is 
rtquired of children, may be varied by the different 
care and kindness, trouble and expaise ivhich are 
<^ien employed upon one child more than another.** 

Whether this doctrine will appear to you in any 
letter light firom Mr. Locke's explanation of it, 
I know not. To me, I must ow>), it appears high- 
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ly reasonable, and the objections you have madcy 
do not to me appear strong enough to overthrow 
it. . 

You draw the picture of a very selfish ungrate- 
fbl Uttle villain of a giri, (with more severity on the 
sex than I expected from you) and then conclude 
with saying that she may justify herself by takii^ 
it for granted that " parental authority is design- 
ed to promote the hairiness and good of the per-* 
son who is to submit to it, at least that this is the 
principal end of its institution.** So,, give me 
te'&ve to add, are all laws and restrictions ; even 
those which proceed directly from the Deity him- 
self, are manifestly designed to promote the good 
of mankind in general, and of each individual in 
particular ; and are besides enforced by the pro- 
mise of future rewards. But does it weaken their 
authority to say that they are so ? Shall I be the 
less willing to obey, because I know it is my 
interest, and that obedience is made my duty,yor 
tny own sake ? 

You say that you can by no means consent that 
an indispensable duty should be bartered awaj 
for gratitude. Is not gratitude then an indispen- 
sable duty ? Believe me, it appears so to me ; 
and with regard to our parents, I am ready to 
allow with Clarissa, tliat it is a duty anterior to 
all others, (except those we owe to the Supreme 
Being) because our obligations to our parents 
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bi»gin with our birth, and arc increasing daily, 
during" our helpless state of infancy, in which we 
are not capable of making any return to them, not 
even the small tribute of acknowledgment. It 
must therefore be tlie business of our riper years 
to confess, and, as far as we are able, to return 
tiie benefits we have received. And on this I 
hope I may, \^ithout offence, suppose that duty 
founded, which is comprehended in the words. 
Honour thy father and mother. What / under- 
stand by the word honour, you have already seen 
in the words of Mr. Locke. ** But, say you, how 
can a child be grateful, who thinks not herself 
obliged ?" If having received the highest benejit9, 
life, education, support, and a provision for the 
rest of her life, (either given or designed her) she 
thinks not herself obliged, what shall I say to 
such a one ? No duty, no obligation can bind her ; 
she either has not a capacity to know the law 
slie is under, and so is not arrived at a state of 
freedom, or else, knowing it, she defies it ; and 
is in rebellion, not only against her parents, but 
against her God. If your little Tahoo can dare 
to conchide that "gratitude to her papa and 
mama she owes none, that love for them she has 
none, tbathom^ fiown to a deai-cr object ;" [ilow 
Mr. Richardson ! is tlie human heart cu[)able of 
loving no more than one object at a time ? Did 
J our sweet Pamela love her father and mother 
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less afler she had given her heart and handi ta 
Mr. B. than before ?] " and that, in short, she 
has no motive to regard thetfk ;'' what have I to 
dm wiOk web a girl ^ htitiheHiftle villain justify 
herself as she can, but not hf using my words« 
which I am sure will Mver serve her purpose. 

Clarissa says that at ewiy a^ on this «de buu 
trimony, the wings of ouz; parents are our moit 
necessary safeguard, ftom the vultures, the hawks, 
fiot). Suppose a woman lives sh^lle till forty; I fiuic|r 

hjf that time the hawks, wfticrer, andiitotwill 
gite her very little trouble; and diat she might b^ 
pretty secure from the danger of being DBvoum« 
ED, though she should have the courage to creep 
from under the wings of her parents. Or suppose 
a yomi^ woman left an orphan, (we will, however, 
suppose her a ixonnan, of age to ^ow the law she 
lives under, and to dispose of her own property,) 
must she necessarily become the prey of some 
rapacious animal ? and must she of course be un- 
happy, for want of prudence to conduct herself 
through life ? If not, it is plain that there is ai^ 
age at which she may be capable of governing her 
pwn actions according to the Ijiws of her religion 
and her country. But you ask me what is to be*. 
come of those young women who want prudence ? 
Just the same that will become of men who want 
prudence ; just what will become of their parents, 
jftlfey should want prudence ; they will draw them- 
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^Ives into distresses and inconveniences ; knd this 
must be the case of some of those many who never 
are dX years of discretion, 

Tou may by this time have guessed what I 
meant by the words ^<rvm up. " But at what 
time," says Hooker, " a man may be said to have 
attained so far forth the use of reason as suificeth 
to make him capable of those laws whereby he is 
then bound to g^de his actions, this is much more 
easy for sense to discern, than for any one by skill 
and learning* to determine." 

But now for the particular case of marriage. 
Take notice, dear Sir, that I, as well as Clarissa, 
only insist on a negatives ftud that it never entered 
into my mind to suppose a child at liberty to dis. 
pose of herself in marriage, without the consent of 
her parents. This ^atitude, or the duty of honour- 
ing tbem, forbids, unless they had first cast her out 
of their protection, and forced her to seek another 
guardian. You think I expressed myself too 
strongly with regard to forced marriages ; and 
perhaps I did ; for I always considered marriage 
in a more solenm lightlhan tl\e generality of peo- 
ple do ; and as I think highly of the felicity of the 
9tate where it is a marriage of souls as well as 
persons, so have I a dreadful idea of the misery 
of being ** joined, and not matched.** But if I have 
carried these notions too far, surely the absurdity 
•f the generfdity of parents on tlie other hand 
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is still greater ; and I did not expect from Mr. 
Richardson to have heard any excuses, any pallia- 
tives for their sordid, base way'of thinkin^^ did 
not expect to hear from him that *' daughters 
many times have reason to wish that they itad beat 
prevailed on," to give their haiids< where their 
hearts reiiised to be given; or to have heard 
Colonel Morden cite^l at a num of observation, £)r 
the support of that favourite maxim of most 
parents, but surely not of Mr, JRicbardton, th^t 
however strong your aversion may be to your 
/ovfT, you can't fail of loving your busbandg as if 
the ceremony of marriage could alter the nature 
eitlier of the man or the woman, and remove the 
natural antipathy between worth and baseness, 
between ^od sense and folly, between the grovel- 
ling, dirty little soul of a Solmcs, and that of the 
almost divine Clarissa. If the lady's dislike be 
only to the person of the man ; if he be a man of 
sense and wortli, and one to whom she can have 
no otlier objection, but that his outward form dis- 
pleases her, I do think such a dislike may be over- 
come, wliere there is no prepossession in favour 
of anotlier. Yet even trivial as this objection is, 
in comparison of others wliich regard the mind, I 
think it ought to be overcome, if it can be over^ 
come, before marriage j and that a woman ought 
not to trust to 2i possibility of being able to perjorrw 
her solemn vow. 
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How little likelihood is there, that a man who^ 
with all the assiduity, all the compUance, all the 
arts which the desire of pleasing inspires him 
withy whilst a lover, cannot obtain a favourable 
thought, should at once become amiable in those f 
very eyes which before regarded him with aver- 
sion, and dear to that heart which shrunk at his 
approach, from the moment that he is adorned 
with the title ofbtubandt When from the humble, 
crawling slave, who dreaded her frown, the mean 
wretch begins to strut about, full of the sense of 
his new prerogatives, and puffed up almost to 
bursting, with the pride of having a creature every 
way his superior in his pcnatr^ and bound to obey 
him. Oh Sir, you who could paint so well the 
vuin qf wisdom tugging at the leading-strings of 
Lis pretty fool, to restrain her from embracing a 
ferpent ; pj^nt, I beseech you, the lovety, the wise, 
tiie noble, Uie good Clarissa, not in kading-atrings, 
bu^in cJbahit; (for tyranny is the triumph of low 
minds, and almost the sure consequence of power 
In the hands of a fool) her hands manacled, her 
feet fettered down to earth, her head bowed down 
with shame and dejection of soul, and her face 
covered with blushes for the ridiculous, comtemp* 
tible appearance and behaviour of her husband. 
Her shoulders heavy laden with her marriage 
jafe, and her agreeable yoke-fillcM leaving the 
whole weight of it to her, whilst he affects to look 
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hig, and to put on an air of superiority and JDoaif' 
mand, wfaidi increases in proportion to her medc-* 
neas and readiness to obey ; no way to her ta 
^oblige him, since he looks on the most painful 
^kompliances as ber tkty, and bU due. The coo^ 
atant drudgery of dunirmUttion which she must 
submit to, in order to behave as she ought, and 
to appear to perform her engagement to /ote tmi 
honour him, either ifiectually deceives him, (and 
then he plumes himself on her fondness, thinks 
his irresistible charms have captivated her, and 
that let him behave a^he \riU, the poor, fond fool 
f cannot help loving him,) or else, if he sees through 

her struggles to obKge him, and perceives tlie 
force she puts upon herself, he has not delicacy 
enough to be hurt by it, but building on her virtue 
and conscience, cares not to please her, or to 
soften her slavery ; well knowing tliat let her hate 
liim as she will, she will still do her duty by him. 
This is the lot, of which you say that you wiU«not 
think higlily of that woman's prudence, who, after 
a while, could not reconcile herself tolerably to 
it ; especially if children follow the marriage 
Alas ! children which are the greatest blessing* 
in a happy marriage, would in this case bring with 
them fresh grief and mortification to the unhappy 
mother, who would see them absurdly, if not 
cruelly treated ; and if her husband interfered at 
all in their education, see their minds poisoned 
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with the mean notions and bad maxims^ as well 
us by the example of their father ; and hep own in- 
.^tructions, if she ^ves them any, must be directly 
oj^site to his. Prudence may enable her to 
behave with decency and patience in such calami- 
ties, but will it prevent her feeling tliem ? Will it 
restore that irfaard p^ace and joy, which her 
implicit obedience has robbe(^er of? Yet such 
is tlie eligible condition, in v^Wi the wise, tlie 
experienced part of tlie world, take such infinite 
pains to place their children ; such tlie Lord to 
whom tliey would sell and enslave the darling of 
their hearts, for whom they have treasured up 
tlieir gain, and fi*om whom, as from a rising sun, 
they expect to have lustre and gladness cast on 
tlie winter of their days. Is it possible that ex- 
perience should produce eiTor, and that the ex- 
emption of old people from the passions of youth, 
should be no better a privilege than to leave room 
for the love of money, which seems then to en- 
gross the whole soul, and to fill up tlie place of 
all the otlier passions ! Does the soul (one wouliJ[ 
be almost tempted to ask) contract and shrivel up 
with old age,' like the body ? And can time wither 
even virtue ? 

Don't tliink me insolently pert upon old peo- 
ple. Believe me, a virtuous and wise old age is 
the object of my sincerest reverence and highest 
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esteem. I confess the great advantage whick 
experience ^ves to a good understanding, and 
the happy opportunities which that calm season 
of life allows for tlie greater progress of virtue,* 
and for a more uninterrupted attention to the* 
duties of religion. I think it is reasonable to sup-^ 
pose, that as it is the grand business of our Uve»>- 
to endeavour to nf^ by deg^es to that state of 
excellence and fakppiness which is the ultimate 
end of our being, he who has made tlus his voca- 
tion, and has spent his Kf6 in pressing forward to 
the prize of his high calling, will be nearer the 
attainment of perfection in an advanced age, th«n 
1)6 who has but begun his race can be, with what- 
ever ardour and dili^nce he sets out. But yet, 
my dear Sir, you who have by an amazing* strength 
of tliought and penetration, and unwearied ob- 
servation, gained so much more knowledg-e of tlie 
world, and of tlie human heart, than the longest 
life gives to otliers ; whose zeal for doing good, 
whose benevolence and friendship have all the 
warmtli of youtli, though guided by matures! 
judgment ; who have too much real dignity to 
need to usurp upon our respect, or to exact that 
flefcrcnce to your jear^ which is due to your wis- 
dom and virtue ; you, I say, may speak impartially 
on this subject, and I may tell to you, without 
fear of offending, my obser\'^ations on those who 
claim our acquiescence in all their ophiions, from 



their superiority of years and experience. And 
you will shew me where my obsei'vations are false, 
and teach me how to make the best use of those 
which are true. What shall I think of human 
nature, and how shall I avoid dreading the con-» 
tinuance of my life, lest, instead of improving, I 
should be more and'more corrupted by the world ; 
more selfish, more ungenerous, more contracted 
ii^ my views, more earthly in my affections, when 
I see those who in their youth had hearts capable 
of delicate sentiments, who were open, generous, 
sincere, and benevolent, gentle, cheerful, and 
agreeable in their tempers, innocent in their man* 
ners, and unaffected in their piety ; when I see 
these very people, in an advanced age, grown cold 
to all tender and good affections ; close and de^* 
signing; covetous and mean; insensible to the 
pains of others, and siao), if not umvillingt to relieve 
them ; rigid in their precepts, yet self-indulgent, 
lull of reverence for themselves, and of contempt 
lor youth, peevish, imperious, tyrannical, and self- 
conceited, yet manifesdy weak in judgment, and 
dull of apprehension ? I am sure you must have 
known instances of such who, in the early part of 
their lives, obtained, and perhaps deserved, the 
former character, sunk into the sad, the pitiable 
state I have described, in their last stage. Is it 
that a long commerce with the world does indeed 
corrupt the heart; and extinguish by degre«9 
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those sparks of lights those inclinatioils to good^ 
which were implanted in our minds? Or is it 
rather to be attributed to the seeds of original evil^ 
which grow with our years, and overspread the 
whole soul ? But though there are some instances 
of this melancholy change for the worse, there arc 
doubtless many of improvemetit and reformation; 
therefore perhaps this observation may be to no 
purpose here, unless it shews that a si^riority of 
years does not always give real superiority; and 
that parents are sometimes the less qualified to 
judge of the real good and happiness of their chil- 
dren for being so much older than they, for hav- 
ing lost the tenderness and sensibility of their 
hearts, without adding much to the strength and 
capacity of their /beads. 

But I have insensibly wandered from the sub- 
ject of forced marriages. I must own that I can 
recede very little from the strength of my expres- 
sions on this subject. I can only consent to change 
the word misery into unbappiness. I must still sajr 
that tlie marriage Clarissa's parents would have 
forced her to, would have plunged her into unbap^ 
Tiess, &,c. Misery is perhaps too strong a term for 
any degi'ee of calamity which can be inflicted on ua 
in this world, for absolute nnisery is inconsistent with- 
a state of mortality, as well as absolute happiness, 
but I cannot help thinking that a maniage so very 
unsuitable as that of a Solmes and a Clarissa, gene- 
rally disturbs, if not destroys the peace and happinas* 
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of the whole life, and I think it vety unlikely that 
any length of time should produce friendsliip be- 
tween two minds that are the very oppositcs tc» 
each other, in opinions, sentiments, and princi- 
ples ; and it is plain that Clarissa thought so too ; 
for she would not Have drawn upon herself tlic an- 
ger, and even reprobation 5f those, she so much 
honoured and loved, and encountered with so 
many persecutions, difficulties and distresses, had 
she believed that, after a while, she could have 
reconciled herself to Solmes, and have been tole- 
rably happy with him ; and that if she endea'oourtti 
to accomplish her marriage vow, she should ac- 
complish it. If this be granted, 1 think, (after 
having as you desired perused the matrimonial 
office, and weighed to the best of my abilities 
the force of the words) that I shall not have much 
to retract from my assertion, that a marriage 
with Solmes would have involved Clarissa in guilt 
as well as unbappiness ; a guilt very little, if at all 
short oi solemn perjury before the altar of God. You 
say that the promise of the wife to lore and honour 
her husband, implies no more tlian that she will 
endeavour to love and honour him. And though 
tliis is not expressed in the^vow, yet I am willing to 
grant that, as the inward thoughts- and aflections 
of our hearts are not absolutely in our power, as the 
outward actions by which they are to be shewn 
are, best endeavours only are implied. But if this 
promise be made witlia full persu^voYv.VWL t>5os% 
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^Nc8eaiwiir# wfll be iMf^^cftia^ «l)d 
be in four power to perfi>nii wfuit yoa then pfo- 
wiae, wli^ an eqidvocal lalvo it this ! If I pvo4 
nuse to give to anyone an eatate which is we^xaSky 
in my own posaeasion, aome unfofeaeen aecideut 
nay happen to disappoint my Sntentiona and pq^ 
it out of my power to perform my prcnniae 1 1 may 
die before it is performed, or be to whom I piro« 
imse ifiay die ; or my estate may be taken from 
me by vidence. Therefore no mofe can be un- 
derstood, by any such pRnnise» than that 1 will do 
(t, if it ia in my power, So, if I many a poan, foir 
whom I have a atncere and well grounded love 
|ind esteem, that man may afterwards so change 
his principles and behaviour, as to wear out my 
love, and put it out of my power to esteem him. 
But if I, not having one single foot of land, nor the 
least probability of ever having any, and being 
fully persuaded in my own mind that I never shall 
be mistress of any, do nevertheless give a positive 
promise to bestow an estate on any body, could I 
quiet my own conscience by saying within myself 
that I only meant that I viould give it if I could, 
fuid that 1 would endeavour to give it, when I well 
knew that all my endeavours would never put it 
in my power \ Would not he Xo^ whom I made the 
promise have a right to accuse me of falsehood 
and breach of promise ? And would not God and 
my own heart join with him to accuse me ? And 
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is it not the same thing if having no lov?, no honour, 
for the man I marry, at the time, nor any likeli- 
hood of ever being able to love and honour him, 
I nevertheless ^ve a positive promise so to do ? 
Mven the best endeavours only are hnplied. I always 
considered wilful prevarication with as much ab- 
horrence, and rather more contempt, than a down- 
right lie ; it is the mean subterfuge of those who 
would have all the advantage of deceiving, yet 
^ave themselves from the danger of it : it is impi- 
ously trifling with the g^at Searcher of hearts, 
who regards oiir intentions, and not our words. I 
must therefore think Clarissa would have been 
guilty of falsehood, and breach of her vow by 
marrying Solmes ; and as this vow is to be made 
in so solenm a manner, in the presence and in the 
name of God, who is called upon by the minister 
to witness (as weU as the company present) to 
tlie contract, it is nearly, if not quite, of equal dig- 
nity and force with any oath that words can frame ; 
*nd the breach of it may reasonably enough be 
palled perjury. And this is tlie guilt which I said 
Clariissa would have been involved in by obeying 
this command of her parents ; for as to any dan- 
ger which could follow of her breaking the other 
part of her vow, that of keeping only to the m<in 
she Ttiarriesy forsaking all other, it never entered 
into my tlioughts ; nor ever 'could, whilst tlie 
woman in my view was a Clarissa, or even one 
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infinitely short of Clarissa^s excellence. Yet this ' 
I believe, that being married to a hated object, 
does by no means secure the heart from a future 
impression, much less can get the better of one 
which has taken root before hand; and thi% 
though it does not endanger the virtue of a well- 
principled woman, greatly adds to her tmbappifie»9 f 
and though 9. prudent noman would no doubt afte 
her best endeanoura to avoid or subdue such lui 
impression, yet I am not quite sure that those 
endeavours will o^ajv tueeeed. But enough of 
this is said ( if a marriage with a man 1 hate would- 
be criminal, it would be of course unhappy ; and 
even were it innocent, it is so very unhafifij, that 
for my own part I think tlie sacrifice of my life 
would seem a trifle in the comparison. I still 
think that it would be less cruel in my parent to 
command my death, (were this power allowed 
him by tlie laws, as it was amongst the Romans) 
than to exact this instance of my obe4ience. And 
as our happiness or unhappiness must depend on 
our own notions and apprehensions of it, as the 
same circumstance which might possibly produce 
the idea of pleasure in my fatlier, might produce 
that of pain in me, according to our different sen- 
sations ; no one, however superior in experience 
and judgment, should be too confident in judging 
what will or what will not conduce to the happi. 
Mess of another ; since it is the same thing to me 
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^^Ucther I am made miserable by the force of my 
imagination, or by the necessary operation of out- 
ward circiunstances ; the effect is still the same ; 
/ a'tn unhappy whether my fatlier or mother would 
have been so in my situation or not. 

You object to the words " bid her destroy all 
the peace and happiness of her life, and com- 
fiumded to give up her innocence, &c." 'Tis true 
as you say the Harlowes did not use tliose expres- 
sions ; they bade her be rich, and consequently, 
in their opinion, rjappy ; they (in effect) bade her 
regard no oatlis, no vows, when money was to be 
got ; for they would, I suppose, have done so in 
her case. They bade her not expect felicity in 
tlie smiles of innocence, the peace, the healtli of 
\-irtue, the rational pleasures of well-grounded 
mutual love ; 

« Perfect esteem, enlrren*d by desire 

** Ineffable, and sympathy of soul, 

*^ Thought meeting thought, and will preventing Tvill, 

** With boundless confidence"— 

but in the consciousness of being rich ; in tlic 
envy of fools, in the arrogance of plent}-, in the 
bopca of surviving her husband, and of being the 
richer for his poverty of wuL These, I suppose, 
were the Harlowes' ideas of happiness. But why 
were they not satisfied with thinking and acting 
in this manner for themselves ? If they preferred 
money to every thing else, let them pursue it. 
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through all tlie bogs and quagmires which they 
find in their way to it. But why should they 
drag Clarissa after them ? who^ not having their 
desires, had no reason to engage in their pursuits i 
they must know enough of her mind to know that 
avarice was not her predominant passion, though 
it was theirs { they must know that she didiKH: 
think money the one thing needful, though they 
did. And vihose happiness were they to provide 
for ? tjihose soul was to be bound in league with 
Solmes ? and naho was to take the charge of a v(nr« 
and to answer for the performance of it ? Tou ask 
me, in the former part of your letter, ** Who is 
to be the judge in nice or dubious cases, the 
pai'cnt or the child ?" It should seem that this 
was a dubious case, since it w'as strenuously dis- 
puted, and tlie opinions of tlie parents and the 
child were directly opposite. If you ask the 
question wdth regard to such a case as this, I 
readily answer, the child ; because it is the child** 
happiness, and the child's conscience only which 
are concerned ; for no advantage or pleasurto 
could have accrued to them by her submitting in 
this point, in any degree proportionable to the 
disadvantages and pains which she must have 
suffered by such a submission. Therefore as it was 
not a struggle for a point which equally concern- 
ed them both, but the affair of tlie child princi- 
pally, if not solely, she it is that mu&t decide r ^^ 
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Sill that they had a right to in this case was to oficr 
their reasons and advice, and if they had not 
force enough to conquer her objections, and con- 
vince her reason, the final determination must be 
left to her. 

But after aD, I g^aiit that the opinion of the 
parents that what they commanded was for the 
good of the child, does lessen their guilt, though 
the effect is the same with regard to ber. If my 
parent is mad, and gives me poison for food^ 
though I am effectually killed, yet my parent is 
not giulty of murder. And thus much I will ' 
allow to the Harlowe father and mother, that 
when they bade her be guilty and miserable, they 
did not understand the import of their words, and 
thought tliey bade her be happy. And tliis, 
though it aggravates tlieir absurdity, lessens tlieir 
guilt : though I cannot help suspecting that, blind 
and infatuated as they were, they did not wholly 
regard the happiness of their child in this mutch. 
The vanity of having it said that tJbeir daughter 
was nobly provided for, o^ tlie distant prospect of 
some lucre to themselves, or to their other chil- 
dren, must hav^ determined them in their obsti- 
nacy. And this the father himself confesses, 
when he says, he had rather have no child in her, 
than one be could not dispose of for her own good, 
arui the good of his vfKOhE family. In which I 
presume he includes hiinself. And I shall always' 
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suspect this to be one, if not a principal motive 
witli all parents who act as he did. 

I must likewise retract from the force of these 
words : " A guilt that would drag bar into fiertU' 
tion." This I own is expressed with too much 
warmth ; for there is no single act of sin, of which. 
fuf should dare to say that it will drag a person 
into perdition. And you were greatly in the right, 
my good, my kind instructer, to reprove me far 
this presumption. I only meant (however lay 
Unpetuosity might hurry me to choose the most 
forcible words wliich occurred to me» without * 
considering their full import, and this is too oflea 
my fault) that it was an act, which would have 
been offensive to the Almighty, and drawn on her 
his displeasure : a displeasure, which, however, 
would no doubt have been very much mitigated 
by the terrors and persecutions wliich had diuven 
her to it, and which repentance would certainly 
havonappeased. " Clarissa, as Mr. Jeoffrey justly 
observes, dies a martyr to her chastity, and to the 
cruelty of her relations, and her lover." Her trials 
were so great, that had she failed in any of them, 
she would have been greatly to be pitied ; and 
who knows how far excused in the sight of God ? 
But yet there are some things to be considered, 
besides what I have already mentioned, which 
aggravate the guilt of such marriages. Remem- 
ber, dear sir, tliat tlie minister before he joins the 
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^air, requires them, " As they shall answer it at 
the dreadful day of judgment, to confess if they 
know any impediment ; and bids them be assured 
that so many as are coupled together otherwise 
than God's word doth allow, are not joined toge- 
ther by God, neither is their marriage lawful.'* 

Is not hatred on one side an impediment ? And 
can those be joined together by God, or agreeably 
to his word, who marry, not for any of the reasons 
set forth in the service, but merely to gratify the 
avarice of their parents, or their own : not to live 
together in love, to love each other as themselves, 
but to loath and despise each other ? If a marriage 
then is made on such bad inducements, and with 
such bad views, 

** Ifitbenomore, 
« Portia is Brutus* harlot, not his wj/f." 

Give me leave now to thank youj my dear sir, 
for those excellent passages out of Clarissa, 
which you have quoted, and which contain max- 
ims that do indeed savour of tlie divine spirit, but 
which I hope are not inconsistent with those ad- 
vanced by me. I admire and love your Clarissa 
(do you think T don't ?) as much as yourself can 
do, for that meekness of temper which she joined 
to the most heroic magnanimitj', and that noble 
generosity, which enables her to plead so disinte- 
restedly for her cruel relations against herself. 
And I agree with you tliat this constant readiness 
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blindness of the old man's eyes^ to answer his 
prayers otherwise than he desired or intended. 
** Besides* this prediction regards rather the pos- 
terity of Jacob and Esau than themsebres, and 
was not fulfilled in their own persons : Esau was 
never subject to Jacob, but lived f^art in Mount 
Seir, where he founded a distinct people and 
government, and was himself prince over them, 
as much as Jacob was in his own family; and 
Jacob several times calls Esau lord, and himself 
his servant, and bowed himself seven times to 
the ground to Esau.'' 

I own I cannot see how this instance from 
scripture can be applied to the case before us, for 
the reasons I have given. 

But though I think Clarissa had not the least 
shadow of reason to fear that her father's curse 
would be prevalent with God, yet I allow that it 
would have been unnatural in her character not to 
be shocked at it, to the last degree j particularly 
for her father's own sake. 

She had indeed reason to fear that he had 
drawn on himself divine displeasure, and this 
concern for his eternal welfare and worldly fame, 
who had none for hers, is a most noble, and 
amiable grief, worthy of Clarissa, worthy of a 
christian. 

* Locke on goverpmeivt. 
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I entirely approve of every step she took to 
move him to withdraw ^is curse ; but I could 
have wished that it coulS have bee;i done with 
less psdn to her own heart, and- that her fears 
should have been alarmed for bint, for the guilty 
and unnatural imprecator only, and not for h^r in- 
nocent self, ^ who had the justest reason to depend 
on that favour and mercy from the Supreme Be- 
ing", which he has promised to those who love him, 
ftnd desire to please him. 

I would not have her reason upon false princi- 
ples, as I think she does, when she calls herself a 
vtretcb devoted f and adds ** How can it be other- 
wise ? If a parent's curses have the weight I 
always attributed to them, and have heard so 
many instances of their being followed by V* 

However, as you impute a// this fear to the 
weakness and dejection of her spirits, rather than 
to any error in judgement or principles, I have no 
more to say. If this is made clear, her unreason- 
able apprehensions cannot g^ve any just handle to 
those whose interest it is to depreciate the worth 
of reli^ous characters, and to endeavour to find 
out absurdities in their principles, to accuse her 
of superstition, and fh)m thence to call in ques- 
tion the foundation of her other virtues. 

And let me have your pardon, dear sir, for hav- 
ing drawn this unjust conclusion from an unjust 
supposition, that you did not mean to ascribe all 
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her lelTor to infirmity, biit to mate her an esaiii- 
ple of filial iluty and royerence, by tliis proof of 
an uncominon, and I tTiink unreasonable ajipre- 
hcnsioti orpnteTiial power, as well as by tiie other 
inrtances she gives of an almost implicit deference 
to tlie outliority of her parents. For though you 
do indeed put into the moutli of Miss Howe some 
consolatoiy arguments, yet they seem not to have 
»ny grcst weight with Chirissa, since she after- 
wards gives way to tlie same feiirs and terrors 
which Miss Howe endeavours to cure her of So 
that I apprehend they were owing rather to an 
habitual and fixed prejudice, tlian to occasional 
weakness and vapourishnesa. You tell me you 
have in the new edition strengthened these argu> 
ments of Mias Howe's, and that you gave Clarissa 
tltis weakness to keep up the probability of n hu- 
man character ; therefore it is plain that I misap- 
prehended your (Jesign herein, for which I once 
more ask pardon. 

Let me now renew my thanks to you, good sir, 
for that most excellent paragraph in the conelu- 
aion of your letter, in which you set forth the 
advantages of religion. " Happy is the man who 
lives tohisoHTi conscience ; and who regards the 
opinion of the world but as a secondary considcra. 
tionl He always will have the ri;fA(-l(s!e(/ virtue, 
who, if he errs, errs against his own interests, and 
is readier in a nice or doubtful case to give the 
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turn of tlie scale in his owni disfavoui* than favour.** 
These are words which I will lay up in my heart, 
and which I hope will not fail to present them- 
selves to my memory in all nice or doubtful cases 
which may occur in the course of my life. 

I am fidghted to see what a quantity I have 
UTitten. You bid me not spare you, and I have 
not indeed been sparing of your patience, which 
1 fear I have quite exhausted. But forgive me, 
and as a proof that you do so, let me have the 
pleasure 6f seeing you soon; otherwise I shall 
think I have been too pert, and that my dear Mr. 
Richardson is angry with his 

E^ver obliged humble servant, 

November 10, 1750. 
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TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

January 3, 1750-51. 
SEAR SIR, 

I KNOW not whether you will not laugh, and 
icall me vam, when I say that I had almost resolv- 
ed not to write to you again on the subject of our 
present correspondence, had you not so greatly 
obliged me, by ^ving to my entreaties the supple- 
ment to your last, which you had intended to keep 
from me ; as if your taking the trouble to read 
what I scribble, were not a fresh obligation ! Yet 
I cannot help expressing my gratitude in this way 
for your distinguishing kindness in bestowing so 
much time and pains on one who can so ill repay 
your goodness ; and who for all the pride, the plea- 
sure and improvement she has received from your 
friendship and correspondence, has notliing to 
offer you but her sincerest thanks, her best esteem, 
and an affection and reverence next to filial ; no- 
thing to entertsdn you with but the rude essays of 
an ignorant girl, the unconnected sallies of a wild 
ima^nation, with but little judgment to direct or 
control it. 

But you will wonder why I should have intend- 
ed not to answer your last favour. My reason was, 
that I began to perceive (at least I thought I did) 
that we were both on the same side of the ques- 
tion ; or rather^at we had left Bishop Hall, and 
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Mr. Locke's first quoted paragraph, in the oppo- 

• 

»itc extremities, and were advancing- to meet each 
other in tlie happy medium. 1 therefore thought 
nothing remained to be done, but to sign to the 
article which you have akeady set your name to, 
shake hands, and lay by our weapons. But asyou 
did not seem quite pleased with tliis, and as you 
were so good as to give up your own intentions ta 
my impoptimity, it is fit that I also should give up 
mine ; and I sit down to write, highly pleased / 
witli the thought, that I shall convince you we 
differ not so materially, as perhaps we at first 
imagined. And surely th^ will not be difficult 
after my dear Mr. Richardson has himself assert- 
ed, that Mr. Locke, even in the very passages I 
liave quoted, is o^ /jis side. I am pretty sure that 
Mr. Locke is on my side ; tJierefore it is plain tliat 
\vc are all three on the savie side. So let us even 
make a league in triumvirate ; or, if you will, let 
us admit the good Bishop Fleetwood into the 
<Gnfederacy ; for he, you have aivned, is on tny side. 
But pray obscrs-e I bar Bishop Hall, who would 
reduce me to the condition of an Indian skrecn, 
and allow my father to item me amongst his g^ods 
and chattels, and put me up to sale for tlie highest 
bidder ; or if this p\eases me not, will give me 
leave to call myself one of his hands (I liope it is the 
right hand) which is to have no direction or power 
of acting but what he gives it ; hq will, no under- 
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standing of its own ; and which, if it offends him, 
he may cut off and cast it from Aim, Well ! thig 
was but a bishop, not a pope ; I think the good 
man did not pretend to infallibility in any character 
but that of Si father: so let him sleep in peace. 
The author of the Whole Duty of Man I Ukewise 
exclude fix)m the treaty ; stnd with him, aU those 
who talk of rational beings as the property axidpos" 
tesaions of a fellow creature, Hke the cattle upon 
his estate. Algernon Sydney is admitted, who 
speaks of the duty of children tu arising fro^n bene- 
Jits received. That duty which arises from bene- 
fits received, is gratitude. Was it not the same 
Sydney who wrote on government ? If so, I be- 
lieve he is a good and faithful ally of mine, and I 
thank you for introducing him into the league. 

But that I may know with certainty how far 
we agree or differ, will you give me leave, for 
once, to be a saucy girl, and catechise my adopted 
papa? Though indeed I do not mean to do it sau- 
cily, but really and truly for my information. For 
when you left it to me to make the applications, 
inferences, and conclusions, from all the quota- 
ti(ms, stories, and observations you produced, you 
lefl me a task which would have been much bet- 
ter performed by yourself; my head is not clear 
enough to do it as I ought. Permit me then, my 
dear sir, to put it upon you to decide on the ques* 
^ons I jun going to put : and when 1 h^ve your 
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poaitise answer lo tlieae, I sliall know whether w 
have bU this while been ar^Tiing nbout words, and 
whether what Mr. Locke calls ioiwar, what 1 caU. 
ed gratitude, and what you called duty, be indeed 
the same tiling or not. 

I ^Dt that Mr-. Locke'd aiul youi> obaei^'atioii 
is very likely to be true, that parents in generaj arc 
not apt to esceed on the severe side. But yet 
there ore some instHtices (uiiil those not so lew la 
to be deemed prodig;ies) of inhuman and unna.- 
tural parents. Question. What must tbeir chU- 
drcn do, if " the want of duty on one side, justi- 
fies not the non-pcrfbmiince of it on the other, 
where there is a reciprocal duty ^" Must they 
Ilien [laj the snmc obedience lo cnifl tjTants as 
they would do to kind and indulgent parents I If 
BO, what advantage would tixy reap from liviog !n 
a free country, if there is no remedy against do- 
mestic tyrants ! if conscience shall tie up a child 
from seeking redress agiunst injurious parents > 
In your first letter you ask, " Shall the child think 
itself at liberty, whenever it is disobliged, to diso- 
bey, ot tlie subject to rebel V But give me leave 
to state the question in words a little stronger 
than tills equivocal expression, disobliged; and to 
ask you, w heUier the cliild, (I speak now of chil. 
dren in the state of freedom, that is, at the age 
of reason) when injured, when cruelly and inbu- 
manly treated, when deprived ofiu natural rigiOt, 
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mid reduced to a state of slavery, is not then at liber- 
ty to disobey, op the subject to rebel ? If not, I see 
not what check' can be put tx) injustice and cruel- 
ty, crimes which are almost the inseparable con- 
sequence of despotic power, which is so ill suited 
to the nature of man, that it seldom fails to intox- 
icate him^ and overturn his reason and viilue. 

...M...*.......MM. Man, proud mani 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of vrhat he^s most assared, 

His glassy essence, like an ang^ ape. 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heav'n, 

As make the angels weep. 

" But," say you, "suppose the parent or tlie 
king exert *his authority to the grievance of tlie 
child, or the subject; who is to be judge of the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of tlic exer- 
tion ?" The measures of the king's authority are 
in this country I believe more exactly settled, and 
may be more precisely known than tliose of tlic 
parent's, which are left a good deal to human 
reason to wrangle about; nor are the exact bounds 
of this authority settled by written and positive 
laws, to which both the parent and tlie cliild may 
refer in particular cases* Therefore, if the point 
between them be not such as mankind in general 
are agreed about, or which tlie law decides, it 
seems to me, that the interposition of some unbi- 
assed persons is then necessary. For if, in dubi- 
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ouB ciBCB, the parent is always to determine llM 
fit or the unfit, he beings interested as well as flM 
child, it is easy to see that there is litde jusilMI 
to be hope^l for, for the latter $ and it would Vi 
more unreascmaMe, that the child sliOQld deeidQ 
on a p(nnt which equally concerned them bMGb-| 
although (as I hare said, and as you h«fe gfiftU 
ed) those cases in which the child's conscieBes 
and happiness are firinctptUfy, if not 9olefy coocem^ 
ed, should be left to the decision of the cfaSld^ 
But this is one question which I would refer bade 
to you for an answer, viz. who is to be judge in 
points contestible, of the reasonableness, or tm* 
reasonableness of the exertion of the parentfs 
authority ? 

There is no hardsliip in obeying the just, the 
wise, and good : absolute power in the hands of 
such (if it did not corrupt their virtue, which it 
too oflen does), would be an advantage and hap- 
piness to those who should submit to it. But 
what miseries may not great power produce in 
the hands of bad men ! The question is then, 
whether the bare title of father or mother, shall 
give to such, a right to make their children mise- 
rable for life } And if not, what kind or degree of 
duty is owing to such ^ and on what grounds ? 

If women, as daughters or wives, must neces- 
sarily be in a state of subjection and dependency, 
if they can have no creditable place of refuge or 
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1 i-aUlcnce but Uie houses of their parents ^\ hilst. 
unmarried, querc, whether Miss B— s, m hose 
mother used frequently to strike them down on 
the floor, and then trample on them ; whose maid 
servants have fainted away at the sig-iit of the 
cruelties she exercised on her groiKH-up daiightcrSi 
without provocation, whether, I say, tlicse young 
women would not have had a right, in case any 
kind friend had given or lefl them an independent 
fortune, to have left their motlier, and lived by 
themselves, or where they pleased ? and \\hether 
tlie world, witli all its malice, would have blamed 
tliem for so doing? Whether Miss W. whose 
father, though he had an easy fortune, and she 
was his only child, denied her common neces- 
saries, so tliat, when she was tliirty years old, she 
has been obliged to a fiiend for food and raiment, 
though she lived in her fatliei-'s house, whether 
she might not, had it been in her power, have 
lived separate from her father, and disclaimed his 
authority? Whetlier Miss -^— (diat intimate 
friend of mine whose Yahoo parents T mentioned 
in my last) who from tlie age of fifteen (when 
she left her grandfather who educated tier) till 
three or four and twenty, when by the deatli of a 
friend she gained an independent fortune, never 
knew one liappy hour from the undeard-of cruel- 
ties of her father and mother, was not in the right, 
on being mistress of this fortune, to lea^ e h«r 
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mother (her &ther hdng tbea dad) and <•!» 
lodging* fhr hen^in a sepotahle hmify, thoiigb 
byit ihe hu drawn on hendf flo gc^ aoMV 
that her mother viU not aee faertyAvA.irhfelhljf 
ihe ha» any reaaon to be umsai^y on ttcaiOnc^mp 
the mmmienJile coraea and rffimm sMlndkitiai^Nb 
which that via woman frequaady )toadgi<^ W^^^lj^ 
on the aligfateat or en no i^mocatiaBa ? 
thia wicked mother haanot Ibifeited att 
her dangfaCar, by the vmioao lydqrfaa- and 
tiea ahe baa alwaya parvated to.heajp on hcorj aijpAi 
ahe leif her grandftthePa to five whh.htr)<||' 
whether the hare name ctf mother, the obiigallign 
of bring^g her into the woitd, whkh is an m^ 
hintary obligation^ (for she owed not her educai^ 
tion and support to the age of fifteen to hcTr} 
is to preponderate aH the ii\}uries she haa eiv 
dured from ber ? Whether the duty of a chil^ 
arising from benefits received, is not in this caae 
entirely cancelled, and the child at liberty to dia- 
pose of herself, her property, and all her actiona 
as fi*cely as if she were an orphan ? I doubt not hnt 
tliese horrid instances of cruelty in parents will 
seem to you as inconceivable, and almost incredi* 
ble, as the behaviour of some of those daughters 
whose stories you told me, did to me ; but aince 
we have the mortification to know that there aie 
such monsters to disgrace human nature in the 
form of men and women, it is necesaary, befoK 
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« e lay down a rule that no want of duty on the 
parents's side can dispense with that of the child, 
to consider what must be the consequence of it 
to the unhappy children of such parents as 1 have 
mentioned. Instances of the like nature come 
witliin every one's particular knowledge ; and if 
I knew as much of the wotid as you, perhaps I 
should be able to produce as long and as black a 
catalogue of parents as you have done of children. 
But these cases shew of what consequence it 
IS to have this point settled, whether the duty of 
honour, which \8 perpetual, and Vtuch Bishop Fleets 
wood explains as including *%w, respect, obe« 
91ENCE, mccour and support, be owing to the bare 
title of father or motlier, or to those great and 
unretumable benefits, which good parents, (even 
tolerably good parents) confer on their children ? 
If you will allow tliat it is owing only to the latter, 
I too have allowed tliat filial gratitude obh'ges chil- 
dren to the same submission to tlie will of tlvcir 
parents, when grown up, as in their infant years ; 
in all cases, except where a higher duty intcr- 
fercs, or where the sacrifice they are expected to 
make is greater than any degree of gratitude can 
require. And as one case, (and tliat the most 
general and common case wherein parents and 
cliildren differ) where a higlier duty does interfere, 
and where the sacrifice expected is greater than 
any deg^e of gratitude can require, I instanced 
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that of marriage with a hated object ; (If I had 
said an indiffei*cnt one, I think I should not have 
gone too far ;) which is contrary to our duty to 
God, to a husband, and to ourselves ; und which 
would disturb, if not destroy, the happiness of 
the child's whole life. You agree \vith me in 
thinking that parents have no right to force a 
child to marry against inclination ; that where this 
is attempted, children have a right to resist, and 
to use every method their o^ti prudence caii 
suggest to get out of their parent's power; in 
short, to disclaim ^ authority which is made use 
of, not according IB its true end, &c. This you 
have agreed to ; and / on- the other hand have 
agi'oed to the parent's negative ; and shall do it 
wltli still more pleasure, if the law you have laid 
down be allowed the weight it ought to have with 
all parents, that (at any time of the child's life 
from eighteen to thirty and upwards) tlie parents 
shall not, unless they can give superior reasons, 
refuse tlieir consent to a child who, by her wis- 
dom, ]Drudence, discretion, justifies unexception- 
ably her passion for a particular object. This is 
a kind and indulgent law, my dear sir, I wish witli 
all my heai t all parents would submit to it, and 
:)ur Bisho]) Fleetwood recommends this to them 
with great hiunanity. 

" If there be reason," says he, " that young 
people should be left in any thing to tlicmselvesj 
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and to their own liberty, it seems to be in tjie 
choice of those with whom they are to live and 
die, with whom they are to venture being happy 
or unhappy all their days, it is, without doubt, in 
nothing so necessary as in marriage." 

P. 243. He declares himself in strong terms 
against a man's manying witliout a previous affec- 
tion, and says Jbp cannot ansvoer it to God. And 
speaking of tlie father, justly observes, that no 
one can have authority to make an innocent per- 
son miserable. 

But whilst fathers are taught by Bishop Hall, 
(I don't love that Bishop Hall, why did you quote 
him ?) and the author of the Whole Duty of Man, 
to consider their cluldren as their goods and chat- 
teUi things which they have as much right to dis- 
pose of as their own limbs, they uiU Iiaixlly choose 
to have tlieir power limited by the wisdom and 
discretion of their children, and to be obliged to 
give superior reasons whenever they contradict 
their inclinations. Reasons are tilings whicli ab- 
solute monarchs seldom care to be troubled with ; 
and tlie petty tyrants of families, as well as those 
of nations, have seldom a high opinion of the wis- 
dom of their dependants, and would be apt to 
answer the reasons of a child as I have heard an 
imperious master answer tlie excuses of a sen-ant, 
" You thought ! how dare you think ? Do I keep 
you to think i?" 
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But here I cannot ^help noticing a little what 
follows this mild and just law of my dear Mr. 
Richaixlson's in behalf of children. " Dare you, 
madam, for tlie generality of the hastys, the hn- 
patients, tlie impetuous, abide by this test ?** 
Oh, wo is me ! if I am to answer for all the bastys, 
Uie impatients, tlie impetuous/ because I once 
called myself lmi>etuous in my expressions, and 
vcntui-cd to o\\'n a suspicion tliat t}Tamiy and 
oppression might have roused in me a spirit of 
rebellion, (I should ratlicr- have said of brave and 
laudable resistance; I beUeve I meant a brag ratljcr 
tlian a coitfession :) here am I on a sudden placed 
at the head of a regiment ofbastys, impaticnts, and 
iiupf'tuous ; but indeed 1 like not tlie regimentals ; 
for I think \'oii have presented me with a set of 
Amazonian soldiers, all drest in flame-coloured 
l/ificty, expert in leaping windows, or scaling" 
witlls, but w hose conduct is by no means equal to 
1 heir rourai^e, in which last quality they do indeed 
exceed Thalestris herself, tliat famous female 
warrior who ti'avelled so fiU* to pay a kind visit to 
Alexander the Great. Choose tlierefore, I be- 
seech you, some veteran widow to lead the hardy 
ti'oops ; for I find m} self intimidated by your 
rhallenj^e, and absolutely unqualified for tlie com- 
mand. 

Now, my dear sir, call me Anna Howe, for now 
1 deserve it. But you must give me leave to be 
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X little pert and saucy sometimes ; especially when 
a stroke I did not deserve furnishes me with somer 
thing like an excuse for it. 

In the next paragraph you tell me I am " the 
greatest firiend young fellows ever had ; yet in- 
tend honour to my sex all the while/' And why 
is this ? because you wiU suppose me pleading 
for the flame-coloured regiment, and denying pa- 
rents their negative ; in short, making " poor 
parents nothing at all ;" as you tell me in another 
place. Surelyl express myself very unintelligibly ! 
or how could my meaning have been so much 
mistaken ? When I have declared that in my opi- 
nion even life itself is hardly too g^at a sacrifice 
to make to those to whom we owe life ; that we 
are bound to the same submission after we are 
grown up, by g^titude, as in childhood, by our 
ignorance and inability to guide our own actions ; 
excepting only those cases where conscience and 
reason forbid us to comply ; when I had express- 
ly said that in the particular case of marriage I 
only insisted on a negative for the cliild, and 
allowed that gratitude, or the duty of honouring 
parents (which Mp^ Locke says is perpetual, from 
which no state, no freedom can absolve children) 
forbids them to dispose of themselves witliout 
consent, unless they had first cast them out of 
tlieir protection, Tor, by abusing tlieir authority, 
given the children a right to disclaim it. Whoa 
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Mr. \jocke so plainly declares tliat children are 
by the laws of God and Nature tied up all their 
lives from doing any thing- that may ever injure 
or affront, disturb or endanger the happiness, or 
life, of those to whom they owe their own ; and 
when such matches as you speak of do so evi- 
dently disgrace, affront, injure, and disturb an 
indulgent fatlier ; whose whole happiness was 
perhaps centred in one darling child ; permit me 
to wonder a little that 1 should be understood to 
plead for such ! That the Calista-spirited girU 
should be so much suded by the consequences of 
my doctrine ! Poor Mr, Locke, who is called 
PUZZLING Locke, would, I doubt not, have an- 
swered just as you would have him, had the sto- 
ries you relate been fairly represented to him, 
and would have joined witli me to condemn tlic 
shameless runaways as guilty of tlie blackest 
ingratitude, and breach of that duty, which, as 
Clarissa obscnes, is anterior to all otliers, except 
those we owe to the Supreme Being*. He could 
not mean to advance a doctrine contrary' to tJie 
express commands of God, (for he believed the 
revealed religion) and to tlie sentiments and pi'ac- 
tlcc of ill! good people in uU nations and all ages. 
He could not mean, nor could your child mean, to 
make "poor parents nothing at all," nor to jus- 
tify tliosc who " have set light by father and 
mother." I own that the first paragraph I quoted 
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from him is carelessly expressed ; and indeed, as 
far as I can judge, he seldom picks and chooses 
his expressions, and seems not at all to pique 
himself on a style in any of his works that I have 
seen. Strength of thought and clear reasoning*, 
were, I thought, his peculiar excellences ; and 
QHT* is, I believe, the first cause he ever puzzled. 
However, upon the whole of his chapter on pater- 
laal power, or even of those passages 1 transcribed, 
I think it is plain that he only means to distinguish 
between the father's power during minority, and 
that which he is entitled to as the greatest bene- 
fiictor all his life. The first of these is absolute, 
or limited only by the laws of the society ; the 
child being incapable of directing his own actions, 
or of having any will of his own, his obedience 
must be implicit : but as his reason increases, he 
gains a right to examine the commands of his 
parents, aiid is to submit to such only as his rea- 
son and conscience direct him to submit to ; and 
if his parents usurp upon his natural rights, and 
oblige him to do what is unlawful, or destructive 
of his own happiness and gtjod, he may resist, and 
defend himself from their tyranny by all lawful 
means. ** The same reason," says Sydney of 
government, " which obliges a child to submit 
entirely to the wiU of his parents when he is igno- 
rant of all things, does permit^ and often enjo^i 
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persona of ripe aije to exam hie tlip rommands of 
tlicir pai-ents before tlicy obey lliom." 

The followinjj passage, translated from GrotiiiJi, 
was given me by a common friend of ours, him- 
self a father, but who, ncveilhcless, caiTies his 
notions of tlie liberty of childi*en fartlier tlian I 
think reasonable ; and against whom 1 have iir« 
gued on tlie side of parents, ^does notthtnk 
me desirous of reducing poor parents to nothing 
at all. 

** Children may be ranged under three heads, 
the first are endued with imperfect judgment, as 
Aristotle temis it, and have no choice of tlieir 
own. The second class are such as have perfect 
judginent, but arc part of their parent's family. 
AtuI the third, of such as arc separated from it. 
All the jjctions of the former of these are control- 
Ia])le by their parents ; for it is but just," that those 
w ho cannot govern themselves, should bp govern- 
ed l)y others ; and who can so naturally govern 
them as tlieir parents ? In the second season, 
when the judgment is matured by age, none of 
their actions are controllable by their parents, 
but such as immediately regard their parents* 
family; for it is but reasonable tliat a /Jtir? shoidcl 
be subsenient to the ivhole. But in every thing" 
cls<\ the children have then a libei*tv or moral 
power of acting. They ought indeed to study to 
please their parents, but tliis is not required of 
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Uiem by any moral obligation, but by tlie com- 
mon principles o^duty and gratitude. In the tliird 
season, the children are in every particular their 
own masters, always observing the principles 
above mentioned, whose obligation is perpetual.** 
There seems to me to be some confusion in tJic 
expressions of this passage, for I know not what 
distinction is meant between moral obligation and 
the principles of duty and gratitude. However, 
upon the whole, I understand from tliis passage 
that Grotius is of the same opinion witli Locke 
witli regard to the different rights of the father ; 
the right of tuition, diuing minority, and the right 
of honoiu* all his life, which last right seems to be 
founded on the title of benefactor^ and the duty of 
the child to arise from btnejita received, or in other 
words from tlie principle of gratitude, and not from 
sny natural superiority of the father over the son, 
since Bot^ arc naturally^ee at the age of reason ; 
(God Iiaving given man an understanding to ^irect 
his actions, has annexed a libeity of acting as pro- 
perly belonging thereto,) and since in tlie case of 
a child neglected and exposed by its parents, all 
its duty would be transferred to the chai-itahle 
hand which nourished and preserved it. 

But I cannot help transcribing a passage from 
PufTendorlF, which I am fumislied with from tlie 
frame hand, because it clearly and exactly ex- 
presses viy sentiments, and because I flutter 
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nivscirit docs not ilirter n)uch fmni jours. Per. 
Laps wc shall both subsci'ibc lo ihisy 'which will 
ciuirtiJy iinish our debate. 

*' The parental autboritVy strictly considered, 
should Aary according to their children's different 
ages. In their infancy, when they have not attain- 
ed tlic ])cricct use of their reason, all their actiont 
nhould be directed by their parents. When thej 
ni-c of riper years, but still remain in their parents 
ikniily, a distinction should be made between tliat 
authority tlic father has, as such, and what he has 
as master of the family. But when the child has 
left his parents, and gained a family of his own, 
or lives in another, the parental authority is tlien 
dissohcd, tliough there always remains a debt of 
duty and regard. But as the father cannet turn 
his chilch'cn out of his family without the strongest 
reasons w hilst Ihcy are in want of his assistance, 
so thev cannot leave it witliout their father's con- 
sent. But since the childi*en have often occasion 
to leave it on account of marriage, and the futlicr 
iy concerned in their :dliances, The f Hal duty plain^ 
ly nY-iif^'} that tbcy should take their parents* advicr^ 
and not marry contrary to it. But if they do, it is 
not by tlic law of nature void, especially if they 
an* no longer a burden to their father's family, 
and iftlie alliance is otherwise advantageous. 

" The parental duly chiefly consists in properly 
rt] iicating their children, and so instructing an4 
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forming their minds and bodies as to render them 
fit and useful members of society, and worthy 
and moral men. They should also bring them up 
to some honest profession, and, as far as they are 
able, lay the foundation of, and improve their for- 
tunes. 

**The filial duty consists in honouring their 
parents ; that is, by testi^ing their regard not only 
in outward tokens, but rather by inwardly esteem- 
ing them as the authors of tlieir being, and all tlie 
blessingps that attend it ; in obeying tlicm, in re- 
lieving them to tlie utmost extent of their abili- 
ties, especially if they labour under age or pover- 
ty ; in undertaking nothing of importance witliout 
their advice and consent ; and finally bearing with 
tlieir infirmities, or, if they have any, with tlieir 
vices." 

I am ready to subscribe to all that PufFendorfF 
liere says,, with this proviso, that ihejilial duty, as 
here explained, be owing only to such as perform 
the parental duty; for with reg^ard to such as do 
not, I am of the opinion of the author of the Pre- 
ceptor, which I am told is an excellent book. 

*• But if," says he, ** any parent should be so 
inhuman as to consider and treat his children like 
his other goods and chattels, surely whenever they 
dare, they may resist, and whenever they can, 
shake oiF that unnatural yoke, and be free with 
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that liberty with which God and nature invested 
them." 

What say you, my dear sir ? Will you subscribe 
and admit my proviso ? 

But it is necessary I should say something in 
justification of my inference from Mr. Locke's 
arguments in favour of daughters a^ well as son's, 
which you object to. I allow tlie force of all those 
considerations which you have laid before me ; 
nor have I aught to object to tlie truth of any one 
of ihem except the last. " That a woman, either 
as daughter or wife, never can be in a state of in* 
dependency.'* Women seldom are in a state of 
independency ; but if they have independent for- 
hmes, which sometimes happens in their parents' 
life time, and if tlicir parents, by unjust treatment 
(as in the cases I mentioned) have fbrfeited their 
right in them, they then may be in a state of inde- 
pendency. But admitting tlie trutli of all your other 
considerations, I presume to think that they do 
not overturn my assertion, that the son and the 
daughter are bound by the same duty to their 
parents, and that natural liberty arising from rea- 
son, it can never be proved that women have not 
a right to it, unless it can be proved that they are 
not capable of knowing the law they are under. 
And whatever difference particular circumstances, 
or the customs of the world, may make, these 
destroy not sl general trutb, that womeuy as rational 
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,<nd accountable beings, are free agents as well as 
jnen. And with respect to daughters, there is no 
law, either natural or revealed, which makes any 
diftercnce between tlie obedience due from them, 
and from the niale children. Therefore, whatever 
superiority men may claim, (and I do not intend 
to dispute it with them) with regard to this duty, 
as a dttty, we are upon a par; although the cus- 
toms of the world make the breach of it more 
fatal in its consequences to the daughter than to 
the son. The rules of the world being made by 
men, are always more severe on vsomen than on 
themselves, insomuch that as you observe, "per- 
petrated crimes in a man hurt not his reputation 
in the world's eye half so effectually as impruden- 
ces in a ^-oman." Indeed I don't know that any 
crimes except cowardice and stealing, (stealuig 
of money I mean, stealing of daughters or wives is 
nothing ;) disqualify a man from being received 
into all companies, and living with credit in tlie 
world. But tliougli men's ways are unequal, the 
ways of God are equal, and with him even vjomen 
shall find justice. 

" But however grievous it may be to tlie meek 
and modest dear souls, (very well Mr. Richard- 
son !) God and Native," say you, "make women 
dependent on tlie parent, as we have seen ; and 
the law of God and tlieir o\^ti choice and consent 
make them dependent on their husbands.'* Thh 
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last IS certjunly true, and that which is the effect 
of our own choice or consent, we can have no 
great rig^it to complain of; and you will be pleas- 
ed to remember that when I spoke with such 
disdain of the mean wTetdi of a husband, strutting 
about full of tlie sense of his new prerogatives, 
?ind puffed up almost to bursting-, with the pride 
of having a creature every way liis superior in his 
power, and bound to obey him, I suppose this 
match not the effect of the lady's own choice ; I ^ 
supposed her a Clarissa, and bim a Solmcs; and 
surely then it was not too presumptuous to call 
her his miperior ; surely it may be granted us, that 
one of the best of looinen may be superior to one 
of the 'ivorst and lowest qftnen ; since I haw heard 
it affirmed, that the wisest of brutes have more 
understanding- than tlie weakest and silliest of 
men. But w ith regard to parents, I own I do not 
sec that Gc>iand nature have made daughters more 
dependent on them than sons. Custom indeed 
allows not the daughters of people of fashion tu 
leave tlieir father's iamily to seek thejr own sub- 
sistence, and there is no way for them to gain a 
creditable liveUhood, as gentlemen may. But 
amongst the lower ranks of people, daughters are 
as soon independent as sons. The girls and boys 
are alike sent out to pi*ovide for themselves. Now 
the laws of God and nature are the same with 
regard to all conditions and ranks of people. 
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Tliefefoife this is a proof that nature makes no 
such difference between sons and daughters ; and 
I have never heard of any divine law which im- 
fioses on daughters any duty to parents wluch is 
not equally imposed on sons. It is moreover ob- 
servable, that the duty is equal to both parents ; 
so that the mother, though a female, has as much 
right to the obedience of her son as the father ; 
and this shews, that the duty arises not from any 
natural superiority of the parents over the chil- 
dren, but from those benefits tlxey have conferred 
on tliem. 

** Ye shall fear every man his mother and his 
father." Lev. xix. 3. Is it not strange tliough, 
tliat the Lord of the creation should be command- 
ed to Jear a luoman ? 

With regard to the other texts of scripture you 
have cited, I am sure I never meant, and I hum- 
bly presume Mr. Locke never meant, to maintain 
a doctrine contradictory to them. (Don't you cry 
hum ! now.) Many of them plainly relate to mi- 
nors only, as where they mention the rod, and 
chastening their sons ; for I am sure you will not 
allow that a man should be beaten. For tlie rest, 
which command obedience to parents, tliey can only 
be understood to mean a reasonable obedience ; 
such as is consistent with the liberty of a rational 
creature. But there is one text which makes me 
wish to understand Hebrew ; and that is the ad- 
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vice of the wise man, ** Show not thyself cheerful 
towards thy daugJiters." Mctliinks I have a great 
curiosity to know what thatwoKl is in tlie orig'inal, 
wliich is here translated cheerful. If it indeed 
means tlie same thing, 1 must say that it is a true 
Eastern precept. But tlie consequences of it, in 
this part of the world, would, I imagine, be such 
as no wise man would wish for. If the parent 
.will not shew himself cbeei-ful before his daugh- 
ters, of course they will not dare to be cheerful 
before him. Tliey will therefore shun and fly 
from his presence, and never think tliemselves 
happy but when tliey are out of his sight; for 
who can be easy under perpetual restraint ? They 
vv ill be so far from considering him as thcii* best 
Ji'icnd, from opening their hearts to him, and 
1ruslin<r liim with tlieir most secret wishes and 
designs, that they will not dare to declai'c any 
one sentiment or oj^inlon before him, and he will 
be more a stranger to tlicii* minds tlian any one 
person of their acquaintance. 'How then shall 
his counsel direct tliem, his experience inform 
tliem, or his virtue mend their hearts ? They will 
indeed consider liim with awe and fear ; but who 
would wish to be obser\-cd from fear alone, who 
knows how much more assiduous and ready arc 
tlie services of love ! The fear of ollcnding, and 
Ihc desire of pleasing, are tlic inseparable attend- 
mts of love J but servile fear, and distant av.-e, 
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will always chill the wdrmth of affection, and pro- 
duce a constrained and painful submission. He 
may confine their bodies ; but the free soul will 
be out of his power, which only love and grati- 
tude can biiid. These sentiments, dear sir, I 
know are your own. You could not possibly sup- 
pose, (although you took the pains to justify 
yourself from it) that I could ever suspect you of 
being capable of tyranny ; have I not said that 
tyranny is the triumph of low minds ? it can never 
therefore be yours. It is the privilege of the 
good, to estabUsh their empire in the hearts of 
their dependants ; this is the triumph of my dear 
Mr. Richardson ; and then indeed does his excel- 
lent heart exult, when he sees everyone the happier 
and better for their connection with him ! I am 
sure you did not mean to recommend severe re- 
straint, unless to shameless daughters only. Such 
as the abandoned Lady V— ^, the wretched De- 
lia, the delicate lady, who threatens her father 
that she will marry the first shoe-boy she meets, 
and the rest of the flame-coloured taffety nympbsy 
who do so much honour to ihitfair sex. 

But you are very ang^, my dear sir, with your 
child, for speaking so freely of the maxims of the 
generality of parents with regard to what they 
call disposing of their children ; very angry indeed ! 
And you tell me that it is Jar, very Jar otherwise. 
I must therefore have dreamt that the prudent 
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part of the worid generally consider fimuiie iiiac& 
Biore than any thing else^ in the matchea they 
provide for their children. I muat hare drcitnu, 
(for 1 did not invent it) that thoae marriages 
which are made up by the parents are gtmraUy 
(amongst people of quality or great fortune,) mert 
Snuthfield bargains, so much ready money for ad 
much land, and my daughter flun|p in into tfe 
bargdn ! I must have been asleep, when I fimcied 
I heard esperienced people talk of an honourahlB 
engagement with a person of small fortune, hov- 
ever worthy, however suitable by birth, merit, 
and temper, as vnadnett and fidfy r snd those 
young women applauded as miracles of discretion 
and wisdom, who have sacrificed themselves to a 
fool or knave with a good estate. I took it into 
my head, I can't tell why, that fathers and mo- 
thers, now-a-days, frequently dressed out their 
daughters, and sent them into public places, with 
an appearance of five times tlie fortune they could 
^ve them, in hopes that they might catch — ^what f 
Not a man of sense and worth, who should make 
them happier and better, but a fool, a rich fool ; 
for their baits are calculated only for such gud- 
geons ; no other can they hope to take. But you! 
know infinitely more of tlie world than I, for little 
of this great world have I seen ; and may be I 
was mistaken when I thought that parents in genc' 
ral, (at least amongst the rich and great) consult- 
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cd not their children's inclinations, or their real 
happiness in marria^, but sought to procure them 
the goods of fortune only. I thought this was the 
way of thinking of the generality of parents ; and 
I thought it an absurd, a base and sordid way of 
thinking. Nor was I so wann upon the subject 
from any selfish bias ; /never was under any en- 
gagement of this kind ; nor if I had, should I have 
found any such sordid way of thinking in . my 
excellent father, as is evident from his conduct 
towards his other childi'cn. But how few parents 
act like him t I beg your pardon, you say the gene- 
rality do ; I am not then so peculiarly blest as I 
thought I was, and I rejoice to hear that the world 
is so much wiser and better than 1 took it to be. 

But you argue from the natural tenderness 
which is implanted in mankind towards their off- 
spring. I am far fi^m believing tliat every 
parent who thus disposes of his child witli a view 
of raising her fortune, nuants tliis natural tender- 
ness ; on the contrary, their mistaken zeal to pro- 
mote a >vretched match for her, often proceeds 
from that very tenderness and love. But you 
must g^ve me leave to think tliose people absurd, 
tliough not unnatural, who propose to establish 
the happiness of their children on so bad a foun- 
dation. Nor will ' I confine this mercenaiy turn 
of mind to tlie parents only ; it sometimes infects 
ihe children too, and the young folks somctiilHJS 
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enter very willing^ly into the dirty scheme of sell- 
ing themselves. Indeed tliere seem to be two 
sorts of man'iages now in vogue : one is the pru* 
dent bai'guin of so many acres for so many pounds, 
and a separate maintenance secured. The other 
is Hymen himself in his Jlahie-coloured robcy wlio 
with his torch, or link, hghts the adventurous 
damsel out of tlie window into the post-chaise ; 
she, whose gentle heart has been struck quite 
tlirough, by an arrow which flew fix)m that haff 
of her lover's right eye, which was visible under 
Ms hat and feather. Which of these two methods 
of mai'rying is most likely to produce happiness, 
I don't know ; let those who have tried both, 
dctcrniine. But methinks if it could be brought 
into fUshion to choose for merit, and to make 
matches of souls, \vc should not hcjir of so many 
wives that swear tlic peace against their hus- 
bands, nor of so many husbands that sue for 
divorces and damages. But tliis, as the w orld 
goes non-, is a project as wild as those of the plii- 
losopht rs of Laputa, and nobody but a romantic 
girl Mould ever have thouglit of it. 

1 think Mrs. Howe's reasoning very just, and 
very £t...slble with regard to such love as shet 
speaks of, the blazing, sputtering, crackluig 
flame, w hich is fomidcd on mere notional excel- 
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leoces, or on a first-sig-hted impression. Shaks- 
peare makes one of his characters say 

" Who ever lov'd that lov'd not at fiwt sight ?" 

But I fancy it might with more propriety be ask- 
ed, Who ever loved, in the best sense of the 
word, that did love at first sight ? Wherever I 
have mentioned love witli any degree of respect, 
I suppose I need not say that I meant such a love 
ks is founded on finendship, and which is very 'far 
from being a sneaking, selfih, sordid -psission ; since 
in my notion, as well as Clanssa's, no person can 
be justly said to love who does not prefer tlie hap- 
piness of the object beloved to their own. Your 
Clainndas, and Delias, yoiu* Sylvias, and Ctrlias, 
yoiu* Mrs. M. and your Miss N. arid the rest of 
the tribe, knew nothing at all of this iove ; had 
liearts incapable of it ; nor do I believe there are 
many tliat are capable of it, altliough I hoped 
there had not been so many young ladies, modest- 
ly brought up, who were so capable of the other, 
tlie worst sort of love. 

But how mortifying is the story of tliat lady 
whose excellent letter vou transcribe ! If sucli an 
understanding, so solid a way of thinking, eould 
not defend her from so mean a passion, how 
liumbling is the reflection ! How greatly to be 
pitied is her father, who must have taken so much 
pride and pleasure in her ^ How grievous his dis- 
appointment! Happy for her motlier, that she 
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lived not to fhiM^ it! I tm infinitely touched viti( 
this stoiy, because of the uncommon chanctar 
and undentandhigp of the Udy. I will be careliil 
of the trust you have reposed^ in me ( you miy 
depend upon it, it shall not be seen out of our 
own fiunily. 

I thank you for the stoty of ClarindSj^so eactrik 
ordinary in itself, and so movingly and h e siltifi iHy 
toid. Another mortifying instance of amazinip 
weakness or in&tuation in an othermse admir^ 
ble character ! Is there no sochtlung now-a^ys. 
as being possessed with a demon fat a time i I 
would fain suppose something supernatural iii 
these two cases, which may clear human nature 
of the disgrace which the fall of such women 
would bring upon it. Is not this owing to pride I 
I am afraid it is ; therefore I will not seek to load 
tlie poor devil with faults which do not belong to 
him, but endeavour to make the best use of thesis 
humiliating propfs that women are 

" Ev'n as the g^lasses where tliey view themselves.*' 
I am much obliged to you for all your stories, 
which are very entertaining and instructive. 
However, you will see,irom my repeated dedar* 
ations that filial duty and gratitude oblige the chil- 
dren of good, or even tolerably good parents, not to 
many without their consent, that there needed 
not so many shocking examples to fxight mc into 
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a confession of this trutli, or to convince me of 
the fatal consequences which attend the breach 
of this duty. I declare with Clarissa, that if a 
passion can be conquered, it is a sacrifice wliich a 
good child owes to an indulgent parent I And I 
make no doubt that all passions can be, if not ab- 
solutely conquered, at least restrained from break- 
ing out into any act, that may ever injure, dit' 
grace, or ^Ut^j^ the happiness of those to whom 
they owe life. 

But I find myself got into the supplement be- 
fore I have answered the letter ; yet before I leave 
the dear blue book, I must quarrel a little witli one 
passage in it, wliich Itliink is the only one 1 have 
to quarrel with. I always cry out wlien I am hurt 
ever so little ; and perhaps you w^ould think your 
strokes thrown away upon roe, if I did not let you 
know that I felt tliem. 

. You tell me that when I answered Clatissa'g 
words " at any age^^ by putting the case of a 
single woman sX forty, I made poor Clarissa hang 
down her head, and you blush : " and truly," pro- 
ceed you, " you mtimated, naughty girl as you 
were ! that because the men of prey, whom I with 
Clarissa likened to birds of prey, did not, and could 
not, eat and drink quite up, or devour these intre- 
pidy these venturesome girls, they had little or 
nothing else to fear from them." Who was it 
intimated this ? Who was it that put you in mind 
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of the nonsensical pert answer of a little macf 
Ibrwaid minx of a gtri to her careful nuunnmt 
Who coald t^s be ? Oh, I fancy it was one xif the 
four ladies of q)iiality that laughed at the sufifecw 
ings of Clarissat and wondered what yo vineattfc 
by making such a nmt about nothing. Was it not 
one of those excellent ladies? I am sure it wms ant 
your Miss Mttlso, your child. B<^ it thug ym 
interpret my wdrds, naughty MflBicliardaoii { 
Because I carried on your own alhinDii f and wheA 
you likened the men of prey fo ha,wksy vultme^, 
and kites, Ukened the dangers young women haW 
reason to fear from them« to those of a 
chicken, just going to be imapt up and 
<< Does it therefore follow, that because these 
men do not eat women, there is little or notUqg' 
else to fear from them ?" Did I intimate any such 
thing ? But I forgive you, provided you never sa^ 
such a thing of me again. 

Well ! now I have done with quarrelling, I wilt 
go back to the letter. Whereabouts was I ? Oil 
dear! what shall I do nowl I have opened year 
letter just at tlie place where that sad paragraplf 
is, that made me cry out so before ! I intended 
never to have read it again, tliat I might hs\ie 
forgot it. Why had not i the heart to take a* pen« 
knife and scratch it out, that it might not thus 
have obtruded itself on my sight ? Why ! Becanse 
it came from my dear Mr. Richardson, and, Iww. 
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crer severe it may appear, tliere is kindness under 
every word, and sweet instruction mixed with the 
bitterness of reproof. Live then upon the paper, 
and upon my memory, every stroke of his pen ! 
Few there is no gall in his ink, but only precious 
liabn, and honied drops of saUitary counsel. And 
now let me try to extract this honey, and not be 
afraid of the stings of self-condemnation. " But 
I am really sorry, my dear Miss Mulso, to find 
you, on more occasions than one, depreciate the 
understandings of parents ; rein in, I beseech yon, 
my dear child, on these important subjects, yom* 
charming imagination." See here ! He calls me 
my dtm" cbila, and is sorry for my faults ! Is not 
this kiTtdnets? But did I depreciate the under^ 
standings of parents, as parents ? Did I mean to 
eatt contempt on the paternal character? My heart 
boldly answers, no. But did I seem to mean it ? 
Mr. Richardson says yes. Well then, scratch 
out of my letter that nle passage, that see'ined to 
mean so vile a design ; tell it not in Gatb lior pro- 
elaitn it in the streets ofAskalon, that your child 
ever wrote it, and believe not that she ever meant 
it. Wlnlst I, on tlie other hand, presene, and 
•yften read over this wholesome admonition, ** Rein 
in, on these important subjects, your imagina- 
tkjjL*' Your wild silly imagination, you fctolish 
girt you ! How is poor Mr. Richardson discomfit- 
ed ! He who lias been a constant advocate for tke 
vol.. II. c 5 
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ttai^ng and nsriting ItuUet, how is he, by my sad 
example, discomfited ! But here indeed, deainSir^j^ 
yott have mixed a sneer with your refafukes tloit 
should not hare been there, however audacious 
and peremptory I may have been, whatever saga^ 
city I may have wemed to assume, and however 
contrary my doctrines may have been to truth mkl 
reason ; however wanting^ / may have been in thtf 
characteristic graces of my sex, in meehtets, pa^' 
tienee, resignation^ tubnutiion; let not, I beseccif 
you, the reading and vjriting ladiet sufler for thi» { 
/never was a writing lady till you made me one ) 
1 am far from being a reading lady ; 1 have read 
very little ; and half of what I have read has been 
romances and novels and tnimpcry that flicl mo 
more harm than good. Let it not then, on my 
account, be made a doubt whether <* our fore- 
fathers were not in the right when they bestowed 
so little attention on the education of girls." For- 
bid it science ! Forbid it justice ! that the sex, 
and tlie cause of learning, should thus suffer for 
the faults o^ one ignorant girl ! For if I have erred, 
you should impute is rather to my ignorance than 
knowledge. Miss Carter says, (and she is her- 
self a proof of the truth of her assertion) 'tis 
certain that every accession of understanding, 
whether in man or woman, in its natural tendency, 
leads to the improvement of tlie heart. Be not 
en discouraged, good Sir, from your laudable 
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doiigii of " making young ladies better thaii some 
of them think they need to be ;" and let me obtain 
mercy, if not for myself, yet for the reading and 
variting ladies; for such of them at least as are 
innocent of any design to make " poor parents 
nothing at all," who never " made such support' 
tions, taught such doctrines, or asserted such firi- 
vilegesjor children as could only be defensible j were 
parents to be generally unnatural and stupid, 
and children generally wiser and onore reasonable 
than their parents'* 

I have taken more notice of this part of your 
letter than perhaps I should have done ; but indeed 
the seriousness with which it was introduced, 
and the pathetic remonstrances in behalf of pa- 
rents which follow the passage I have cited, made 
a deep impression on me ; how should it do other- 
wise, coming from you ? But yet, my dear Sir, 
think not that I will say of this, as I did jestingly 
before of another stroke of yours, that I forgive 
you ; no ! I assure you with great sincerity that I 
most heartily thank you for it And I promise you 
to consider this, and every other reproof from you, 
as marks of your regard and good will. Let not 
then my answering so seriously this part of your 
letter, deprive mc of the privilege of being thus 
kindly and gently chid for the future ; I conjure 
you do not \ Since this is one of the great advan- 
ta|;ea I selfisUy propose to find in your paternal 
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friendship ; and since I shall think yoa ha^e 
nounced your child, if ever you renounce th«|. 
design of correcting her &iilt8» and making her 
worthy of your esteem. 

And now to return to tibe alignment I baive 
been flattering myself a good while that we dilibr 
not very materially with rq;aid even to pareafcal 
authority. And 1 think on the subject of Ibiced 
marriages we are pretty neariy of the sane mind. 
Mot one word of what I have said whilst I have 
Sobnes and Clarissa in my view, do you wish n*^ 
to jretracty more than I do retract But Clarissa^ 
caae» you say, stands by itself; ** and I beaeedi 
you let not any young creatures," proceed you, 
«* imagine tliemselves entitled to plead her ex- 
ample for non-compliance, till they have her reo' 
sons ; to wit, an absolute aversion, an utter dissifni' 
litude ofmlnci and manners, Xo justify that aversicm ; 
oppression and perscputions like hers ; and endca. 
vours used by them, in imitation of her, to recon- 
cile herself to her friends, and to move them in 
her favour antecedent to any rash step taken or 
thought of." But, dear Sir, will not leas than an 
absolute a'cersion be sufficient to give a woman m 
liberty to refuse an engagement which puts the 
happiness of her whole life so much in the power 
of anotlier, tliat nothing less than a perfect €stee7» 
sliould induce her to place so great a trust in liis 
bands I And vibatever may be the reason of a 
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5v Oman's dislike to a man, if she does dislike him, 
has she not a right to refuse to marry him ? For 
my own part, I think, if ever I marry, I ought to 
give the man I marry a sincere preference to all 
other men ; and I should think myself at liberty to 
reject any man to whom I could not give such a 
preference. The marriage vow ought to be per- 
fectly voluntary. Is it not an act whereby a woman 
places in a man a power over her of so great con- 
sequence to her ease and quiet, that nothing but 
death, or a dreadful appeal to the laws of the land 
in the face of the world, can release her from his 
tyranny, if he should prove a tyrant, or pi-ocure 
her any redress for the greatest of injmnes ? Surely 
there needs not an utter dissimilitude of mind and 
manners to justify a woman in refusing to make a 
man the lord of her affections, and the director of 
her will ; on the contrary tliere should be (if hap- 
piness or even a tolerable degree of it, is to be 
hoped for in the marriage state) the nearest simi- 
litude of mind and manners that can be met with, 
between two people who are to live together for 
life, whose interests are one, and who profess be- 
fore the altar of God to love each other as 
themselves. To choose a companion and friend 
to live with you in the same house, even though 
you could part at pleasure, would you not be 
careful to inquire into the manners and senti- 
ments of any person who was proposed to you as 
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such ? How mach more then ahoold a Byxapttixf 
of soul be sought for in the person with wfaofl^^ 
you ftze to be sb much more closely sod stiongpIP 
connected! Theiefi)re I must insist, that e^aay 
woman, whether of equal prudence with C l a ri awt» • 
or not, whether the man prt^osed be quite mm 
■ odious as Solmes, or not, whether she haive an 
absolute aversion to him, ot only be mdiffereKt^ or 
rather averse to him, whether she be in Ipve with 
some other, or not, and whether that other be a 
proper match for her, or not^ ereiy woman, I say^ 
has a right to a negative ; and is guil^ of no sin- 
fill disobedience in refusing to marty the man ' 
her parents propose, provided she do not marry 
herself w*nliv)ut their consent ; since the giving 
away her person, her foittine, and even her affec- 
tions, is an action in which her free will is essen- 
tially concerned ; and, as a rational creature, she 
must have a rig-ht to refuse to shackle her con- 
science with a vow, if she does not choose it. 
Now 1 am not quite clear, from the general tenor 
of your argnnnent, whether you are willing- to 
allow this in all cases ; althoug'h in the particu- 
lar case of Chu'issa you have so plainly designed 
lier steady refusal as exemplary. Tell me then, 
dear Sir, ai*e we quite agreed in this JDoint ? Re- 
membering always that 1 allow the parents (if 
tolerably good parents) a neg'ative, will you allow 
one in all cases to the child ? 
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BsiNC told one evening that I could not be quite 
a good girl, \vliilst I retted some particular no- 
tions concerning the behaviour oX husbands and 
wives ; being told that T was intoxicated with 
false sentiments of dignity ;* that 1 was proud, 
rebellious, a little spitfire, &c. I thought it behov- 
ed me to examine my own mind on these particur 
iars, to distrust its rectitude, and endeavour to 
detect those erroneous principles and faulty pas- 
sions, which could draw on me censures so severe 
from some of my best friends. Therefore, at the 
hour of retirement, when silence and solitude left 
my thoughts free, cool and sedate, and my reason 
unperplexed by the ambiguities of expression, the 
mutual misconstructions and exaggerations, the 
warmth of self-vindication, and the desire of 
converting others to our own way of thinking, 
which sometimes embarrass truth, and prevent 
conviction in argument, 1 endeavoured to recol- 
lect and re-consider my own sentiments on the 
subject. And that I might do so with more cer- 
tainty and regularity, I collected them, and set 
them down in as good order as I could, in the 
manner of a creed, which, considering the impor- 
tance of the subject, wiU not 1 hope be thought a 
profanation of the form. If the opinions here set 
VOL. IX. v 2 
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down ihsn be fbwid to vary ftom tluMe X ut 
with* be it ixnpatedy not to dei^^iifed evaaiei^ 
to the gradual eflects which the aigunentt ib«f%^ 
flooe heacd, and the reflections I hcre'BMlde^ iMJ^ 
bafe inpetceptibfy product in a. nSiidt wtiUtt^ 
howefcr tenadonty ia not duiii^penaoiiBy and woolft 
have acknowledged those efifects |ft the time^ hwl 
it^ at the time, been^ieosible of them. 

K.B. I do not, in the manner of some creeds' 
makersy anadiematise all tfaoie who difil» ftoaa 
wn^ ncff abhor, detest, or ahjnie tfarir opfadoof. 
Nor would I eicomnumicate fieom the h^ sMi 
of matrimony all such as cannot hearti]^ siibscrili6^ 
to the smaller articles of this creed. For if tlu9» 
weightier matters of the law, fidelity, obedience, 
love, honour, and truth, be fulfilled, the rest may 
be adjusted without any systems, by lime, habit, 
mutual compliances, and mutual fbrbearances. 
And many things may appear .necessary to the 
lughest degree of earthly feUcity that our imagi- 
nations can form, which are by no means essen- 
tial t6 produce such a mixed and limited haj^i- 
ness as ought to be the object of our hopes. 

I. 

I believe that a husband has a divine right to 
the absolute obedience of his wife, in all cases 
where the first duties do not interfere : and that, 
$18 her appointed ruler and head, he is undoubt- 
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edly her superior. And I think it probable that 
■^ Ihe divine institution which gives him this right, 
" and the customs and usages of all nations and 
ages in this respect, are founded on some natu- 
ral advantages and superiority of the man, which 
make the law of obedience a wise, just, and mer- 
ciful law, with respect to the woman. This I 
tliink probable in general, altliough, in many in- 
atances, the contrary is ti'ue of individuals, and 
in many matches, the natural superiority, in all 
mental excellences, is evidently on tlie woman's 
side. 

11. 

I believe it expedient that every woman should 
choose for her husband one whom she can hear- 
tily and willingly acknowledge her superior, and 
whose judgment and understanding she can pre- 
fer to her own ; although in some points it may 
not be possible for her to adopt his opinions, or 
be convinced by liis reasoning. Nor ought this 
(which must always be in some measure tlic case, 
even between the best paired minds tliat can be 
selected from tlie whole race of mankind) to in- 
terrupt or abate their felicily. Since such opi- 
nions as are general and speculative, may be 
retained on both sides without any inconvenience ; 
and as to those which relate to action, the hus- 
band's will must ultimately detennine> evca 
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tfaoogh the wife thoald icnuin imeoBfiDoed t 
oeiitini^ Mcfa actKns M are tntfaeiteeiTeti 
ta]^ or vliioh jDteteat tbe wi&^ lu^ip^^ 
maitt than that of the huabaod* I do not 
liiat.dus latter cxo^ptioa can ftand of fljgll» 
.Ihocigli wkh ft generoua maa I tiiink it tua^km 
•ttowecl • . ; 

in. . 

NotwitfaatandADg tlub ] ftohaowledged aq[^^ 
^ of figfat of cxmimand, I believe it higUi: 
dndve, aiid» to deticate miiiday abaohitel^ 
aaxy to conjugal happioeasttfaat the husband hcve 
such an opinion of his wife's understanding*, prin- 
ciples, and integrity of heart, as would induce 
him to exalt her to the rank of his Jirtt and dear^ 
est friend, and to endow^her, by his own free gift, 
with all the privileges, rights^ and freedpios of 
the most perfect friendship. 

IV. 

Iir order to preserve this friendship perfect and 
entire, I believe it necessary that all such inequa- 
tity and subjection as must check and restrain that 
unbounded confidence and frankness which are 
the essence of friendship, be laid aside or suflTer- 
ed to sleep, tiU such time as the woman shall shew 
herself unworthy of the high title of fnend, with 
which her husband had honoured herj and shaU 
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retutti to the common state of wives ; for though 
^ j|ie has, by his marriage vow, a right to his love 
And kindness, it is not so with respect to his 
firiendship, which is a free and voluntary gift, op 
conditional loan, and may be withdrawn without 
breach of vows, according to his discretion and 
her merits. Many an honest woman, who would 
make a faithful and obedient wife, is utterly un- 
qualiAed to be a friend in the highest sense of the 
word: and many marriages are tolerable easy, 
if not happy, where friendship was never once 
thought of, either in the making, or in the course 
of the union. 

As the elegant pleasures of life, between per- 
sons of taste and sentiment, must depend, in a 
great measure, on dehcacies which enter not into 
the scheme of common minds, I believe it condu- 
cive to the preservation of this finer relish of hap- 
piness, that a certain kind and degree of respect, 
politeness, of complaisance, (whichever of those 
words may best express the idea) such as may 
consist with the greatest intimacy, and kindness, 
be mutually kept up, even in this most intimate 
of unions. 

VI. 

I believe that love must always necessarily in- 
spire a constant desire of pleasing and obliging. 
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which cannot fail of manifesting itself on both 
aides, if not restrained by some other principiifej^ 
Let not the husband then restrain these aimalie 
effects of love, by an overweening opinion of sn-- 
periority, or jealousy of power, nor the wife^ by 
ftlse dignity, or female pride i bat let both, in 
tiiose actions which are suited to the sex and 
sitoation of each, testify their mutual preferenee 
of each other's happiness to their own, in the 
smallest as well as in the greatest occunences of 
life. 

VII. 

I cannot help believing' tliat tlic man who wislics 
to preserve the approbation of his wife's taste as 
well as judgment, and to continue the object of 
her fondest admiration, as well as esteem, ought 
not to let her see a total change of tliose manners 
which periiaps first atti'acted her fancy ; lliat lie 
ought not at once to exchange tlie engaging assi- 
duities of the lover, for the bluntncss of command, 
or tlie negligence of security. An adoring, creep- 
ing, flattering, sen'ile lover, is a contemptible 
animal, or worse, an artfid villain : but the sincere' 
and reasonable lover, presen'cd in tlie husband, 
must appear, in the eyes of a wife, the most amia- 
ble of characters. She, on her part, freed from 
the restraints of maiden punctilio, must naturally 
be delightfd with every proper occasion of slxcw- 
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ing her grateful attention and obsei-vant tender- 
ness; but by the word proper, I would except 
mgainst over ofiiciousness and parade of aiTection, 
in con^any, and all such services as are not suited 
to her sex, or agreeable to the customs of the 
world. These exceptions allowed, I repeat that 
she. cannot too freely indulge that desire of oblig- 
ing, which is the inseparable attendant and effect 
of true love, and which must generally (one would 
think always) prevent, in happy marriages, the 
necessity of command. 

I cannot, on self-examination, convince myself 
that any of the above sentiments are founded in 
pride, or in aversion to being governed, or in jea- 
lousy of power. I would not marry a man, upon 
whose generosity I could not absolutely depend, 
and whose will and wishes would not be mine as 
soon as known. I have never yet been the mis- 
tress of myself, nor ever wished to be so ; for I 
am comdnced that it is generally a happiness, and 
often a relief to have some person to determine 
for us, either to point out our duty, or direct our 
choice. If I know myself in this respect, I should 
be a loyal subject, but a rebellious slave. 

I have also examined myself on the article of 
tcnaciousness, imputed to me so often by Mr. 
Richardson, and some others of my good friends, 
who probably know me better than I do myself. 
1 am very far from denying the charge, which I 
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thiiit is very likely to be true, but ivlial I «i»!i \a, 
to find tlie cause of tbis defect, and the itmedy. i 
That I om not insincere and dimngeniious, 1 can 
boldly and SHfcly determine i and if I felt myself 
convincai, I am certain I could own it frceJy. 
Whether ray understaiiding'or temper be io fiulti 
I cannot tcU. Perhaps 1 am still tenicioiialy per- 
sisting in the UTong, but I dn not Rnd that I c-oh, 
from any arguoicnt I bavcyct heard, retract from, 
or CDUCede any of the opinions contained in 
Ttili Paper. 
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A PRAYER . 

FOUND W MRS. CHAPONE*S HANDuWRlTING AFTEX HER DEATH. 

O Gracious Father of the universe! behold 
thy creature humbly imploring thy forgiveness of 
her numerous past trangressions, atid tliy com- 
passion for her present faulty dispositions, and her 
defects in all those virtues that must raise her to a 
better condition. Turn not from me, O my God, 
the light of thy countenance, nor take from me 
the blessed influence of thy spirit ! enlighten my 
understanding ; strengthen my faith ; purify and 
invigorate the desires of my heart towards that 
which is good. Save and deliver me from evil, 
O Lord God most holy ! most beneficent and mer- 
ciful Creator ! consign me not to destruction ; cast 
me not out from thy presence and the society of 
good spirits, but grant me all the assistance I 
stand in need of, to become what I ought to be, 
and to make the best use of that short period of 
life, which may still remain for me in this world, 
after all the time I have wasted or misemployed. 
Thou knowest all my weajoiesses and wants, and 
aU the infirmities of my soul and body. Help me 
O my Father to obey thee and {o love thee as I 
ought. Raise my dull spirit to such true reve- 
rence and adoration, such gratitude for thy past 
benefits, and such hope in thy future mercies, as 
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may best recommend the humble homage of toy 
prayers and thaiikBi^vings. And grant that the 
time may come wt^en my heart shall be as nnc^e 
and wAnn in iheae aflections as my frail nature 
is d^wble of. Imperfect as they are, may tfaj 
goodness however accept thero» aad, thtoogh thct 
merits and mediation of fay bleated redMrner* 
bring me to that state ^diere I shall be good and 
happy, and praise Hxy glorioiu moiie for ever and 
erer* Amen \ 
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LETTER L 

TO MR. BURROWS. 

Brightwell, Sept 13, t764. 

So you are really returned to sin and sea-coal^ 
and have lost this beautiful autumn weather, 
merely out of obstinacy ! Noble perseverance! I 
am determined not to pity you, though you should 
be suffocating, whilst I have been enjoying some 
of the sweetest scenes of Berkshire. But poor 
Mrs. Burrows I do pity ; for I am persuaded you 
forced her to follow you to town. Yes, Mr. Burj 
rows, you Jbrced * her. *« A parlous shot out of 
an elder gun," is your smart Dialogue indeed ! 
like the comedy of The Clouds, it metamorphoses 
the most respectable characters into the most 
ridiculous ; which ought in my opinion to be a 
hanging matter ; and were I an absolute queen, 
I don't know whether I should not make you the 
first example, though when I had done so, 1 should 
lie upon the ground tearing my'hair like old Queen 
Bess, when she had executed Essex. Tou cer- 
tiunly rely most audaciously on my partiality for 
you, or you could never dare to use my fiiends as 
yovL do before my face. I say friends, because 
Mrs. — — gave me that honouraUe title in the 
beginning of our acquaintance, when I dined in 

• AOadiiig to a paiiage in The Dialogoe. 



flw dKlrisg4aom with her ; Ui*t it hu net since 
Iwen Mpwted, I take to be wholly owing to the 
Wint rf a. tefrMhing ode, or well-turned panegyric 
OB wj put, vbiefa no iloubt was what she had a. 
tigUt to e^iect, and yoa huve a great deal to 
iniwer fe on tlu.t score, who keep my g«muk 
down eaaStiatSfy, by tlirowin^ cold water on ha 
ifisig emben, tud terrify m^ poor Af use aa mwA. 
M dUBchiD dotM that of Gray. The woftil ex- 
ample of eqxitt tmd poeteaeea. af much hig-her 
tm^ ton to ptecek by your unmendful wit, wboae 
numbed Ibnb* Qe scattered hcfure jour cave, ha« 
■0 intiiDidiled me, that I could not make a couple t 
to hire % drink of nectar out of Ossixn's EhelL 
Notwithatanding this dreadfiil diaadrantage, tlia 
very last letter from Mrs. C. contain! a kind mes- 
sage from Mrs. L. with hopes of some time see* 
ing me at — — . There frieodship breathes ill 
every vale, and conjugal lore sighs through thtt 
groves. Wit sparkles in every stream, and poetiy 
enamels every lawn with flowers that never fade. 
There I hope to shake off the ruit I have etm- 
tracted in your acquaintance, and regain some 
elegance of sentiment, andbrilliAQCjof iraag^iui. 

Fray tell me about Mrs. Barker. I have nevcf 
heard a ByllaUe from her since I left Cbebea, and 
ftai she did not receive a letter I sent her by the 
pnmy-pott, the dq' before I iet out ficm thence. 
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I find she has been comforting poor Miss Betty 
PaUner, whom I pity most heartily, and covdd not 
help feeling as if I had lost something, when I 
heard of the death of her good sister, though I so 
long expected it, and had so small an acquaintance 
with her ; but she had a kindness for me, and I 
do love to be loved by good people, and reckon 
the loss oLone of them as a sensible diminution 
of my enjoyments. If you see Mrs. Barker, do 
remind her of one Mrs. Chapone, whom for a 
week or two she professed a H'iendship for j but 
don't let her fancy me in earnest (Uspleased with 
her silence, for that would be contrary to articles. 
My kindest love to dear Mrs. BmTows. I don't 
know how ^y/ find it, but / love her more this 
year than the last, and so on. Adieu, my dear 
Mr. Burrows ; I am ever your most faithful and 
obliged friend, 

H. CHAPONE. 



LETTER ir. 

TO— — 

Chelsea, July 28, 1768. 

1 AM very glad you are so well entertained by 
Lady Hervey. I suppose in the winter you will 
be admitted to her dinners of six, (for she never 
has more at a time,) all chosen esprits ; for which 
number I hear her table is every day prepared. 

VOL. II 1 
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Dont, however, let her make an infidel or a 
French woman of you, for she is as terrible and 
dangerous as the monsters that stand on the 
French shore. 1 went some time ago to the Mo- 
ravian house in Chelsea, where I fell in love with, 
a Moravian lady, a Swiss by birth ; her husband 
(an Englishman) went to Switzerland to find a 
wife, in consequence of a dream which directed 
him to this lady, whom he married thereupon. 
She perverted him to the Moravian reli^on, and 
he became secretary to Count Zirzindorff. We 
had about an hour's conversation with her, (for 
she is an old acquaintance of Mr. B^— 's, with 
whom I went merely with a view to see the house) 
I never in my life was better entertained, nor 
ever took so high an opinion of any body in so 
short a time. She has travelled over Europe, ia 
very polite and sensible, has an air of unaffected 
sanctity, and though old. and drest with the plain- 
ness of a quakcr, has the happiest mixture of 
dignity and simplicity I ever saw. I long to be 
better acquainted with her, though possibly she 
might make a Moravian of me, for 1 am ah'eady 
so far converted, as to disbelieve half the imputa- 
tions laid on tliat sect, particularly that of licen- 
tiousness ; for nothing could be more artlessly 
pure, modest, and holy, than the manners and 
sentiments of this woman. This is the only ad- 
venture I have to entertain you with, in return for 
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jour narrati'oe. The rest of my time has passed 
merely in eating, sleeping, and quadrille ; but if 
I have been a comfort to my aunt, I account it 
better spent than with esprits and philosophers. 



LETTER m. 
TO MR. BURROWS.— IT'T'o. 

I HAVE just received from Miss — , the 
welcome news of your being safely landed, and I 
feel so very glad of it, tliat it has put me into a 
kind complying humoiu*, and inclined me to in- 
dulge your unreasonable demand of hearing first 
jfrom me. To be sure nothing can be more cott" 
tre Us regies^ and the more so as I have notliingin 
the world to tell you, and you have so much to 
tell me ; however, I am so desirous of hearing 
from you, that I agree to your terms, however 
unreasonable. I wish you may be in a volumi- 
nous vein ; I promise to preserve your letters, and 
you shall liave tliem framed and glazed when you 
return, if you choose it ; so that you will but tell 
me about every thing and every body j ou meet 
with. As you have Lately got so good a hand at 
panegyric, I expect pictures at whole lengtli of 
the admirable friends you are with ; views of 
their country seat, studies from nature of every 
romantic scene in the country, and studies of man 
(rom every group you get amongst in Dublin ( 

VOL. II. I 2 
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particiUarly I desire your serious opinion, whether 
an Irish man or woman does in any particular or 
degree differ from an English one, for I have not 
yet settled my opinion about the national charac- 
ter, so much talked about; especially whose laws 
and customs being much alike, the difference is 
to arise from the climate ; and this doubt has 
always much abated my curiosity with regard to 
neighbouring nations, I might say all the Euro- 
pean nations, amongst whom I should not expect 
to find variety enough to compensate the trouble 
of going so far to look into them. I believe you 
have played us this trick of leaving our island on 
purpose to make us feel your importance ; for my 
part, though I should not enjoy more of your 
company if you were at Hadley than I do now, 
yet tlie idea of the sea rolling between us, is un- 
ticcountably disagi'ceable to me. 1 feci sincere 
commisseration for Mrs. Burrows and your sisters, 
w ho by their own account seem in danger of 
actually dying of ennui. 

I, who live upon the love of my friends, can 
soon surfeit on the most delicate feasts of mutual 
flatteiy, which seems to me to be too much tlie 
kind of intercourse among my new acquaintances, 
and in which they will find me tembly deficient, 
and consequently terribly insipid. Our jarring 
society, as Mrs. B. calls it, is much more suited 
to my nature, and nothing can ever make me 
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amends for that luxurious ease and security in 
the kmdness of all around me, which enables me 
to wrangle, abuse, and dispute, tiU I am black in 
the face, without the least apprehension of any 
harm ensuing ; but life would be too happy if I 
were always to spend it with my brother and your ^ 
family. 'Tis fit I should sometimes take up with 
w^hat is less to my mind. What profanation, 
would some folks say, and how imworthy of the 
lot assigned me ! Well, I shall try it, but I shall 
not be disappointed if I should never renew it, 
nor ever be wished for again in the. same parties. 



tETTER IV. 

TO — — 

Deceihber, 1775. 

You were very good, my dearest friend, in 
cheering my exile witli such a kind and entertain- 
ing letter; indeed nothing can be more melan- 
choly than my state here, as I have not the com- 
fort of seeing my poor aunt mend at all. We 
have at last prevjuled to send for Sir Noah Tho- 
mas, and before I seal tliis, I hope he will have 
been here and have given us some prospect of 
amendment. I have no thoughts of leaving her 
in her present condition, which requires the atten- 
tion of a friend, and she has no one near her at 
all qualified for nursing. I am sure she has tlie 

VOL. II. I 3 
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justest claim to the best I can do, and she takes 
60 kmdly my stay, that it makes my duty satisfac- 
tory to myself. Yet 1 cannot help hankering after 
London at present, where I have left so many. 
' persons whose company I delight in ; Mrs. Bar- 
» bauld in particidar I reg^t, as the opportunities 
of cultivating her acquaintance are so scarce and 
valuable. I am very glad to find you improve 
your opportunities so well, for I entirely agree 
with you in your idea of her charactei^ and think 
her a prize not to be neglected. I wish you would 
institute a correspondence with her, for, notwith- 
standing the cold caution which age brings upon 
me eveiy day, I cannot help being strongly inclin- 
ed, on the evidence before me, to give her credit 
for all tliose qualities of the heart and temper, 
w hich must be joined to her gi-eat understanding, 
cO make her worthy of your friendship. I regret 
particularly the snug day at my brother's, for as 
to yom* fandango, I would not have given a rush 
for it, unless for the credit of having made one in 
such a brilliant assembly. 

Our deal' Miss S. (who is a treasure that has 
been tried seven times in the fire) is another sub- 
ject of regret to me at present. You give me 
great pleasure in the hope of ha\ing gained gi'omid 
in her affection, for she has long been in posses- 
don of a very high rank in my esteem. 
Have you seen my brother John's dream i* 
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Sleeping or waking he is a diverting animal. Ve- 
ly pleasant is his company to me, and sad the 
separation in which we live. 



LETTER V. 

TO — 

May, 177». 

I FEEL ah»eady a great desire to converse with 
you, my dearest friend, and to know how you all 
do, and how you relish the chase in these bitter 
north-east winds. You, on your part, are a&aid 
that I am laid up after my fete cbampStre, and will 
be glad to hear that though my cold is not the 
better, I have escaped liitherto with only grumb- 
ling in teeth and jaws, and have been able to dine 
at Lord Bateman's to-day. But first of the first : 
alas ! all human schemes end in disappointments* 
What must have been Mr. B— 's, when after 
inviting all the people of quality and fashion he 
could lay liis hands on, to the finest entertainment 
tlicy ever hatl, or ever could partake of; when, 
after having his grass cut, and preparing Arcadian 
haymakers in uniforms to make hay on his lawn, 
with a most elegant breakfast aljresco, set out in 
an elegant tent, &c. when the rooms, the staircase, 
and every part of the hoUse was crowded with fine 
people, to hear Mrs. Sheridan, Miss Fitzpatrick, 
and others, perform the oratorio of Ruth ; lo ! 
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Mrs. Sheridan miscarried and could not comcj 
Miss Fitzpatrick was capricious and would not 
come ; Miss Louisa Harris took fright and did fK3t 
come ; and if there were more misses, they either 
did not come, or did not sing- (except Miss Fisher, 
wjio gave us two Italian songs ;) so the oratorio 
fell to the ground ; the band were all in distress 
and confusion ; and ^^e had only instrumental 
music after long pauses and consultations (ex- 
cepting the aforesaid songs of Miss Fisher, and 
two base* ones by Mr. Allot). Ihe north-east 
wind made it impossible to walk between the acts, 
or to breakfast a/ yjwco. The poor haymakei's 
were forced to put on cloaks, and the ladies to 
peep at them from tlie windows. But new to 
turn tlie best end of the perspective. I went with 
IVfrs. Ogle and Mrs. Harris ; got good places at a 
due distance from door and window ; saw Dutchess 
of Devonshire, Dutchess of Ancastcr, Lady Archer, 
Mrs. Hodges, and a hundi'ed more capitals ; luid 
sucli variety of heads and hats as amused mc 
much. Mr. Giardini led the band, and gave us 
some concertos. Mr. Park, an excellent iiautbois, 
gave me pleasure, and then we had a prince to 
play thorough bass on the harjisichord. Lady 
Edgecombe accompanied Miss Fishei-'s first song. 
After the first act we went down to an elegant 
breakfast {in an elegant room below; returned up 
stairs to the second act, and had again the luck to 
g'ct good places, wluch, ccm?.\do:vw^ \.Vv<i. ^I'i.'^c of 
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many ladles, who stood upon chsurs, or were jam- 
med in tlie door-way, was a great piece of good for- 
tune ; got to the coach in less than an hour after it 
was over ; went to dinner at the bishop's, and came 
home safe in the evening, and am not laid up. But 
alas ! my principal hope miscarried ; and for the 
rest, it might have been wcU enough if one had 
expected no better. 



LETTER VI. 
TO — — 

I WENT last night with Mrs. Boscawen to Mr. 
Cole's, where we passed an agreeable evening 
He and Mr. Baker had a lively debate upon Mr. 
Jennyn's book, which is e^'ery where tlie subject 
of conversation. I find to my surprise that tlic 
orthodox prize it liighly. I liad almost got into 
3k scrape witli my uncle for saying I feared I'c. 
wcmld do more harm tlian good. I think with 
you tliat it is WTitten in a very pleasing and in- 
teresting manner. What he says of the excellence 
of our saviour's character and precepts, as a proof 
of Christianity, I much approve, for it certainly is 
one of the strongest proofs we can have ; but I 
tliink he misrepresents and outr^es some of tlie 
moral precepts, as well as several of the doctrines 
of Christianity, to the great injury of his cause. 
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His granting to the infidels Uiat all the buslhess 
of this world is incompatible with Christianity, and 
that the precepts of Christ do not regard, and ai^e 
even adverse to public utility and happiness, was 
the subject on which his friend Cole (though a 
great admirer, in general, of tlie book) made 
Stricflures, and Baker defended. I think Jenn}iis 
has confounded the subject like Mandeville, by 
changing the terms of his proposition upon us, 
and giving us sometimes *aealtb, pamier, &.c. for 
utility and happiness. That the laws of God must 
conduce to public utility and happiness, cannot be 
denied without impiety. The true interests of 
both worlds must be the same, for there is no way 
to either but virtue. Wealth and power may be 
otherwise attained, but then they are neither use- 
ful nor liappy. He loves to encounter g-iants (as 
appears from Iiis orig-in of evil), yet I tliink he is 
l)Ut a pigniy reasoncr. What says Mr. B— to 
the book • or is be too good-nutured to read it ? 



1 ETTKR VII. 



ianiliam Casilc, Auc^ust 22, 1775. 

Y r.s, my dearest — — *' simple as I sit here,'' 

I have been in company with the king and queen ; 

have enjoyed " the sweet aspect of princes ;'* 

been complimented over and over by royal lips 
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about my book ; been exhorted to write more ; 
my niece inquired about ; my place of abode j 
my address in London asked ; and in short " as 
great honours done me as shall be desired, look 
you, in a summer's day.*' But 1 was still more 
gratified by the cordial esteem and kindness tes,. 
tified to my dear uncle and aunt by their royal 
guests, and by the joy which beamed in their 
countenances, and will gladden their hearts as 
oflen as they recollect this visit. I have given 
the particulars in detail to my brother, who will 
satisfy your curiosity more completely than I can 
now do, having several letters on my hands ; be- 
sides that one cannot repeat exactly the same 
things to persons who are so likely to confer notes / 
therefore you must be contented to be told in 
general that the whole went off as happily as was 
possible ; tliat nothing could exceed the good 
humour, the ease, tlie kindness, I may say the 
friendliness of the royal guests, nor the grateful 
pleasure of their hosts. The queen has the most 
engsi^ng manners you can conceive, and a coun- 
tenance so overflowing with graciousness and 
benignity, tliat it is impossible to see her without 
loving her. Jler readiness in starting conversa- 
tion, and the address with which she introduced 
a tliousand obliging and polite things, were really 
in a degree that amazed me. My brother will 
t&ll you in what strong terms she mentioned Uie 
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Wg^' aflection ftr llife Ki^^ 
defigiit fie ttid In tiie Vnft, and in seang' him tttt 
ymsMeM i mi ciMn duim^iigr Qjbuse^ -fico.' ' The Idmp 
on Us pibt IbrgM notfitfl|f that ^cQiaM^gv|tify)nii 
biihftp aild Mrs. Thomta^ and fa^hii eu uVe h Brt afliii 
WitL' tt^: A.*-^, during a waflc ill tfaepari^- tib.. 
incilDlMiped ^^iftry fiUdividiial of %lf6 uiiii^r» 
inqnireid nundiefy'intibthdi^-rituatioii} what 
bishop had done fiM^tKeiDy Qtelamongfet^ tfaeas. 
«ae die Miil*(», wliom lie K^ed to fawir^ 
good dcial aBout, and inqatred more. He remei^' 
bered ine as Mm Midsc^ hot did not belbittthiiQI9| 
that my name was now Chxpaoet and; the ipuMT 
(before I appeared) expressed her surprise to find 
that tlie author of the letters she admired was 
the bishop's niece. She said she had asked seve- 
ral people, but never could leam who Mrs. Cluu- 
pone was. This accounts for her having never 
mentioned the book to the bishop, which I had 
rather wondered at, having been told by Dr. 3Vf^ 
that she hked it and had read it more than once 
(which she herself confirmed here). Your letter 
arrived here on Sunday, at which time Mrs. Tho* 
mas's spirits were so much a^tated, by the expec- 
tation of this visit, that she wanted to escape away 
to W— ^, if the bishop would have permitted it. 
When I read her what you said about it, she said 
she should be happy and contented if she could . 
acquit herself ialf as well as Mrs. B. » < " > did 
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jtt M— — ; however her spirits rose with the 
occasion, and all her fears vanished, when she 
found herself addressed with so much kindness 
and ease, and spri^tliness, for the visit was as 
cheerful a one as ever passed, and I believe nobo- 
dy of less rank could have made a first visit so 
lively. In truth, my aunt acquitted herself to 
admiration, and betrayed not the least embarrass- 
ment ; her respect, and that of the bishop, was 
accompanied by such marks of the real affection 
wliich glowed in their hearts, that it produced all 
that the most refined politeness aims at, and more 
than it ever attains when it is artificial. I am 
cert^n the queen was much more pleased with 
my aunt than she expected to be with an old 
lady, whom she had never seen at court, and 
whom, therefore, she probably considered as long 
disused to the world. She carried on the con- 
versations ; the queen began very agreeably, and 
introduced some polite compliments with uncom- 
mon happiness. The people who lined the streets 
were a good deal disappointed at the queen's 
appearance, whom they expected to see ride along 
with her crown upon her head, and were not a 
little surprised to see her with a black hat, and a 
phiin blue great coat The little boys (Mr. B's 
sons) were made very happy in the notice taken 
of them, which was exceedingly good-natured i 
the king called the yolngest tbc coun^cUor^ (a 
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name the bishop gives him), and admired Ms dis- 
cretion in refraining from laughing when he had 
80 much mind to it. He had them close to him 
all the time. The queen told us a pretty story of 
Prince Ernest, (who I beUeve is about four years 
old) : walking on Windsor Terrace with the rest, 
the mob pressed upon him, and he took off his 
hat and said, *' I should be obliged to you if you 
WOU14 be so g^ood as not to push me so much ;'* 
this will do to tell your little folks, though they 
do not want a lesson of civility. 

These honours to the bishop in his old age are 
the more gratifying to him, as his love for the 
king is the strongest passion of his soul. 



LETTER VIIL 
TO — 
Winchester, November 7, 1776. 
I HAVE read some of Dr. Powel's sermons ; he 
seems to treat tlie subject liberally, yet not with- 
out a mixture of sophistry : that on subscription 
to articles, is miserably unfair I am tired of 
i^eading and thinking, and propose to sit quiet in 
darkness till it please God to bring me into the 
regions of light. I trust I shall never lose siglit 
of him amidst the mists of doubts and ignorance, 
and for the rest, the same resignation is due to 
his will on the subjects of intellectual wants as of 
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bodif^ ones. I have got into the first volume of 
Ifistoire PJbiloaopJbique, Isf du Commerce dea Indes. 
French philosophy is surely the most impertinent 
thing in the world ; notliing makes me so sick. 
This fine moralist is enraptured with a sect of 
the Japanese, who make it a part of tlieir reli- 
gious acts to visit some courtisannes who live 
close to the Temple on purpose to be at hand, 
and he goes off in a rhapsody of some pages on 
the blessedness and holiness of such acts, which 
he opposes to the rigours of celibacy in the Roman 
Catholic religion, forgetting that none of the pur- 
poses of society are answered by casual visits to 
courtisans, and that nature, who made marriages 
for birds, and for every creature whose young 
stands in need of the assistance of botli parents, 
must have meant that the parents of the human 
ofiBpring should be united for life, since it stands 
in need of their protection for twenty years. I 
think I shall not proceed far in the work, which 
is very voluminous. I can hardly depend on any 
information from such an author. Pray let mo 
know what your brother thinks of the book. 

I.ETTER IX. 
TO — 

Famhara Castle, August 20, 177*. 
My dearest friend, 

1 RECEIVED your most comfoi*tablc largo 
packet yesterday, and in return for the manv 
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agreeable things it contains, I have wherewitii to 
fill as large a sheet if I could but get time to 
write it in ; for we have had great doings here^ 
and though it cannot have quite the zest of the 
first royal visit, yet it may do well enough recbauff^^ 
as it will be garnished with many new circum- 
stances. All I fear is, that my brother, to whom 
I have already sent tlie account, will communicate 
it at Hadley before tliis\ arrives. However, I 
must run the risk of that, and tell it in much the 
same manner over again; for I know that you 
wiU like to hear every little circumstance, parti- 
cularly such as relate to the least important per* 
son of the company, myself. Mr. Buller went to 
Windsor on Saturday, saw tlie king, who inquired 
much about the bishop, and heainng that he» would 
be eiglily-two llie next Monday — " Then," said 
he, " I will ^o and wish him joy.*' *< And I,** 
said the queen, " will go too." Mr. B. tlicn 
di'oppcd a hint of the additional pleasure it would 
give tlie bishop if he could sec tlie princes. 
»- Thaty^ said the king, "requires contrivance, 
but if 1 can manage it wc v. iil all go." Mr. Bul- 
ler sent an express w itli this news on Sunday, and 
returned himself after we were all in bed. The 
next moniing all things were prepared, and all 
drest and ready against the hour, and a little after 
eleven came the king and queen in their phaeton, 
tljrco roarlics ynd six, and one coach and four. 
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with a large retinue of servants. The company 
were 



Their Majesties, 
Prince of Wales, 
Prince Frederick, 
Prince WilEam, 
Mncess Roya), 
Princess Augusta, 
Irady Weymouth, 
Lady Charlotte Finch, 



Buke of Montague, 
Bishop of Lichfield, 
CoL Hotham, 
General de Bude, 
Col. Ramsdcn, 
Rev. Mr. Arnold, 
Col. Lake, 
Mr. Light, 
Mr. Smelt. 
They were all conducted into the gi*eat dra\\ ing • 
room by Mr. and Mrs. Buller, where after pajing 

their compliments to the Bishop and Mrs. T , 

those of the first column i*emained there to break- 
fast ; those of the second column left the room, 

and were led by Mrs. T to the dressing"- 

room, where Mrs. — — and I were, and where 
I made tea for tliem, but I suppose you will dis- 
dain the little annals of our table, which Mr. B— 
calls high life below stairs ; yet I tliink you will 
be pleased to hear of Mr. Smelt there, who was 

the comfort of my life. The Duke of M 

is a very courteous, well-bred man. The bishop 
looked good humoured but did not open. Afler 
our breakfast was over, as well as that of the 
upper house, the royal guests came to visit us in 
the dressing-room. The Idng sent the princes in 
to pay their compliments to Mrs. Chapone. Him- 
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•elf, he Mid» WM m old acgnairtmnf. Wfai^ 
the prince were ipftaking to me^ Mr. AnioU» 
(sab-pKoeptqrX ■*>d ^ These geotlenea are «dl 
«cqn»^mtedJrith>a<jitiiiiOde» prefiaDcdtoMnu 
Ccijber^f Epic^etQiy if. jm koov any tlun^of It." 
Aftenrards tbie kmy ftame and qxte tp na^ and 
theqoeenltii.^priiio^ipa royal to. me, aaying^ 
« Tliis ia a jvMiagJadlyy who^ I«hope» haa.pcofited 
much by yoor ioftr^ctloDs. She haa vead |)iein 
more than 900^ aadwift read thm oSbaiq^?^*nd 
the princeaa aaajmtBd to 1die pnuae which ftOovr- 
ed« with a ?eiy modest air» She haa a sweet 
coontenaoce, and umple, m»&cted mamicn. I 
was pleased with idl the {irincest but particularly 
with Prince William, who is but thirteen, and 
little of his age, but so sensible and engag^g, 
that he won the bishop's heart, to whom he parti- 
cularly attached himself, and would stay with him 
while all the rest ran about the house. His con- 
versation was surprisingly manly and clever for 
his age. Yet with the young Bullers he was quite 
the boy, and said to John Buller, by way of 
encouraging him to talk to him, *< Come, we are 
both boys, you know.'* All of them shewed affec- 
tionate respect to the bishop ; the Prince of Wales 
pressed lus hand so hard that he hurt it. As to 
their Majesties, they were all graciousness, as 
you will suppose^ and the king seemed in the 
highest spirits. ^ 
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Mrs. Thomas acquitted herself extremely well, 
and among other pretty complunents, she thought 
of brining Snip, in the cabriole, to the ^rden 
door, to pay his respects to his mistress ; and, the 
crowd intercepting him, he was taken out of the 
carriage and led into the garden. Mrs. B.'s two 
^rls were here, and the eldest son, and great no- 
tice was taken of them all. The youngest girl (a 
comical natural little creature, between eight and 
nine) says, she thinks it hard the princes may not 
marry who they please ; and seems not without 
hopes, that if it were not for this restriction, the 
Prince of Wales might prove a lover of her's. 

This visit acted as a cordial upon the bishop; 
and enlivened his spirits for some time. Indeed 
the affection and tender consideration tlie king 
shews him, cannot but be the highest gratification 
to him, whose passionate fondness for his royal 
pupil " passes the love of women." 

LETTER X. 

TO ■ 

A TMorsAND thanks to you, my dearest Inend^ 
for your most kind and entertaining letter, which 
made me a partaker of your woodland delights 
wiiliout the fatigues that attended them. As my 
mind is rather more active than my body, I accom- 
panied you with the greatest alacrity all over iMt 
Vol. II, K 
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chase, enjoyed the tea, which my brother attys is 
the essence of pleasure hi all parties of women^ 
fistened with rapture to the song, wluchwas so 
well stuted to the scene, and was paitieiilarly 
stmck with the adTentnre of the boarding* school 
and Mrs. Venel! Such a surprise is the highest 
gratification at Maria's age, ^en the imaginatioii 
ia so apt and capable to the impression of pleasuiG^ 
wonder. I have always thought that the very 
contrary of that maxim, which Pope gives ns 
in *< the very words of Creech," is true ;: and 

HbMtr 

<*' To Aiftnffir, ii an the ut I know, 

*' To make men happy and to keep them so.** 

When use and cjEperience prevent our being sur- 
prised at any tiling", and whcn> by comparing new 
things with old, we become difficult to be pleased, 
we seem to have lost the chief means of being 
happy, and our enjoyments become flat and insi- 
pid ; this is one of the great disadvantages of age, 
which I strive to postpone as much as possible. 
But I find every outward object is so much in- 
debted to the imagination, that as that decays 
every tiling fades. Mine will grow old apace in 
my present situation, so different from yoiu" rural 
sports and sprightly parties ; however, my health 
seems better suited to this state of insipidity, 
than to livelier scenes, >^ liich set my mind and 
body more at variance. 
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LETTER XI, 



TO ■■■ 

1780. 

■ As to my hoity toity scheme, I believe it witt 
%yc performed with as much^ase and safety as aU 
your long" journeys .and voyaj^es generally are ; 
for it will, he all^one in my mind, which is much 
more excursive than my body. The — s were 
^ere yesterday, and were very agi eeable, tliough 
somewhat out of spirits on account of the death of 
jlheir friend, t)r. — <— , which happened tlie day 
4)efore. I was much pleased to observe little 
Charlotte, whilst her father describetl ian affect- 
ing instance of Dr. — ^s fondness for his little 
jgirl in his last hours, holding down her head, and 
playing with a spoon, to conceal the tears which 
giished into her eyes, and which she winked away 
before she lifted up her face. This made her 
mother's flow apace, though she took no notice 
of the child's emotion. 

When sensibility rbreaks forth in children in 
this manner, it is a most engaging sign, and I was 
pleased to find the parents were judicious enough 
to let it pass as if unobserved. 

Poor Mrs. E. has my sincere compassion and 
esteem. 1 am sure 1 should be happy to contri" 
bute in the least to her coisfort ; and, if you .think 
vox.. ^J. K^ 
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the book you inention would be useful, I beg yoa 
would lend it her ; but u it is the bishop's, which 
I took away without leave, I should be glad you 
would give a hint of more oare than an unbound 
book would otherwise be entitled to. As I think 
there are many good and strong pfoofr of a 
future state fiom natural reason, I rather fear 
hurting the cfuae by such bad arguments aa are 
some of Baxter's s however, aa the subject is 
interesting, it ^tnll, at least, employ her thoughts, 
and divert them from tiie object of her sorrow. 
lYbatever doubts may assault us, my dear friend, 
let us hold &st, without wavering, tlie Messed. 
hope of everlasting life ! Our having such a hope 
is, I trust, a kind of promise, since we could not 
have had such a hope, nor such an idea, but from 
that Being who has it in his power to fulfil it. 
Greater goodness than is in him, wa»6hould strive 
in vain to ima^ne ; if, therefore, it is not incon- 
sistent with his justice, his goodness will give us 
abundantiy more than we can ask or think. He 
will not destroy his creatures, unless they are in- 
corrigibly bad ; he will use his power to give life 
and happiness, not to destroy. Of all tiiis 1 feel 
so strong and intimate a persuasion, that 1 would 
not pait with it for all this world could give. 
May it support us in the hour of death j with- 
out it what would have become of me when the 
heaviest stroke my nature could sustain fell upon 
rae? 
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LETTER XIL 



TO MRS. CARTER. 

Pall Mall, June 15th. 

Many Uianks, my dear Mrs. Carter, for your 
pleasant though small letter, and for the more 
early intelligence you were so kind as to send me 
by Lady Hesketh, which gave me great satisfac- 
tion, for your state of health, before you left Lon- 
don, was very uncomfortable. 

When you have more complaints than belong to 
you, I do not like it at all, for the old standards 
are quite sufficient ; but I rejoiced to find tliat 
the journey and the change of air had such salu- 
tary eifects. If the sea warms and softens the 
sur, you are much better situated than we in 
London, where it is cold as winter, and blights and 
rheumatisms seem hovering round us. Though 
I have been, as you say, so fine a lady as to have 
a little musical party, (an advantage I am glad to 
make of my present situation), yet I cannot boast 
of having been quite Herculean. The weather, 
like << a foul fiend, bites me by tlie back," and 
gives me more pains than I will trouble you with 
a catalogue of : however, as I was not many days 
quite laid up, and am now better, I have reason 
to be thankful. Miss Bumey could not join my 
party on the third, l)eing busied with prcpara- 

vol! II. K 3 
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ttons for the iburth ; but ahe made rich amends^ 
on the. Friday ibUowing^, when I enjoyed her 
company infinitely more by h&ying nobody to 
share it with me but Mr. and Mrs. Pepys. I 
pever saw her so delightiuly nor in so good health 
and spirits. Mr. Pepys and she played into each 
other's hands like partners loi^ used to eacli 
other i and we parted at eleven^ with great regret 
on all sides. How seldom is it that one gets such 
]ft treat of conversation. I find I can stiU enjoy it 
when ii^ perfection, as I do poetry, though age 
seems to make me more nice and fastidious in 
both, and J am seldomer pleased than perhaps I 
ought to be. No doubt the inability to please in 
society is no small cause of this, but thus one re- 
conciles oneself by degrees to the days in which 
we shall say, " I have no pleasure in them.'* 

I have just finished Rosina, which I think you 
recommended, and in wliich I find much that 
pleases me, and a good deal that puts me out of 
patience. The part of Nettleby seems written only 
to exercise that virtue, and both that and Richawl 
are terribly outrie and disgusting. The charac- 
ter of the heroine, of her parents, and of Mrs. 
Fitzosbom, are charming, and I think finely kept 
up. Tudor comes upon you very surprisingly, and f 
tlie puzzle of who and what he can be, is amus- 
ing, Spencer is out of all rule, being of no use 
but to bring in the author's fragments pf poetrv. 
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They are pretty enough, but the eagerness of 
curiosity is scarce >\illing to give them a hearing. 
I fled to this book to relieve my imagination from 
the horrors imprest on it by Dr. Moore's Journal. 
And yet it is said he softens tho^e horrors to the 
prejudice of truth. Indeed I do not know that 
he tells any thing we had not heard before, and 
with as many or mere shocking circumstances ; 
but then I had always comforted myself by allow- 
ing for exaggeration. But such a regular detsdl, 
by an eye witness, and one who set out on the 
|)opular side, drives one from that shelter, and 
Ibrces on one the dreadful conviction that Fancy 
cannot paint any thing worse than our poor fellow- 
creatures are capable of acting when the divine 
grace is withdrawn from them ; a conviction that 
makes one's heart shrink, and one's blood curdle. 



LETTER xin. 

TO MRS. E. GARTEK. 

Carfiile strtet, S7tli June. 
I AM very glad to find, that in spite of your old 
enemy, the headach, yoir retain your streng^ and 
hardihood, and can trot to Eastrey so manfully, 
and defy wind and weather. For my part, who 
sluink at a cold blast, and relax like a rope at a 
damp one, I have not thriven much in the cold 
rains. My shortness of breath, and some other 

VOL. K. K 4 
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oTmj U^nibksoine compuilong, seem to iakc a£ 
vnnuge aiid grow upon me in mj- old ag*, " but 
j-et lidpe which trawls fMi, nop quita us when He 
die," tells me I slinll be better in the country, if 
lii? sky is more fnvourable. I iisTC at last aeeii 
the strange, but licauliM poem you seemed sa 
charmed with. I am quite proTtiked at Dr. Dar- 
win for tlie choice of his subject, fop surely his 
poetical powers are very great, and his numbers 
uncommonly charming ; but did ever luiy man 
require one to play with one's fancy at such a 
Bte OS this ! for the loves uf plants i the amour* 
4F a rose with a lily '. I am willing and agreea- 
Hc to allow poets all reasonable vagaries, but to 
personify stamens and pistils ; to make sighing 
swains of the first, and stately or coquettish 
lymphs of the last, is too mudi tor patience. 
The fine similies and episodes he brings in please 
me much ; but then one must forget how Ihey 
are hroi^t in, otherwise the most pathetic be, 
comes ludicrous. 

1 have not yet seen Mrs. Piozzi's travels, but 
am told they are very entertaining, and exactly 
like her conversation, t shall get them and read 
tfaem soon. I have bad sent me some sonnets by 
ft Rev. Mr Bowles, which have a good deal of 
merit ; indeed 1 think some of them beautiful. 
I suppose it is because Petrarch was so sad, that 
all sonnet writers ^fiect such constant pi ainliiTT 
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ncss. When one reads many of tlicni at a silting', 
it is like liearing many tunes all in one key, 
and that a flat one. This is my only olijcction to 
Mrs. Smith's elegant collection, which you have 
ah;cady seen. My poor friend, Mrs. Burrows, is 
laid up with a pretty fierce fit of Uie gout. She 
And Mrs. A. Burrows desired to be kindly remem- 
bcrrdto you. My brother grumbled and said, 
" Humph ! not a word to me.*' <* You," said I, 
** why you are but a Tnan ! what docs the fellow 
mean :'* I have finished all Gibbon's six volumes 
iJiis year. The lust has nearly distracted my 
head. Surely he has a Ijad method of arranging 
his materials, by which, as well as byliis language, 
lie seems to take delight in puzzling and perplex- 
ing one. It is a pity that a man who has taken 
such wondeiful pains fur tlic information of man- 
kbul, sliould have contrived to make his work 
such as I fear will do much more harm than good. 
Not i>nt that I love him, for all his severities on 
Bujjcrstition and priestly tyranny (whicli 1 hate), 
if he had but taken care sufficiently to keep tiicm 
distinct from true religion ; but his g^at sin lies 
in M ilfully confounding tlicm. 
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' In- was morllfjTUg, indee^l, ipy dear Mre. Cor- 
o pait for the suinmer without ft personal 
^u, uFter having so scU-om met wliilat ym 

e bolh loo wtU acquaiiitiJ 
i«^ each other's inEiinitics, to attribute It t 
n^ other cause thun iniibiUty. If hc have nut 
V bodies bj tbat time, I hope our oM ones, 
II be more favourable to our ci^joy. 
'mg each other's 

I trust you ha.ve been much better in the couu. 
try, uid in your own con^ulable house, with 
servants to take cue of you. I c«q scarce bew 
to think of your being ill in toffn, in those lodg- 
ings, without a maid of your own. 

lam going, onSUuidcy, to breathe a purer air 
than that in wMch 1 have been sullocating for 
some tine put. Indeed the beat, and the varioui 
pcitiferoui puticleB that mix with the air here, 
(&om biictUIiu, forges, sewen, &c.) have lieen 
too much for me, and made me «o idle, and faint, 
and good-for-DDttung, that 1 could not bring my- 
self to write a letter that I could possibly avoid. 
But now that I amgmngfartber, to lands of dou- 
ble poRti^, my comorace forces me to sit donn. 
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in the hottest of hot days, to tell you I wish to 
hear that you have enjoyed cool breezes, fraught 
with health, and healing in their wings. 

I must not forget to enumerate my comforts, 
fts well as my discomforts, and I have for three 
weeks of the last month been higliiy gratified by 
having my beloved niece my guest. I happily 
got a room for her in this house, and enjoyed her 
(Society more than for her sake I wished ; for I 
should have been glad if more of her friends had 
been in town who could have chaperoned her to a 
few more amusements. But she was very con- 
tented, for as she came upon business, whatever 
pfeasure she got was clear gains. Her company 
helped me to support the miseries of rejoicing, 
which were really very great, notwi^standing the 
real joy I partook in Lord Howe's victory. I would 
willingly have g^ven up one night's rest, but three 
was hard upon me ; and the more so as 1 suffered 
a severe frigJit the first night, when, having heard 
not a word about rejoicing before I went to bed, 
1 was waked at two o'clock by the most violent 
Rocking, which fully persuaded me the house 
was on fire. My niece and I met on the stairs, 
m chemise, and by degrees learnt the trutli, and 
saved our windows by hurrying up all th6 candles 
we could find. The two following nights we were 
regularly illuminated ; and I, who can trust no- 
lK)d^ wljpre fire is to be feared, watched— 4ui4 
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f «t«rted ew.ry m 

r »q'iibB, and crackcM, to Ihe ni 

I jny unfortunnte nerttB. As we gave so \rann 

Iaitii litai'ty u nelcomc to good fortune, she bUouIJ 
lull have ttimeJ licr back upon us bo soon ; fur 
flow we tre as extreme in dismay, as before in 
'joy. But tlic sttadv hand of Providence wiil, I 
trust, turn all to g(Kxi. 

I have seen notliingof Mrs. WoUtoncrrofl's, 

I except tier Rights of Women; in wliicb 1 lUscem- 

I ed Bome strong sense, amidst many absurdities, 

i improprieties, and odious indelicacies. The de> 

'.' ^re of distinclino ia, I beUeve, the grand spting' 

dwt sets 10 nuny pens at w«rk, to (iMke and 

arerUim ereiy piinciple of order and happineu, 

and makes so many foolish people dqwrt from 

the good they have been tau^t, to become their 

disciples, and afiect a libertinism which their 

hearts disavow. HusiiUtf is indeed our K***t 

preservative ; Mrs. WdMonecrofi is so good as 

to attribute it to tnti and I have at least enough * 

ta.be not ashamed of it, and eainestl; to wish I 

hadncHe. 

LETTER XV. 

31. Mtrin, Soulhunplim, OdDhcr IS. 
Havmo at last ^ a trsiik, I sit down to give 
;rou some account of n^self during a Ions' >il^<^ 
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After passing near a month agreeably at Pope's, 
where 1 enjoyed the fine weather without being 
expressed by it, I returned to town, and baked 
again till the 18th of August, when I came hither, 
and finding my friend Mrs. Ogle tolerably well, 
and her sister Lady Ogle with her, I promised 
myself considerable enjoyment in the society of 
such old and valued ^ciids, who have loved me 
unintemiptcdly from their childhood, and whose 
conversation with me is always a caur owvert. But 
my enjoyment lasted but one day, before a letter 
arrived, which put an end to all pleasure, except 
that of helping to support my poor friend under a 
new and heavy affliction. This was the dcatli of 
her third son (a fine amiable young m^ about 
25) in the West Indies, who fell a victim to that 
horrible yellow fever, which has made such havoc 
among our forces. He was aid-de«camp to Sir 
Charles Grey, and Iiad honourably distinguished 
himself in the service. He was the favourite of 
every one of tlie family, and his behaviour to his 
mother had particularly endeared him to mc. 
Lady Ogle and J had the task of breaking this 
-news to Mrs. Ogle and the young people. As I 
know you vnXL feel pain fix)m the idea of my situa- 
tion at that time, I ou^t to tell you that it ws^ 
attended with a degree of satisfaction I cannot 
i^xpress. The behaviour of my ssunt-like friend 
wai 9uch as raised my admiration more than my 
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pity, and made me gntefidly adore that mercy 
idiich [Htipu rtkms its aaaiataiioe to the wants of 
Btortalsy and mixes sweetness in the Istterestcup. 
To see one of the tendeiest of mothers meekfy 
resigned under sueh a stroke, forgetting her own 
stdlering, in her concern for her daughters, who 
(as she observed) were ** unbroken to affliction {** 
to see her composedly tiying to iqipease and con-^ 
sole them, and sweeUy acce|iting every endeavour 
of her friends to comfort h^rsdf, made me think 
1 had an angel before me rather than a woman. 
The dean was in the north at that time ; his arri-* 
Tal about a week after brought on more distress- 
fill scenes. His nerves were sadly shaken by his 
illness last year, and this blow, which was, 1 be- 
lieve, the severest he could feel, made me very 
apprehensive for the effects on him. His health 
has been much injured by it, and so has that of 
my sweet patient friend ; but I hope they have 
now weathered the worst, and that time will heal 
them both. 

My nephew WiUiam had been lyin^ Inactive at 
Portsmouth ever since lie was made a lieutenant, 
which he, and even I, poor short-sifted mortals ! 
lamented as a sad disadvantage, and thought it 
%^ry unfortunate that he could not go "with Sir J. 
Jervis ; how have I since rejoiced that he did not ! 
At last with great joy he sailed to join Lord 
Howe's fleet, and I was doubtful during the l>st 
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storm whether he was out at sea, or in Torbay. 
I have not heard from him since, but by the 
papers I learn that the fleet was returned to Tor- 
bay, and not much injured. I find myself much 
affected by every heavy gale, and foresee mor^ 
anxieties in wait for me. But I hope I shall have 
the grace to keep them under, and to confide my 
private concerns, as well as those of the public, 
to the Great Ruler, which is the only comfort one 
can have at present. 



LETTER XVL 
TO MRS. CARTER. 

Francis street, June 29. 
You were very kind, my dear Mrs. Carter, in 
so soon indulging me with an account of your safe 
arrival at Deal, where I flatter myself you found 
yourself much better than you had been in town 
for some time. I "hope you found Mrs. Penning- 
ton well, and had nothing to allay the pleasure of 
your visit there. You are by this time returned, 
and your house is, I dare say, so neat that no one 
could imagine it belonged to one of the literati. 
Your heart has been satisfied witli rain since you 
wrote, and your mj^rtlcs and geraniums have drank 
tlicir fill. Rain is a blessing I am soon tired of, 
for the damp hurts my spirits, and makes me ask 
myself many times in a day — " Fool, what aiU 
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you ? yovL 've not ID ; you are not miscra!ble i 
why don^t you enjoy yourself?^ *< Madam, an 
|ilease you, it nuns,** aays tiie fiwl, \ntti which good 
veaaon I am forced to Bit down satisfied. Whether 
this same fool (ynHh. wfaofn I have many quarrels^ 
and for whom I often foel great contempt) be 
liody OT mind, or somettung between both, I can% 
tell, but am much indined to fancy (if it be not 
^ci^sy) that I peroeife, like Cyrus's Mend, that 
I have two souk. Pray tell me what you thinlc 
of this matter. If it be not so^ I should be glad 
io knowtn&o the imo are that so often disturb nf^ 
nest withthor contentions in the night;, whilst one 
of them keeps calling the other ** coward ! idiot !'• 
and I know not what vile names, for suffering tiie 
tlioug^ts of fire, robbers, fiiture contingencies, 
and past griefs to worry the brain, and make the 
heart beat ** Dear madam," says fool, " you 
can't tliink it's any pleasure to Tne to distress my- 
self with such ideas. 1 am swe I do not call for 
them ; and if you can help me to any means of 
getting rid of them> I shall be vastly obliged to 
you. But I must tell you that your pomix)usly 
repeating 

* Cowardi die oPtejitimes before their death. 
The valiant never taste oi death but once,' 

or that beautiful line, (the sentiment of which I 
honour as much as you can do) * ye crains dieu, 
chpr Jibnevy et n^ai point d^ autre crainte :' as to alj 
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that it r^ very fine, but I must tell yoii my heart 
beats not a jot the less fop it." " Then take a 
little simple peppermint water, siitipleton ! and 
try what that will do ;" and so the matter end» 
for tliat time. 

I own this conclusion of the dispute looks a 
fittle as if the interlocutors were no other than 
the same quarrelsome couple, whose debates you 
have so cleverly put into verse. I hope they wiU 
live more quietly in the country, whither I am 
going next Wednesday ; and I hope the clouds 
will have poured fortli all tlieir treasures by that 
time, and that 1 shall find the haymakers very 
busy round about Pope's. 

The storm you mentioned was quite as sublime, 
but not quite so innocent in this part of the world 
as with you. However, I v)ill say for my poor 
fool, that she behaves very well In thunder and 
lightning* ; for as far as I can guess, it is not so 
much death that she fears, as pain ; and we both 
agree in considering 

** The favorM man by toaeh etherial slain** 
as an object of envy. I heac you were treache- 
rous to me, and have written poetry lately that 
you have never shewed me ; but I was even with 
you ; for I believe 1 never shewed you an epistle 
in verse from my brother to me, with the lady's 
answer, wliich we old children amused ourselves 
\\itli in last December. The truth i^* you and I 
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4H»4riiyiiM)iieetingt in private, and scarce «af 

it knd, thu anfortnnate jnear. .Ihavebedi 

p^ a tiots^ fat, Ifia. 9* Itevc^a cheapipiibii- 

ipai^irihoIUiOQ gfai mi» ri. iwiitaa iirt^ ^ 

qodjibeiiaa more eompoaers tiian ahe knova 

flail jln^D with; loIabMldgraBlgeii^tnNible^ 

««ie'k«0ttiiatlkii(nrl^ftf|«ifh a good in- 

TO MT SISTER CHAPONE. 
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Sweet, my dear sister, is llie new bom tlioaght;^ 
To the rapt mind by vivid fancy brought ; 
Sudden and sweet the rapid numbers flow. 
And with bright tints of flashing genius glow ; 
The recent verse well satisfied we read.— 
But ah ! to genius judgment must succeed; 
With other eyes the work we now must view ; 
With sick'ning toil the critic's task pursue ; 
Line after line, and word by word must weigh, 
And find a thousand errors in the lay ; 
Confufflon in the metaphors we spy<— 
This is too flowery, — and tliat's too dry; 
Tills thought is natural^ but then 'tis trite ; 
That line is bnlKant, and yet not quite nglit ; 
The sense i3 here much weakened for tlie rhj-mc. 
And the thought deadened that the verse may 
tihime. 
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Oh \ to corrotM run! bio?, how n.iru iIm- Uk\: 
Like tj i lu-;l •.•]nu' ;fa stul];Oi-'L AnU 

■\:iO shr Iv fho l:ib«iuj-rr i j)r. s-irfi; h.iiid. Aiid iviv.- 
J'iu! iVi.-ntl citliM in, rikuct;w»i :t»ni uf' ;;i<J.. 
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